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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DEAP=BLIND. 

While  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said 
that    the    deaf-blind    throughout  the 
country  have    suffered    by   invidious 
comparison  with  Helen  Keller,  it  is  a 
fact  that  so  brightly  have  that  young 
woman's  accomplishments  of  an  edu- 
cational character  shone  by  the  light 
of  publicity,  so  has  the  gaze  of  the 
people  been  fixed  upon  her,  that  the 
others  have  stood  in  the  shadow  of  her 
fame ;  yet  many  of  them  have,  in  their 
modest     way,    accomplished     things 
worthy  of  consideration.      What   do 
you  think  of  a  young  woman,  of  about 
twenty-eight,   whose  'education"  be- 
came exti  emely  fragmentary  at  eight, 
and  ceased  entirely  at  eleven,  reading 
the  "  Inferno "  of  Dante,  the  works  of 
Plato,   being  familiar  with  Pope,   Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Cicero,  an  admirer  of 
Cromwell,  having   the   pages   of   the 
Bible  almost  stamped  upon  her  mem- 
ory, and  who  yet  modestly  disavows 
all  claims  to  being  educated?  —  who 
keeps  house,  holding  the  purse,  does 
all  the  shopping,  is  energetic,  industri- 
ous, and  always  cheerful.    That  is  the 
English  deaf-blind  girl,  Jane  Patter- 
son.     Katie    McGirr    is    now  about 
twenty- one.    She  lost  sight  and  hear- 
ing in  the  great  blizzard  of  1888,  when 
ishe  was  eight  years  of  age.    Her  gen- 
eral  health  was    so  wrecked   by  the 
shock  that  she  has  not  had  more  than 
five  years  of  schooling ;  yet  she  reads 
!  all  the  seven  different  systems  of  raised 
print  for  the  blind,  which  is  one  more 
than  any  other  person  reads,  —  Jane 
.Patterson  reading  six.    Orris  Benson 
is  a  bright  young  man,  and  makes  as 
'beautiful  models  of  fine  carpentering 
iwork  as  any  person  with  eyes   can. 
Thomas  Stringer,  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass., 
is  a  mechanical  genius ;  so  is  Linnie 
Haguewood,  of  Iowa,  now  in  the  South 
Dakota  School  for  the  Blind.    When 
"Tom"  was  in  the  kindergarten  he 
became  absorbed  in  the  construction  of 
j  elevators ;  and  so  mastered  the  theory 
'that  while  on  his  vacation,  which  he 
spends  on  a  farm,  he  constructed  an 
ingenious  mixture  of  ropes  and  pul- 
leys, which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of 
I  an   elevator.       With     this     machine 
i"  Tom  "  could  hoist  himself  to  the  loft, 
land  lower  himself  at  will.    He  put  a 
complete  equipment  of  bells  throughout 
the  house ;  made  a  "merry-go-round " ; 
pat    weights    to    the    barn  windows, 


#hich  he  adjusted  by  means  of  a  cord 
leading  over  a  pulley  and  passing 
through  a  gas  pipe. 

Linnie  Haguewood  discovered  the 
use  of  a  Braille  writing  machine,  after 
but  a  few  moments  of  investigation, 
and  proceeded  to  write  upon  it.  The 
most  marvelous  thing  about  this  young 
woman  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her 
sense  of  touch.  Linnie  loves  music, 
and  enjoys  "  feeling  "  it  as  well  as  any 
virtuoso  does  hearing  it.  She  has  a 
large  music  box ;  and  by  putting  her 
hand  on  the  box  and  setting  it  playing 
she  can  distinguish  every  tune  it  plays, 
and  that  she  is  stone-deaf  was  proved 
by  Hutchinson's  akoulalion.  She  did 
not  hear  the  music  played  through  it 
when  the  receivers  were  placed  at  her 
ears,  but  she  did  when  they  were  put 
in  her  hands.  So  bright  is  the  mind  of 
this  young  woman,  whose  education 
did  not  begin  until  she  was  fifteen, 
that  she  was  adopted  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Iowa  Legislature,  and  will  hence- 
forth receive  every  educational  advan- 


Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas, 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  have 
reached  a  point  in  their  studies  that 
would  be  an  honor  to  a  seeing  or  hear- 
ing person.  Leslie  F.  Oren,  a  child  of 
eight,  who  is  of  such  an  active  temper- 
ament that  his  teachers  at  the  Ohio  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Columbus,  christened  him  "Perpetual 
Motion."  was  admitted  to  the  Institu- 
tion three  years  ago.  He  has  a  vocab- 
ulary of  about  six  hundred  words, 
spells  and  receives  communications 
with  the  manual  alphabet,  reads  and 
writes  New  York  point  and  Braille, 
reads  line,  is  a  good  lip-reader  of  short 
sentences,  articulates  about  forty 
words,  adds  freely  combinations  of  fig- 
ures from  one  to  ten.  This  list  could 
be  considerably  extended  if  space 
would  permit,  but  sufficient  has  been 
Slid  to  show  two  things:  First,  the 
great  good  that  is  being  done  by  the 
educators  of  "defectives";  and,  sec- 
ond, that  we  should  not  deem  life  vain 
jfor  these  people,  nor  despise  what  it  is 
in  their  power  to  do.— From  ''Edu- 
cating the  Deaf-Blind,''''  by  Ruth  Ever- 
ett, in  the  American  Monthly  Beview 
of  Bevieivs  for  April. 
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Nettle    Winitsky. 


Cora  Adelia  Crocker. 


0  Pupils  of  Perkins  Institute  for  Blind  Who  Are  Especially 
Mentioned  in  75tli  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 


NVilie  Winiwky  and  Cora  Adelia 
Crocker  are  two  little  blind-deaf  girls 
•f  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
whose  mental  progri^ss  during  tlie  past 
year  has  been  so  marked  that  consid- 
erable mention  of  them  is  made  in  the 
iSlh  annual  report  of  William  Endlcott, 
Jr..  trpasurer  of  the  school. 

~  ■  :ren   went  there  In  a  deplora- 

)'  1  and  mental  condition.  They 

..-..    leAmed   to  read  and   write— 
>  write  letters  home  to  their  pa- 
was  born  May  2S,  1892, 
■  I).  At  the  age  of  6.  whilf 

|r  fanoiy  ua*  living  in  Sprlni^field,  she 
the  klndersrarten  department  of 
f>tir,'  ■  .:•     ■  ■!    .:    !>■     -notion 

ili.  ;<d  a 

iiif-nln- 


jltl."!.  Thereafter  she  was  practically 
olind  and  deaf— a  victim  of  "major- 
aliorea,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  medical 
books. 

Thus  afllicted,  slie  went  to  the  in.sti- 
lute  in  September  1905,  as  a  .special 
deaf-blind  pupil.  She  was  given  a  spe- 
cial leaciier.  Althougli  fragile  in  lioalth, 
she  was  cheerful  and  willing  and  e.\- 
Iremel.v  attentive  to  her  lessons.  She 
spent  three  months  in  langriage  worl-:. 
studied  tho  manual  alphabet  wrote  witii 
penfll.  strove  to  r<^ad  books  in  embos.«fd 
print  and  took  lessons  in  sloyd  and  kiill- 
ting. 

Kventually  she  learned  enough  words 
and  writing  to  compose  a  letter  to  licr 
mother.  Tiiis  task  was  tlio  greatest  cl- 
fort  of  licr  young  iile.  Whon  it  was 
done  she  was  the  proudest  and  happiest 
little  girl  in   th<'  whoio  Kiliool. 

Cora  Adr-lia   Crocker  was  a  blind-deaf 

f'lrl  of  anotlier  type  wlien  she  enterofi 
he  Institution.  Very  patiently  Cora.'< 
teacljer,  Miss  -AWIjIo  O.  Poltle,  .so\iglil  to 
And  out  some  interest  wliiili  would  ••-- 


••  iiiiiBi-iiin  and  lot  UtT  huiull.- 
ilio   uninuls    tlioro   and   lli. 
I    I  "I'  trouble.s. 

■  'Uiui  out  tUit  she  en- 
:  tlower.M.  Tills  wiis  an- 
iiy   for  I,ie  (levelopmeiil 

And    liisily,    they   sue 
'•sting   luM-    in    study    m 

Oiid  .suit.  lu.s.  .in<l  tliu.s  Insplievl  her  to 
and     ?le\urs"'"vv.  i^""'"    '"    ""'■    <•"""' 
i>i    llnic.      her   gieatoHt    ilollKht    of   i.i.. 
veeu  was  (he  oon.posltion    .V  rhildlslV 
i.u.ibling    letters    lioine— leiteVs    xWil.  i. 
wero  forall  the  worl.l  just  ike  s   raw       «' 
l.'iig    drawn-out    letters    of    otlier    e    ll 
n^r,'!'  ''•'!"/'»"  •■'CO  and  he.ir  aVu    speil 
P,"'^'rf.  ""^"'■°   ''""'•»   "'«o    .si  e   lenin,  d 
l.)^|roud   and    cry   over   Dickens"   'XUtle 

Now,    n-llii    Xoljle    Winllzkv     sHa    i^ 

In    addition    to    Trea.surer   v,,,i\^^tt'    i 
[rre^es.'*>7t^i«'l  t^i.-tfll  P""'      '■-! 

Boston    for    the    lie  tw,  L"^i'i"     ''"""«'     '" 
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A   FRENCH    HELEN    KELLER 


MARIE   HUERTIN,   DEAF,   DUMB   AND 

BLIND  ^i     ^ 

_— ^  >-  "    ^  ■*    f 


The  Touching  Story  of  a  Nun's  Devotion 
to  a  Most  Pitiful  Unfortunate,  Whom 
She  Has  Educated — Though  Lacking  Miss 
Keller's  Charm,  Mile.  Huertin  Has  Ac- 
quired Many  of  Her  Accomplishments — 
How  She  Was  First  Brought  Into  Com- 
munication with  Others — Her  Busy  and 
Very  Happy  Life  Today 


BY    G.    LENOTRE 
[Translated  from  Le  Monde  Illustre] 

Every    Frenchman    knows    the   name    of 
M.  Maurice  de  la  Slzeranne,  author  of  thrill- 
ing books  which  will  have  a  unique  and  vci 
notable  place  in  the  history  of   French  li 
erature.     M.    de   la    Slzeranne   gives   us  h 
own  Impressions,  gives  us  himself;  his  ever; 
word  is  personal;  and  his  personal  impre.s- 
elons  have  a  general  Interest  because  he  is 
iblind.     L>oeing   his    sight   when    a  child,    he 
accepted    the   affliction    with    a   rcsigpatioii 
that  soon   transformed  Itself  Into  an  apos- 
tolate.     I  speak  not  only  of  the  Associatioi 
Valentin  Haily,  which  he  founded  and  et: 
directs,  but  of  that  moral   campaign  of  h' 
In  which  he  has  striven  to  make  the  seein: 
understand    the   blind   and    to    destroy    tin 
wicked  prejudice  that  makes  people  regard 
the  blind  ae  of  necessity  isolated  from  so- 
ciety, excluded  from  all  Intellectual  life  and 
forever  deprived  of  all  that  makes  existence 
pleasurable  and  interesting. 

I  was  reminded  of  M.  de  la  Slzeranne  and 
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Tiis  cajnpalgn  while  reading,  tlie  otlier  day, 
the  wonderful  story  of  a  girl  born  blind  and 
deaf  and  consequently  dumb.  On  the  first 
of  March,  1895,  a  cooper  of  Vertou,  near 
Nantes,  came  to  the  sisters  of  La  Sagesse 
at  Larnay,  not  far  from  Poitiers,  br:ng:ng 
with  him  his  ten-year-old  daughter,  Marie 
Heurtin,  who  liad  never  seen  or  lieard  or 
Bpoken — save  to  utter  inarticulate  cries.  She 
had  a.  brutish  face,  a  scared  look,  and  tlie 
alarmed  agitation  of  a  lunatic.  The  Larnay 
inuns  opened  their  doors  to  this  miserable 
■creature,  upon  whom  a  curse  seemed  to 
have  rested  from  the  first. 

Marie  Heurtin  was  in  fact  a  little  aniinal. 

As   the  sense  of  taste   was   the  only  sense ; 

that  gave  her  enjoyment,  she  thought  only 

of    her    food.      Her    appetite    satisfied,    she 

would  fall  asleep.  Waking,  she  would  grope 

for  her  spoon  and  tin  plate  and  beat  them 

together    till    someone    brought    her    some- 

:  thing  else  to  eat.    She  had  a  sort  of  instinct. 

One  day  she  contrived  to  find  her  way  back 

'■tq-a.  house  where  she  had  been  given  some 

;jam;   reaching  the  door,    she   howled,   hold- 

i  ing  out  a  piece  of  dry  bread  to  make  plain 

I  her    demands.      SoWtimes   she    would    slip 

down  into  the  cellar,   turn  the  spiggot  of  a 

wine  barrel  and  help  herself. 

A  nun  named  Sister  Salnte-Marguerlte 
y.-as  given  the  keeping  of  this  unfortunat'.' 
creature,  and  with  heroic  courage  set  about 
educating  her.  Education!  What  couM 
she  learn  and  how.  when  she  had  neither 
sight  nor  hearing  nor  power  of  speech?  It 
tcok  faith  to  enter  upon  such  an  under- 
taking, and  Sister  Sainte-Marguerite  had 
^  faith.  She  believed— indeed  knew— that 
rwithin  that  lamentable  body  dwelt  a  soul. 
and  that  her  one  duty  was  to  awaken  that 
soul.  For  a  wonder,  she  succeeded.  In  a 
beautiful  snd  very  touching  book,  "Une 
Ame  en  Prison,"  M.  Louis  Arnould  has 
written  the  story  of  Marie  Huertln  and  the 
marvels  *'rought  by  her  teacher. 

The  start  was  lay  no  means  encouraging. 
At  first  the  child  was  seized  with  fits  of 
fury.  This  state  of  things  continued  nearly 
two  rhonths.  Her  teacher  had  noticed  that 
the  poor  little  girl  showed  a  great  affection 
for  a  pocket  knife  she  had  brought  with  he.- 
(rom  home.  She  took  it  away.  Marie 
moped.  The  nun  gave  back  the  knife,  at 
the  same  time  laying  the  child's  hands  one 
over  the  other  crosswise;  among  deaf 
mutes,  that  is  the  abridged  sign  for  "knife." 
Having  done  this,  she  again  confiscated  the 
knife.  Marie  was  angry,  but  when  she 
learned  to  make  the  sign  on  her  own  Initia- 
tive the  knife  was  given  back  for  good. 
The  first  step  had  been  accomplished.  The 
child  had  understood  the  relation  between 
the   sign    and    tlie    thing. 

With  angelic  patience.  Sister  Sainte- 
Marguerite  went  on  to  teach  Marie  Huertin 
to  ask  for  a  fork,  for  an  egg,  and  for  meat. 
Soon  she  knew  all  the  signs  of  the  deaf- 
mute  .  alphabet— or  at  least  all  those  that 
serve  to  designate  material  objects.  Th^i\ 
came  the  teaching  of  signs  for  "ho^," 
"cold,"  "big"  and  "little,"  so  that  the  girl 
could  not  only  ask  for  a  certain  variety  o? 
food,  but  add  the  word  denoting  the  qual- 
ity she  wanted— "A  little  bread,"  "S'^me  coM 
meat."  Those  who  witnessed  these  results 
went  wild  with  delight;  but  the  good  nun 
vras  dreaming  of  something  far  better.  At 
bottom,  her  purpose  was  to  bring  her  pupil 
to  comprehend  abstract  ideas.  She 
wanted  to  inculcate  faith  and  piety,  auO 
she  perserved  mag-nificently.  As  Marie's 
sense  of  touch  became  more  discrimina'ing. 
her  teacher,  made  her  understand  what  a 
chjld  was,  what  an,  old  woman  v/as,  and 
what  death  w?,s.  Marie  had  a  great  fright 
one  day  when  for  the  first  time  she  laid 
her  hand  on  the  brow  of  a  dead  nun,  in 
whom  she  had  seemed  to  be  interested. 
But  her  Joy  was  unbounded  when  lltth; 
children,  wera  entrusted  to  her;  she  would 
pet  their  hair  untiringly:  if  her  hand  en- 
countered a  ribbon  or  a  comb  it  would  lln- 
iger  upon  it  with  rapturous  fascination,  till 


It  seemed  that  "Marie  was  becoming  co- 
quettish." 

Before  long  Sister  Sainte-Marguerite  be- 
gan teaching  her  the  Braille  alphabet  of 
raised  letters  for  the  blind.  "When  Marie 
had  learned  to  read  them  she  quickly  taught 
iher  to  reproduce  them.  And  from  that 
day  the  miracle  was  accomplished;  the 
I  sleeping  soul  was  awakened. 

Today  Marie  Huertin  has  an  extended 
knowledge  of  history,  literature  and  science. 
She  is  skilled  in  dactylography;  she  has 
even  learned  ordinary  handwriting  and  is 
clever  at  it.  She  plays  dominoes.  She  is 
interested  in  everything,  talks  of  every- 
thing, gets  enjoyment  out  of  everything. 

Reading  naturally  is  her  favorite  pleas- 
ure. She  has  also  a  great  relish  for  travat 
because  of  the  variety  of  the  sensations  she 
experiences  on  the  water.  In  railway  trains 
and  in  the  open  country.  Motormg  she 
adores— it  is   "so  swift  and  gentle." 

Marie  Heurtin  is  happier  than  many  a 
millionaire  not  deaf,  dumb  and  -blind.  For 
one  thing,  she  Is  busier  than  they;  her  day 
has  not  an  idle  moment;  she  knows  no 
ennui.  Her  photograph  shows  you  a  fine, 
stout  girl,  with  masculine  features,  hair  cut 
short,  and  eyes  that  seem  to  see.  She  has 
a  slightly  mischievous  smile.  You  wonder 
if  she  does  n't  sometimes  look  down  upon 
the  rest  of  us  mortals,  to  whom  so  many 
thi'igs  are  indispensable — eyes  to  see  with, 
ears  to  hear  with,  tongues  to  talk  with— and 
who,  with  all  those  devices  at  our  command, 
still  think  ourselves  unhappy.  No  doubt 
she  is  often  tempted  to  indulge  a  compas- 
sion like  that  of  the  blind  man  who  at 
tible  one  evening  in  a  hotel  heard  the  other 
guests  loudly  demanding  that  the  gas  be 
lighted  and  was  moved  to  say  in  tones  of 
sincere  pity:  "Mon  Dieu.  how  sad  it  must 
be  tQ  have  to  see  in  order  to  eat!" 


BasToT,    Mfiss.     ^er^^/d 
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Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  His 
Performances,  with  Four 
Weeks  of  Athletic  Train- 
ing, Are  Remarkable. 


NEW  VISTA  MR.  PINTO 
HAS  OPENED  UP  TO  HlWli 


Every  pleasant  afternoon  about  4:30 
an    intereste\i    group    gather.s    on    the 
South    Boston    playground    to    watch    a 
boy  In   running   togs  do  stunts    on   the , 
trapeze.    But  the  interest  of  the  crowd' 
Is  not  on  the  stunts  but  upon  the  per- ; 
I  former.  | 


Blind,  Jeaf  and  diunb.  Tommy 
Stringer  doe-s  .slowly,  to  be  sure,  but 
with  apparent  fearlessness,  thing.'=: 
which  some  men  would  not  care  to  do 
wltli  iheir  eyes  open,  and  very  few 
with  their  eyes  shut.  A  turn  at  the 
travelling  rings,  a  few  tricks  on  the 
bar  and  the  parallel  bars  and  a  mile  or 
mile  and  a  half  run  make  two  hours  of 
pretty  strenuous  exercise  for  a  boy 
who  four  weeks  ago  knew  nothing  of 
I  gymnastic  apparatus.  Tom  and  his 
'  teacher,  George  Pinto,  come  out  upon 
{ the  field,  conversing  by  means  of  touch 
language.  Mr.  Pinto  goes  to  the  bar 
and  takes  a  turn  or  two  while  Tom 
skilfully  follows  his  movenients  with 
his  outstretched  hands.  So  delicately 
sensitive  is  his  power  of  feeling  that, 
although  he  appears  to  touch  him  hard- 
ly at  all,  he  is  able  to  reproduce  accu- 
rately and  immediately  his  teacher's 
feat.  He  Imitates  quietly  and  simply, 
with  no  timid  shrinking  or  question, 
quite  a.s  any  boy  follows  his  gymna- 
sium instructor. 

Of  course  he  can  do  nothing  entirely 
unaided.  Mr.  i^into  stands  by  him  al- 
ways ready  to  msure  his  safety.  When 
he  uses  the  travelling  rings,  Mr.  Pinto 
places  each  one  deftly  in  Ills  out- 
stretched hand  as  he  swings  toward  it. 
When  he  runs,  he  runs  with  his  hand  on 
Mr.  Pinto's  shoulder.  When  he  tries 
the  trapeze,  Mr,  Pinto  leaps  up  first 
catches  it  and  crosses  his  feet.  In  W.^ 
step  thus  provided,  Tona  places  his  foot; 
and  raises  himself  up  without  the  least! 
trouble.  Once  there  he  swings  back  and 
forth  fearlessly  and  at  a  slight  touch 
from  Mr.  Pinto  drops  easily  to  the 
ground. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  thing  about  liis 
whole  performance  is  his  perfectly  un- 
afraid, mater-of-fact  manner.  Fear 
does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him.  One 
fall,  one  Injury,  while  it  probably  could 
not  shake  his  faith  in  Mr.  Pinto,  might 
make  him  fearful  of  the  trapeze  and  bar 
for  months. 

Mr.  Pinto  has  been  teaching  Tom  for 
four  weeks.  He  found  him  a  mollycod- 
dle, the  latter  says.  At  first  Tom  ob- 
jected to  the  new  exercise.  His  gym- 
nasium suit  did  not  appeal  to  him  for  a 
public  performance.  The  bar  he  ob- 
jected to  because,  when  his  head  was 
down,  "things  fell,"  he  said.  When  he 
first  tried  track  work,  it  was  found  he 
could  not  run  50  yards.  He  could  not 
really  run  at  all.  He  objected  stren- 
uously to  that  form  of  exercise.  Even 
now  the  pain  in  his  side,  after  a  long 
run,  makes  him  solicitous  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  hLs  heart. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  likes  It. 
He  is  proud  of  his  muscles  and  delight- 
edly displays  the  knot  on  his  arm.  He 
goes  and  comes  from  his  dally  sport 
:->"itli  a  strange,  contented  smile.  It  !-a.s 
opened  up  a  vast,  new  experience  to 
him. 

It  is  18  years  since  Tommy  Stringer 
was  placed  in  the  Jamaica  Plain  kinder, 
garten  for  the  blind,  a  good-natured,  4- 
year-old  child,  utterly  unconscious  of 
himself  and  of  his  isolation  from  the 
I  outer  world.  Through  the  patient  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Anagnos  and  of  his  devoted 
teacher.  Miss  Ruth  Thomas,  little  by  lit- 
tle he  was  brought  to  a  consciousness 
!of  the  world  about  him.  Today  he  is  a 
well  grown  young  man  of  22,  erect, 
manly,  and  in  spite  of  his  affliction  per- 
fectly cheerful.  He  is  extremely  inter- 
lested  in  mechanical  things.  He  delights 
in  machinery  and  in  his  little  workshop. 
Sloyd  work  particularly  interests  him 
and  he  has  made  numbers  of  articles. 
He  cherishes  iittle  mechanical  schemes, 
such  as  converting  an  old  clock  into  al 
metronome. 

Neatness  is  a  fiasslon  with  him.  He 
;is  unhappy  at  the  slightest  spot  on  his 
clothes  or  at  a  sp^ck  of  dust  in  his 
room.  When  he  malies  his  bed,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  counterpahe  must  be  ar- 
ranged with  perfect  symmetry. 

This  year  a  great  effort  is  being  made 
to  develop  the  social  and  physical  side 
of  his  nature.  For  this  task,  no  happier 
choice  could  have  been  made  than 
George  Pinto.  Deaf  himself  and  once 
blind  he  has  a  sympathetic  compre- 
hension of  Tom's  needs  impossible  to 
any   one    else. 

"Deaf  people  live  in  a  world  of  their 
own."    said    Supt.    Allen   of   the   Perkins    ^m 
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K      Tommy  Stringer  Receiving  instructions  on  the  Horizontal  Bar 


this  letter  is  remarkable   when   the  tre- , 
mendous    difficulty    under    which    Tom  ^ 
labored   In  learning   English   is   realized.  I 
He   could   not  grasp  the   idea  of   words.  ! 
He  was  used  to  a  sign  language,  where 
one  touch,  perhaps,  .stood  for  an  entire 
sentence.     Words   like   "the"   and   "and" 
were  incomprehensible  to  him. 

Mr.  Pinto  says  of  him: 

"Thomas  Stringer  may  be  justly  called 
Boston'  charge.  For  the  past  IS  years  he 
has  been  In  our  midst,  growing  and  de. 
veloping  until  now  it  would  be  hard  to 
recognize  in  the  fine,  manly  figure,  erect 
and  independent,  the  intelligent  face  and 
alert  expression^  the  fromer  little  waif 
who  came  here  shut  in  by  double  walls 
of  darkness  and  silence.  It  has  been  a 
long  step  from  those  days;  aye.  a  very 
long  one,  and  beset  by  countless  stum- 
bling blocks  of  a  nature  that  made  them 
more  difficult  than  Is  usually  tiie  case. 
But  it  has  been  a  triumphant  one." 


Doing  a  Mile  Run 


On  the  Flying  Rings. 
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Alone  in  London 

VISITORS  to  London  more  often  than  not 
miss  the  most  curious  thing  to  be  seen 
in  the  great  metropolis,  and,  indeed,  Lon- 
doners themselves  know  but  little  of  the  most 
moving  things  going  on  before  them  day  after 
day.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  couple — man 
and  wife — Avho  for  years  have  stood  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  three  of  the  greatest  rail- 
way termini  of  the  world — King's  Cross,  Eu- 
ston,  and  St.  Pancras.  From  morning  till 
night  fall  they  stood  in  one  of  the  town's 
busiest  human  tide-ways,  the  man  outside  of 
St.  Pancras  Church,  wandering  aimlessly  up 
and  down  with  a  few  boot  laces  for  sale ;  and 
the  woman  ouside  of  Euston  station,  reading 
a  Bible.  Throughout  the  day  the  heavy 
stream  of  trafific  has  roared  by  them,  and 
crowds  of  hurrying  humanity  have  passed 
them  by ;  but  they  have  remained,  she  reading 
her  Bible  and  he  pursuing  his  long  monoton- 
ous walk,  severly  and  irrevocably  "Alone  in 
London,"  and  strangers  yet  seem  to  the  joy, 
sorrow,_  mystery,  glamor,  and  pathos  of  the 
play  going  on  round  them ;  for  they  are  quite, 
deaf  and  totally  blind!     They  have  their  place, 


this^  deaf  and  blind  husband  and  wife,  on  the 
city's  stage,  but  the  part  they  play  is  'a  siknt 
part,  played  out  in  darkness,  and  few  people 
notice  them.  No  doubt  they  understand  the 
manual  alphabet,  but  they  were  too  old  and  too 
nervous  to  enter  into  conversation  with  our 
artist,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  glean  any 
particulars  concerning  them.  We  understand, 
however,  that  they  have  a  small  pension  from 
a  charitable  society,  and  upon  this  and  the  con- 
tributions dropped  into  their  boxes  by  the 
heeding  few  they  just  manage  to  eke  out  a 
living.^  They  illustrate  the  great  and  crying 
need  for  a  proper  provision  for  our  aged  and 
infirm  deaf  and  deaf  -  hlmd.—B ritish  Deaf 
Monthly. 
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THE  HAND-TOUCH  SYSTEM. 

Director  Simon  Adler,  in  Buda-Pest,  presents  in  the  August  issue  of 
Blatter  his  estimation  of  Herr  Pipez's  method  of  educating  a  deaf-blind  boy. 
He  begins  by  saying  that  the  pedagogy  for  the  deaf-bhnd  is  still  at  the  experi- 
menting stage;  a  definite  proceeding  has  not  yet  been  fixed;  each  teacher  is 
trying  to  find  a  new  path.  Then  follows  a  short  introductory  description  of 
his  "case."  The  girl  he  instructs  is  about  ten  years  old,  and  she  lost  sight  and 
hearing  about  four  years  ago  through  a  brain  disease,  and  Herr  Adler  began 
her  education  after  she  recovered,  in  June,  1904. 

His  task  was  facilitated  through  the  presence  of  language  and  ideas,  but 
her  articulation  was  already  deficient.  To  educate  her  tactile  sense  proved  to 
be  somewhat  difficult.  When  the  Braille  system  was  mastered,  conversation 
took  place  in  writing,  but  owing  to  the  slowness  of  this  means  the  teacher 
tried  to  find  a  quicker  medium,  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  manual  alphabet, 
devised  for  the  seeing  deaf,  does  not  suit  well  enough  for  the  deaf-blind. 

As  it  was  intended  later  on  to  enroll  the  pupil,  Margit  Egri,  in  a  newly- 
erected  blind  school  in  the  city,  her  educator  thought  it  most  practical  to  press 
the  Braille  system  into  his  service. 

After  long  experimenting  he  decided  to  apply  the  six  points  of  the  Braille 
system  on  the  six  joints  of  three  fingers,  namely,  on  the  first  and  second  joints 
of  the  middle  finger,  the  ring  finger,  and  the  little  finger,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained through  this  device  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Now,  after  the  pupil 
has  become  quite  familiar  with  this  means  of  communication,  she  guesses  very 
often  whole  sentences  when  she  has  perceived  a  word  or  two,  and,  owing  to 
this  excellent  means,  the  pupil  is  in  possession  of  an  amount  of  knowledge  that 
would  do  honor  to  hearing  children  of  her  age.  Herr  Adler  thinks  his  system 
well  suited  for  being  generally  used  in  the  education  for  the  deaf-blind. 
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Blindness  Vs.   Deafness. 


Says  Misa  Yale  in  her  report  of  the  Northampton 
school:  "Men  used  to  dispute  as  to  whether  blindness 
or  deafness  is  the  greater  handicap  for  life.  There  can 
\ye  no  longer  any  doubt  on  this  point.  It  is  a  sound 
assertion  that  for  'for  the  education  and  direction 
of  thought  and  feeling  the  human  being  gains  more 
by  thf  pflicient  rbannel  nf  the  ear  than  by  that  of  the 
ej'C.'  'Close  the  ear,  therefore,  of  a  child,  and  it  re- 
main? more  a  nipre  animal  than  when  any  other  ave- 
nue with  the  outer  world  is  closed.' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  deaf  are  almost  un- 
animously agree<^l  that  deafness  is  much  preferable  to 
blindnesd  and  the  blind  all  declare  that  l)eing  blind  is 
far  le«  of  a  misfortune  than  being  deaf  we  are  not 
willing  Uj  accept  the  statement  »n  sweepingly  made 
that  "there  can  no  longer  Vje  any  doubt." 

The  subject  has  already  been  pretty  weU  threshed 
out  and  if  there  i«  anything  positive  arrived  at  after 
all  the  discussion  that  has  lx;en  made  it  is  the  fact 
that  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  never  agreed  on  this 
question. 
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We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  "sound  asser- 
tion" that  "for  the  education  and  direction  of  thought 
and  feeling  the  human  being  gains  more  by  the  efU- 
ent  channel  of  the  ear  than  by  that  of  the  eye.  That 
which  comes  to  the  mind  through  the  ear  is  limited. 
There  is  music  and  the  knowledge  that  comes  by  rote, 
of  course.  But  how  about  the  learning  by  travel,  b^ 
reading?     How  about  learning  a  useful   occupation? 

Almost  the  only  occupation  open  to  the  blind  is 
that  of  teaching  music,  or  playing  an  instrument,  or  a 
few  of  the  trades  that  can  be  followed  by  touch .  On  the 
other  hand  consider  the  avenues  of  employment  openi 
to  the  deaf.  Consider  how  much  more  noticeable  blind- 
ness is  than  deafness.  In  more  ways  than  one  is  the 
blind  man  dependent  upon  some  one  that  can  see.l 
The  deaf  man  can  take  care  of  himself  and  is  unno- 
ticed in  a  crowd.  Blindness  appeals  much  more  to 
one's  pity  than  does  deafness. 

The  blind  however  think  their  lot  is  much  easier 
than  is  that  of  the  deaf,  and  so  it  goes.  They  will 
propably  never  agree. 

But  on  what  grounds  then  can  the  hearing  and  see- 
ing, who  are  apparently  disinterested  judges  assert  that 


blindness  is  the  lesser  misfostune?  Being  able  to  both 
see  and  hear  they  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
be  better  able  to  say  which  of  the  two,  sight  or  hear- 
ing, they  should  prefer  to  do  without.  And  evidently 
their  verdict  is  in  favor  of  hearing. 

But  the  deaf  man  is  so  sure  his  own  view  point  is 
correct  that  he  refuses  to  be  convinced. — Hawheye. 
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THE    DEAF-BLIND. 


At  present  there  are  three  deaf-blind  children  being  educated  in 
this  School — Leslie  F.  Oren,  John  Porter  Riley  and  Lenore  Culpher, 
the  two  latter  being  colored.  Leslie  has  now  been  under  instruction 
eleven  years,  and  what  he  has  accomplished  is  well  known  to  the  public 
generally.  John  Porter  Riley  has  been  a  pupil  for  nine  years ;  is  now 
twenty  years  of  age;  can  use  his  typewriter  with  speed  and  certainty, 
setting  forth  all  of  his  wants  and  communicating  with  the  outside 
world  with  ease  and  rapidity.  Both  Leslie  and  John  can  use  the  finger- 
spelling.  Leslie  has  learned  quite  a  good  deal  of  articulation,  being 
enabled  in  this  way  to  converse  with  many  people  who  cannot  under- 
stand his  finger-spelling.  Lenore  Culpher  has  been  in  school  only  two 
years  and  has  made  but  a  fair  start.  She  is,  however,  teachable  and 
and  the  schooling  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  her.  The  past  two  years 
both  Leslie  and  John  have  been  instructed  in  wood-work  and  basket- 
making.  The  Chicago  School  for  the  Deaf  presented  to  Leslie  a  loom 
on  which  he  has  learned  to  weave  rugs.  He  has  woven  quite  a  number 
for  some  of  which  he  has  received  pay.  His  rugs  are  very  satisfactory 
for  bathrooms,  being  washable  and  can  be  sold  to  those  interested  for 
as  small  a  price  as  they  can  be  purchased  in  the  market.  All  the 
three  deaf  children  are  being  taught  at  present  by  Robert  Lyon.  At 
first  each  had  a  private  teacher,  but  as  they  advanced  in  their  school 
work,  it  was  found  that  they  could  be  taught  by  one  teacher.  The 
education  of  the  deaf-blind  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  work.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  all  it  means  to  lead  the  mind  from  total  dark- 
ness and  silence  into  communication  with  the  outside  world  through 
finger  spelling,  speech  and  by  means  of  the  type  and  Braille  writer, 
we  must  rejoice  that  our  state  has  made  provision  for  them.  Had 
these  children  been  left  in  the  hands  of  their  parents  to  grow  uj)  to 
manhood  and  to  womanhood,  shut  up  entirely  within  themselves,  they 
would  indeed  have  been  pitiable  objects.  We  must,  therefore,  feel  proud 
that  enlightened  civilization  can  do  such  wonderful  things  for  the  most 
unfortunate.  In  fact,  the  work  of  educating  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
deaf-blind  must  always  stand  as  the  greatest  triumph  in  educational 
effort.  It  indicates  that  the  people  have  advanced  to  a  very  high  stage 
of  civilization  with  all  of  its  multiplied  sympathies  and  charitable 
virtues . 
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In    five    >«-ar»    13-ycar-oId    Alleen    Kerr, 
In   uiter   Mlndnms.   <J<*af   to    every   sound, 
■p^aklnc   only    through    the    tenuous    me- 
dium   of    •    rudimentary    voice,    and    fln- 
jt*Tr   trained    to   preternatural    cleverness, 
tlMs  learned   to  talk   and   be   tBTited   to.   to 
read,  spell,   add.   subtract,   multiply.     Her 
fodty    Impr'aoncd    mind      has     even     em- 
barked   upon    the     myster!ous   sea   of   ab- 
■tractlons.    of     grammar    and     the     like. 
Ihlnis.  even,  thai  must  exist  without  the 
^•n  of  her  facile  fingers.    Those  who  have 
"^rfhedhermarvelous  progress  are  unanl- 
in    declaring   that.    consid»-ring    tho 
ttances.    It    Is    fully   as   remarkable 
of   Helen   Keller.     Alleen,   at  Ave, 
•  tJ    from    an    attack    of    meningitis 
blind    and   deaf.      Even    her    vocal 
were    afllcted.     and     she     speaks 
and    with    difficulty.      For    tliree 
s'  ••     r.v  el\-^d     practically     no     In- 
■   I    she    went    to    live    with 
r.   at    17    p:ast    Eighteenth 
L". (.:;.     Hince   then  hT  ad- 
\ati..  nrkable.     During   the 

has   been   under  the 
"•"•:i--  -!     :-f3   Trader  of  Clover- 

'1  lie     only      particular     In      which 
Kerr    was    more     fortunate    thun 
iC^Mrr   was    (hat   in   being   slri'-ken 
■■^d   of  two  years,   she   had   a 
■    of  experiences,  a   more  com- 

.'• •      supply     of     conceptions,     on 

wni«-h   m   draw.     On   the   other   hand,   she 

has      h,Td      Immeasurably      less      training. 

•'' —      ■  '-"    learned    the    deaf    nnd    dumb 

'    on  account   of  her  blindness, 

.  a  means  only  of  sending,  and 

f .  .-ivlng  spf-ech.     Hhe  was  eiu-our- 

I   ■Invent"   a   system   of  lip-reading 

own.       I*h'>rtii!Sly.    step    by    slep, 

of    knowledge. 

1  li'-liiiid  an  aver- 

reads   the  raised 

r  tlie  blind,  answers 

■  h  ihp  ')u<-stlonM  she 

Hjmbs    upon    the    tips 

Her    proKrens     Is    nc- 

I'jicli     fart     that     she 

•■T  Hbnormal  brain  msikeR 


it  that  much  easier  to  accumulate  others. 
Aiiet-n  Is  a  sunny-tempered  girl,  her 
grandmother  and  her  teachc-rs  sav.  She 
Is  as  ml.schicvous  a.s  a  sprite,  and  noth- 
ing plfysPH  her  as  much  a.s  a  practical! 
joke.  Never  sad,  .she  smiles  and  laughs ' 
the  days  away,  in  the  dark  and  the  dead  I 
silence.  »»i^BB.».    J 


rlfu^U^A.      OhtA,       Pl^i^       De^hh 


i  A  second  Helen  Keller  is  Miss  Aileen  Kerr  of  Covington,  Ky.,  who  is  deaf, 
I  dumb  and  blind. 


j  Miss  Kerr  Is  now,  through  a  special 
act  of  legislation,  a  ward  of  the  state 
:  of  Kentucky.  Only  last  week  Gov.  Wil- 
j  son  signed  the  papers  for  that  pur- 
[pose;  from  this  time  on  the  common- 


wealth will  provide  for  her  education. 
By  a  method  which  she  has  herself 
originated,  she  reads  the  conversation 
of  a  companion  by  placing  her  Angers 
on  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  a 


Fig.  2. — diagram  of  the  brailtvE  "touch- 
alphabet." 

deaf  person  by  touching  the  parts  of  the 
body  in  the  required  order.  A  conversation 
of  that  kind  might  afford  a  very  curious 
and  somehow  alarming  aspect.  The  other 
method  of  satisfying  the  want  of  mental  in- 
tercourse is  still  more  wearisome.  The 
blind  and  deaf  person  repeats  the  alphabet 
from  the  beginning  for  each  single  letter 
of  the  intended  word  anew,  to  be  stopt  when 
the  special  letter  is  reached." 

A  curious  German  finger-alphabet,  that 
of  Hieronymus  Lorm,  has  an  interesting 
history.  Lorm  became  deaf  and  blind  in 
his  sixteenth  year  and  devised  his  own 
method  of  communicating  with  the  outside 
world.  This  is  shown  partially  by  the  dia- 
gram, but  its  intricacy  prevents  detailed  ex- 
planation here,  as  it  also  makes  the  scheme 
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TALKING  WITH  THE  BLIND-DEAF 


THE  GENERALLY  adopted  method  of  communication 
with  the  blind  and  deaf  is  that  used  in  teaching  Laura 
Bridgman,  namely,  the  "manual  alphabet,"  devised  for 
speech  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  was,  of  course,  designed 
to  be  received  through  the  sense  of  sight,  but  the  signs  may 
be  imprest  upon  the  palm  and  recognized  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
Other  successful  methods  include  that  employed  by  the  Prince 
Obolensky,  in  Russia,  which  consists  in  leading  about  the  fore- 
finger on  a  plate  fitted  with  raised  letters  in  Latin  and  Braille, 
and  the  impression  of  common  letters  upon  the  palm.  Prof.  A. 
Czily,  of  the  Budapest  University,  who  writes  on  this  subject 
in  The  Volta  Review  (Washington,  May) ,  tells  us  of  a  blind  and 
deaf  gentleman  of  advanced  age  who  not  long  ago  in  this  way 
learned  by  heart  a  story  in  verse  running  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand lines.  A  procedure  employed  in  some  cases  consists  in 
writing  with  the  seized  forefinger  of  the  blind  and  deaf  person, 
who,  from  the  movement  induced,  recognizes  the  respective 
letters.     Professor  Czily  goes  on  to  say ; 

"  I  further  heard  of  two  methods  seldom  practised,  and  only 
remarkable  for  uncommon  unwieldiness ;  they  move  our  pity 
rather  than  arouse  our  interest.  The  one  is  based  on  giving  to 
different  parts  of  the  body  the  signification  of  the  several  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet ;  speech  is  communicated  to  the  blind  and 
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Illustrations  used  by  courtesy  of  *'The  Volta  Review,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fig.  1. — DIAGRAM  OF  lorm's  "touch  alphabet.' 


>  ul«bl»  for  tem-hinK.  It  ilcpfiids  on  tuuohiixr  ililTort'iit 
IMurUof  the  hiirHl  in  difftrent  WHyn.  A  siinilitr  toiioh-spofoh  hii.s 
brfn  «lfvi»t««i  h>  u  Styrian  toaoher  namt^l   PiciH'tz.    ami    these 


FtO.  3. — TUK  17.ILV   '■TOIICn-TAl.K   MACHDJB." 

<»n  tlie  rUlit  ire  the  keys  pr«*.-vs«nl  by  itie  ojHinitor;  on  tlie  left  is  tb»' 
tniajdnary  liaiwl  of  a  t>lln<l-i|i'iif  ppivon  rfoplvinc  I )«■  impressions. 

and  others  like  them  are  now  widely  used,  especially  in  Europe. 

One  of  them,  due  to  Adler,  of  Budapest,  uses  the  point-letters 
of  the  Braille  alphabet,  widely  employed  by 
the  blind.  The  points  forming  the  letters 
are  supposed  to  e.xist  on  three  finjrers  of  the 
hand,  and  the  letters  are  indicated  by  touch- 
in>r  as  many  points  as  necessary.  This  sys- 
tem, the  writer  notes,  has  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  operated  mechanically.  He 
wvite>j : 

"  I  hail  a  lever  construction  made  (see  the 
accompanying  diagram)  with  six  keys  hav- 
ing the  same  distribution   as  that  on    the 
German  Braille  writing-machine  of  Picht. 
Each  of    these  keys  is   connected  with  one 
separate  peg  in  such  a  way  that  through 
pre.ssing  down  the  former  the  latter  is  lifted 
to  a  certain  height.     These  corresponding 
si.x  pegs  are  grouped  in  conformity  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  six  points  of  the  Braille 
system,  yet  not  in  such  close  vicinity  as  on  the  above-mentioned 
machine  for  writing  Braille  letters;  but,  according  to  the  pur- 
pose here  in  view,  suited  to  the  mea.sures  of  the  first  and  second 
joints  of  the  last  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

"  .As  it  was  my  intention  to  experiment  previously  on  myself 
and  on  other  grown-up  people,  I  took  those  measures  from  the 
full-grown  hand.  To  serve  the  purpose  more  conveniently,  a 
hollow  cast  of  the  left  palm  and  fingers  had  been  fixt  to  the  top 
of  the  machine  in  .such  a  position  that  each  one  of  the  last  three 
fingers  of  the  hand  resting  on  it  could  be  touched  only  by  two 
of  the  iK'gH  passing  through  proper  holes  in  the  mold  when 
tipped  ui). 

'The  two  central  keys,  L,  and  /^,  lift  the  two  pegs  for  the 
middle  finger,  marking  the  upper  pair  of  the  Braille  points. 
The  a<ljoining  two,  L-,  and  /^..  those  of  the  ring  finger,  mark 
the  middle  pair  of  the  jKjints.  The  two  outward  keys,  L,  and 
^1,  lift  the  two  pegs  for  the  little  finger,  and  of  course  mark 
the  lowest  pair  of  points." 

Profeiwor  Czily  reports  that  )i.-  liop.-s  to  jjerfect  this  syste;n 
HO  that  a  Mingle  teacher  or  lecturer  may  by  its  means  "  talk  "  to 
yS  great  "  audience  "  of  deaf-blind  persons. 
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Girls  Reproduced  Poem  on  Type- 
writer After  Teacher  Had 
Communicated    It    to  Them 

,     Letter  by  Letter.  \jfi  i 

NEW  YORK.  June  IB— Wonderful 
concentration  of  mind,  acquired 
through  their  extraordinary  sense  of 
touch,  was  man!fr.«!to(J  by  two  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  pupils  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  tbg  Ti-)j^^[-iipt|orL. 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  the  Slat 
commencement  exercises,  held  on  the 
lawn  facing  the  academic  building. 
The  pupils  who  showed  such  marked 
proficiency  were  Catherine  Pederson 
and  Ella  Hopkins,  18  and  19  years 
old,  respectively. 

When  the  two  blind  girls  came  up 
to  receive  thoir  prizos,  Enoch  Henry 
urrier,  the  principal,  announced 
that  each  had  been  able  to  transcribe 
on  a  typewriter  for  the  blind  the 
whole  of  "Marmion,"  Sir  Walter 
i  Scott's  narrative  poem,  although  It 
had  been  communicated  to  them 
only  once  by  their  teacher,  Miss 
,Myra  L.  Barrager.  Mr.  Currier  said 
the  transcription  of  the  poem  was 
nearly  perfect  and  was  far  better 
thrin  usually  found  among  high 
school  pupils. 

During  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion received  by  the  girls  Miss  Bar- 
rnger  communicated  "Marmion"  to 
the  g:irls,  at  the  same  time  talting  one 
of  the  hands  of  each  in  her  own  and 
reading  off  the  words  letter  by  letter. 
The  teacher  stood  between  the  girls, 
and  it  took  a  week  to  complete  the 
ipoem.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
blind  pupils  were  told  to  write  down 
on  the  typewriter  what  had  been  com- 
municated to  them.  They  went  about 
their  task  as  if  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  and  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  the  whole  poem,  nearly  word  for 
word,  had  been  written  out.  compris- 
ing 16  closely  written  pages  of  sym- 
iJ)ols. 
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'MarmionV  Communicated  to  Therti 
)n£^  Two  audents  Write  Out 
Itire  Poem. 


WondPrfnT'coiicentratlon  of  mind,  ac- 
quired through  their  extraordinary  sense! 
of  touch,  was  manifested  yesterday  by  twol 
deaf,  dumb  and  .Jaljfl.^,  pupils  of  the  New 
YorlBliMiHfBuonfor  the  Instruction  of  the 
Beaf  and  Dumb  at  the  nlnety-h'i'sfTcnn"' 
mencenfttrt— exercises,  held  on  the  lawn 
facing  the  academic  building.  Tne  pupils 
who  showed  such  marked  proficiency  were, 
Catherine  Pederson  and  Ella  Hopkins,! 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  old,  respeo-: 
tlvely.  I 

When  the  two  blind  girls  came  up  to  re- 
celva  their  prizes  Mr.  Enoch  Henry  Cur- 
rier, the  principal,  announced  that  each 
had  been  able  to  transcribe  on  a  type- 
writer for  the  blind  the  whole  of  "Mar- 
mion,"  Sir  Walter  Scott's  narrative  poem, 
although  It  had  been  communicated  to 
them  only  once  by  their  teacher.  Miss 
jMyjia  L.  Barrager.  Mr.  Currier  said  tne 
i  transcription  of  the  poem  was  nearly  per- 
tfect  and  was  far  better  than  is  usually 
found   among  high  school  pupils. 

During  the  course  of  Instruction  received 
by  the  girls  Mlas  Barrager  communicated 
"Marmioh"  to  the  girls,  at  tile  same  time 
taking  one  of  the  hands  of  each  in  her 
lown  and  reading  off  the  words  letter  by 
jletter.  The  teacher  stood  between  the 
girls,  an-d  it  took  a  week  to  complete  the 
Entire  poem:  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
blind  pupils  were  told  to  write  down  on 
the  typewriter  what  had  been  communi- 
cated to  them.  They  went  about  their 
task  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  it, 
and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  the  whole 
poem,  nearly  word  for  word,  had  been 
written  <  out,  comprising  sixteen,  closely 
written  pages  of  symbols. 

Each  girl  received  a  handsome  prize,  and 
fhe  announcement  of  their  proficiency 
fellclted  long  applause,  although  they 
lacked  the  power  to  hear  it.  However,  it 
[was  communicated  to  them,  and  they  left 
the  improvised  stage  the  picture  of  hap- 
piness. 

j  Several  hundred  persons  occupied  seats 
ttnthe  lawn  during  the  exercises,  many 
BP'^om  spoke  to  each  other  by  means  of 
the  sign  language.  Among  those  present' 
Syere  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Augustus  Stod- 
dard, president  of  the  Board  of  Directors; 
Mr.  William  Rhinelander  Stewart,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities;  Gen- 
eral Michael  Kerwin,  State  Pension 
Agent;  Assemblyman  F.  A.  Higgins,  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Leale,  Mr.  Robert  G.  Hone  and 
Mr.  John  B.  Ford. 

Graduating  essays  were  delivered  by 
Frank  T.  Lux,  "Carmansville;"  Frank  M 
N'lmmo,  "Educational  Aspect  of  Ath' 
letlos;"  Goorge  K.  S.  Gompcrs,  "Halley's 
Comet,"  and  Frederick  G.  Fancher,  vale-j 
dlctorlan  of  his  cless,  "Agriculture  for  the] 
Peaf."  A 
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A  STUDY-AND  ITS  CURE. 

When  the  Great  Master  places  his  finger  upon 
the  lips  and  ears  of  the  child  and  silence  forever  is 
his  lot  in  life,  the  schools  for  the  deaf  open  their 
doors  for  his  partial  amelioration.  When  the  Divine 
touch  closes  a  child's  eyes  and  a  life  of  darkness 
envelops  him,  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  open  to 
him;  and  if  they  do  not  restore  his  sight,  they  can 
pour  the  sunshine  of  heaven  into  his  soul. 

Deaf  children  and  blind  children,  while  hy  the 
very  nature  of  their  affliction  are  handicapped  in 
life's  eventful  strife,  are  enabled  to  have  their  phys- 
ical infirmities  reduced  to  a  minimum  at  the  schools, 
so  nobly  supported  by  the  various  states.  With 
proper  encouragement  and  training  they  become  in 
general  good  law-abiding,  self-supporting,  and  useful 
citizens. 

The  little  fellow  though  who  not  only  sees 
naught,  or  hears  naught,  and  who  has  other  physical 
deficiencies  added  to  his  loss  of  sight  or  hearing 
must  have  that  courage  which  can  only  descend  from 
heaven  if  he  ever  succeeds. 

In  all  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  there  are 
several  children  who  struggle  on  and  on,  not  counting 
their  deafness  or  blindness  in  the  equation  of  the 
fight,  but  some  other  physical  weakness.  In  this 
school  was  received  three  years  ago  a  little  blind  boy 
whose  anemiac  appearance  denoted  perhaps  heart 
weakness.  His  mother  upon  placing  him  in  the 
school  remarked  that  he  was  subject  to  fainting 
spells  and  one  would  probably  soon  carry  him  off. 
He  was  as  near  an  inert  mass  as  human  life 
could  possibly  be;  but  he  had  tenacity  of  purpose  in 
his  little  soul  and  although  blind  and  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flower  already  touched  by  frost,  he  persist- 
ed. He  received  careful  medical  treatment  but  the 
pallor  of  countenance  refused  to  disappear  and  at 
times  it  was  painfully  evident  that  the  thread  of  life 
must  soon  snap.  But  still  he  was  as  patient  as  ever, 
always  struggling  to  learn  to  read  with  his  pale 
white  fingers  moving  to  and  fro  over  the  pages  of 
raised  letters.  If  he  would  only  just  once  do  some- 
thing mischievous  and  fail  to  get  on  the  honor-roll 
for  the  week,  we  would  shout  for  very  joy  at  this 
evidence  of  the  natural  boy  overcoming  the  diseas- 
ed body.  Always  quiet,  always  still,  and  with  a 
hollowness  and  weakness  of  voice  that  made  con- 
versation of  any  length  painful,  he  kept  up  his 
struggle  to  learn  to  read  but  with  such  indifferent 
success  that  every  one  interested  in  his  progress  must 
have  felt  faint  at  heart.  Not  he,  however,  as  his 
daily  struggle  over  his  lessons  seemed  to  present  to 
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him  an  ever-pleasing  kaleidescopic  picture,  althoui^li 
it  may  have  been  the  same  few  lines  which  had  been 
gone  over  a  hundred  innes  before. 

All  Ibis  is  now  rapidly  passing  away.  The  pood 
red  blood  is  besinnintr  to  surge  through  his  veins 
and  the  delicate  tint  of  the  sea-washed  shell  has 
found  a  place  upon  his  lips  and  cheeks,  his  voice  is 
stronger,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  elasticity  in  his 
every  movement.  His  laugh  is  heartier  and  merrier. 
He  has  missed  the  honor-roll  several  times  and  has 
finally  received  a  mark  in  deportment. 

He  had  hook-worm,  was  treated  and  the  cure  is 
rapidly  manifesting  itself. 
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•  >n   \VeJni-.«di»y.  May   IT.   ihe  service  for 

I   be  hplit  lit  tho  First  Pre.sby- 

terusn    <  :  urch    *t   the   comer   of   Warren 

a\-enue    and     West     BrookHn***street,    at  ' 

■     in.     The  service  will  be  under  the 

•  s    o(    the    Evangelical    nlllance    of 

-    V  )3ton.      The    Rev.    E.    Clayton 

w  .  speaker,  and   the  sermon   ■nlU 

tof  -eady    delivered    before   a    doaf 
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DEAF     KKD     DVMB     IXSTITITE 

HIicheat    Honom    Taken    by    Girls   Who 
Are    AUo    Blind 

For  the  flr«t  time  In  Its  nl-nety-three 
re&ra  of  existence  both  the  valedictory 
and  the  salutatory  honors  at  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are 
taken  bjr  students  who  not  only  are  deaf 
mutes  but  are  also  blind.  Both  Miss  Ella 
if.  Hopkins,  the  valedictorian  and  Mies 
Catherine  Pederson  the  salutatorian  are 
■aid  by  their  instructors  practically  to 
bave  duplicated  in  their  school  careers 
the  wonderful  feats  of  I^iura  Bridge- 
man  and  Helen  Keller.  Their  addresses, 
read  by  an  Instructor,  were  delivered 
In  U>e  slirn  lantrua«ra  by  Miss  Hopkins 
and  Miss  Pederson.  Miss  Hopkins's 
topic  was  "Our  Great  Library."  Her  de- 
•criptlon  of  the  building  and  Us  pur- 
pose Is  described  by  Principal  Curry  to 
be  wonderful  evidence  that  even  the 
Mind  and  deaf  can  acquire  an  accurate 
Impression  of  things  apparently  beyond 
Uve  realm  of  their  limited   senses. 
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DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND 
GIRL  "SPEAKS" TOR  CLASS 

Makes  Valedictory  Address  with  Her 
Nimble  Finqrers. 


MUTE  BOY  PIAYS  CORNET  SOLO 


Cblldren    Also    Recite    in    Slern    Lan- 

ernase    at    Coninienceiucnt    of 

A'eTv    \ork    Institution. 


One  of  the  most-  interesting  features  of 
the  commence'nent  e:ierci3ES  of  the  New 
York  In.ititution  for  the  Instruction  0£  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  on  the  grounds  of  t!ie 
school,  Fort  Washington  avenue  and  163d 
street,  yes:erday  afternoon,  which  held  the 
attention  A  the  600  guests  of  the  institu- 
tion seated  on  the  lawns,  was  the  show- 
ing made  by  two  students  in  the  grad- 
uating clasp,  Catherine  Pederson  and  EU«i 
M.    Hopkins. 

Both  of  tlioe^  girl.s,  not  yet  out  of  their 
teens,  are  deaf,  dum?  and  blind.  Tney 
not  only  were  ^graduated  with  special 
honors,  but  were  chosen  by  their  clas.'s- 
mates  to  make  t'.ie  salutator-  and  valedic- 
tory addresses.  Men  and  women  who  have 
followed  for  yaars  the  work  of  educating 
the  blind  were  Impressed  when  the  girlB 
recited  with  their  hands  the  little  tpesches 
they  had  prepared. 

Besides  her  valedictory  address  Miss 
lopklhs  "read"  an  essay  on  the  new 
»ublic  T.^lbrary,  In  which  she  ffaid  with 
icr  nimble  ftngerB: 

"Over  the  door  of  the  library  In  The-Tsfts 
s  printed  the  inscription,  'Medicine  for  the 
!oul.'  While  our  new  library  lias  no  such 
nscTiptlon,  we  are  certain  that  it  will 
>rove  to  be  medicine  for  the  soul  as  well 
1.8  food  for  mental  development.  The  new 
Ihrary  in  a  plainly  built  structure  on  a 
olid  foundation.  It  has  a  majeetlc  ap- 
>earance,  and  although  It  Is  not  orna- 
nentaliy  constructed,  yet  It  has  a  sublime 
ippc«rance. 

"This  library  will  mean  a  great  deal  to 
lie  city.  More  thart  a  million  books  stand 
)n  the  shelves  ready  for  the  reader.  On  a 
»arm  summer  afternoon  there  seems  to  be 
lo  placp  more  delightful  than  within  the 
Ji^gnifkeni    halls  of   this   building.    There 
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nee  of  romance  or  history; 
ii  i.^nt    may    go    to    make   re- 

(MiViics  ):\(Mv  fK-isflblo  l>ook  will  be  at 
Its  dlspoKal.  A<>  truMt  that  in  time  this 
tbrury  will  r)rov<>  lo  be  .->  eort  of  rendez- 
vous not  onlv  of  the  learned  but  of  all 
lla.«.'!c.H  of  people."  „      ^^ 

» After  the  address  of  welcome  by  EnoSh 
enry  ourr  ca  head  of  the  Institution,  and 
the  »alu:a,torv  bv  Mis-!  Pedertson— She 
"talked"  wlih  "h*T  hands  while  an  In-itruc- 
tcr    rasrl    ilie    paper    aloud— kin. lergftrt^n 

5ames  were  played  b.v  the  smaller  chil- 
xt'i\,  who  also  gave  Swedish  and  Hun- 
garian folk  (Iniiorts  :n  costume.  Then  two 
girls  and  six  boys  recited  orally  "Tho 
Hou.se  Th.M  .Tnck  Built,"  each  of  t!)em  tak- 
ing one  of  iho  eight  lines,  riie  deaf  mute 
youngster  to  whose  share  the  laft  line  of 
tho  tale  fell  hr»d  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  al- 
though his  llp.^i  moved  slowly  every  word 
of  it  was  clear.  H.  H.  Brauer  "read"  a 
graduating  esisay  on  "The  Panama  canal,'' 
and  there  were  more  advanced  oral  exer- 
cises in  which  Hymen  Stecker  and  Mae 
Selbert  showed  the  result  of  their  training. 
A  prograniniB  of  field  music,  played  to 
perfect  time  by  the  cadei.s'  band  of  the  In- 
stitution, was  made  enjoyable  by  a  cornet 
solo  by  Eocco  de  Muccio,  who  :s  blind  as 
well  as  deaf  and  dumb.  It  was  called 
"The  gong  That  I  Alone  Can  Know," 
which  feemed  a  patlietic  title,  for  the  boy 
never  will  be  able  to  hear  a  note  of  music. 
A  drill  was  given  by  the  cadets  of  Corn- 
pany  C,  under  the  direction  of  Cadet  Ciap- 
tain  .Tames  Qulnn,  who  afterward  reee  vpd 
tile  gold  mpd.il  awarded  to  the  best  cad.  ; 
Gymnasium  work  by  the  oad^t  athle'. 
and  the  presentation  of  diplomas,  certiii 
cates  and  prizes  b.v  Principal  Currier  ended 
the  exeivlses,  after  which  the  whole ,, School 
"sang"  "My  Country,  Tls  of  Thee,*'  wltll 
their  hands.  A 
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BLIND  AND  DEAF  MUTES  WIN 

^^  "     HIGHEST  HONORS  OF  SCflOOL 


Sf«Wr»s.   H.  H.BRAUER  ,  W.E^ 
KADEL,    OSGAR    FOLAND. 
STEPHEN    KA&ANOVJTCH;OTrO 
STAHL,    EDWARD    BAHK . 
Szi'ezxig,    OLIVE    A.  SPRAGUEj 
CATHERmE   PETERSON    ^Tcf^c^iaTt., 
ELLA    M    HOPKINS,  V£Ze^rLc€or<i€^ 
FAHNIL     KRIJMHOLZ  - 

The  Misses  Hopkins  and  Ped- 

erson  First  in  93  Years  to 

Gain  that  Distinction. 


EXHIBITION     3y    tAe,    COOKtNQ      CLASS. 


For  the  flflrst  time  In  Us  ninety-three 
years  of  existence  both  the  valedictory 
a/nd  the  salutatory  honors  at  the  Nev; 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumib  were  taken  yesterday  by  students 
I  who  not  only  are  deaf  mutes  but  also 
jare  blind.  Both  Miss  Ella  M.  Hopkins, 
the  valedictorian,  and  Miss  Catherlno 
Pederson,  the  salutatorian,  hav-i  dupU- 
icated  In  their  school  careers  the  wonder- 
jful'  feats  of  Laura  Brldgeman  and  Helen 
[Keller.      Their    addresses,    read  by  an 
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rmura  of  dellcht  when 

■   Ar.vi  ex  girls  of  th«  klD<!«rBar- 

nt    throufh    A    minuet,    ke«ptn{,° 

•no  with  the  orchastTA.  Tw«lvt> 

nea  In  a  Swedish  folk  d&nce 

'    and    another    dozen    in     • 

Quaint  Hu2«arl»a  dance  brourht  rounfls 

of    a9pUM*e.        But     when    eight    UtUe 

v'-.i ..-marten   deaf   mutes   canie    oo    the 

n    »nd     rave     a     playlet,    "The 

•    That    Jn-k    Butlt,"    reciting    the 
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the   oup   of   »ur- 
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I    ■  r  and  Mlsa  Mae  Selbert 

%f  ^te  department  recited 

-  ?.:.•    wi;}i    appropriate   grestures. 

maz  of  the  eurprtses  came  wl>en 
-•tltwtlon'B  military  band  end 
OompAot  C  of  the  school  battalion 
c&me  out  to  abonr  how  music  and  mili- 
tary tralnlrig  have  Juetlfled  Principal 
Ctrrrter'e  theory  of  the  fundamental 
t'.->re.    that    Is    more    elusive    than    the 

0  de  Muccto.  deaf  and  blind,  ac- 
«x>:npanled  by  the  band,  played  a  cornet 
•olo  In  perfect  time  ^nd  tone.  Com- 
pany C  was  commanded  by  Cadet  Capt. 
Ja<nea  Quinn,  who  gave  all  the  oofm- 
maads  on  hie  white  gloved  fingers.  Be- 
•Idea'being  one  of  the  best  drill  mas- 
tera  Principal  Currier  has  ever  had  In 
his  Instirutlon,  QuInn  was  <me  of  this 
year's  honi-T  pupils. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing 
"'    ■America"  In  the  arlgn  language  by 

001  choir.  i»  which  the  audience 
aloud. 

T  e  prizes  and  diplomas  were  then 
d'.-'trtbutod  by  ArchlbaJd  D.  Russell, 
the  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  graduates  Were  HJUzabeth 
Prims,  'WftlKT  K,  KadeU' Oacar  Poland, 
Arthur  B^i:'  '••  •  J.  atahl,  Pannie 
KrutPbolz.  ;ahB.novttch,  Henry 

H.  Brauer.  Bahr,   Chrlstophei 

<".  SonnetMrn.  Jcia  J.  O'Brien.  Olive 
Bprague.  Catherine  Pederson  and  V 
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BLIND  DEIF  MffF 
OSES  miRITEB 

Boy,  18,  'Speaks'  Three  Lan- 
guages 'Fluently'  and  Pre- 
pares for  College, 


POSES    FOR    FILM    FIRM 


Motion  Pictures  to  Show  How- 
Persons  Affected  as  He  Is 
Are  Educated. 


Second  only  to  Helen  Keller  In  the 
development  of  hla  faculties  under  dif- 
ficulties. Walcott  Coombs,  18  years  old, 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  astonished  visit- 
ors to  his  room  at  tho  Kupper  hotel 
this  morning  by  his  ability  to  discuss 
Intelligently  any  subject  of  general  in- 
terest. While  his  answers  to  all  In- 
quiries were  made  by  sign  language  to 
Harry  L.  Vlrden,  his  former  teacher,  or 
written  by  him  on  the  typewriter,  they 
were  clear  and  concise. 

"Life  Is  not  a  burden  just  because  I 
cannot  see  or  hear  or  talk  as  you  can," 
he  wrote  on  a  new  typewriter  he  was 
trying  out.  "I  enjoy  reading  history 
and  studying  geometry  as  much  as  you 
enjoy  the  theatres  or  other  amuse- 
ments. 

i  "But,  I,  too,  can  enjoy  those  enter- 
tainments. Only  last  spring  I  was  the 
guest  of  Gen.  Fred  Grant  at  the  maneu- 
vers of  the  army  at  Chicago.  Through 
friends  I  coula  see  tho  soldiers  march- 
ing by.  When  the  bands  marched  by  I 
could  feel  tho  vibrations  of  the  music 
through  my  feet  and  could  almost  tell 
what  tune  they  were  playing." 

Ten  years  ago,  when  S  years  old, 
young  Coombs  lost  his  sight,  hearing 
and  speech  after  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever.  He  lived  In  a  world  of  darkness 
until  four  years  ago  when  he  was 
placed  In  the  school  for  the  blind 
at  Anadarko,  Okla.  There  he  became 
the  special  charge  of  Professor  Vlrden, 
who  still  directs  his  education.  From 
Oklahoma  he  came  to  Kansas  City  un- 
accompanied, arriving  here  at  8  o'clock 
this  morning.  Ho  and  hla  Instructor 
will  pose  here  for  a  set  of  moving  pic- 
tures showing  how  blind  pupils  are 
taught    to   read   and   write. 

"I  want  to  have  the  pictures  made 
so  the  world  will  take  more  Interest 
in  the  blind,"  said  tho  boy.  "It  may 
encourage  other  blind  persons  to  try 
for  an  education   or  to  learn   a  trade." 

The    boy's    future    has    not    yet    been 
He    will    be    allowed    to 


.datarmlned. 


work  that  out  for  himself.  It  Is  hoped 
by  hli  former  teachers  that  he  will 
jeleot  to  go  to  a  leading  university^  1 
where  they  say  ho  would  graduated] 
with  high  honors.  He  has  completed 
In  four  years  the  entire  curriculum  of 
studies  Including  those  of  the  high 
schools  and  can  read  French  and  Ger- 
man almost  us  well  as  Enprllsh.  ,i 
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BLIND  AND  DEAF,  HE 

fEEL8  MUSIC'S  THJIILLI 


L^l 


Swoct  Hnnnony  Finds  Way  Throw;; 
ncniRlitecl  Miiul  and  UiingN  Joy 
to  Wolcott  Coombs. 


Two  little  St.   Louis  girls,   one  of  them 
nn   accomplished   planlRte,   tlie  other  pos- 
sessing a  voice  which  trilled  and  warbled 
over  nearly  three  octaves  last  nl«ht.  tried 
their   best   to   entertain    Walcott  Coombs, 
who,   blind,   de.if   and   dumb,   is   Htlll   sus- 
I  ccptlble  to   the  power  of  harmony.     This 
strance   scene   took  place   In   the  drawing 
I  room    of   Mrs.    Marlon    Whittaker    in   the 
I  Utopia  apartments,  816  EAst  Ninth  street. 
The  children  were  Jewell  Walker,  13,  and 
Gladys   Walker,    her   sister,   II  years  old, 
daughters     of     Mr.     and     Mrs.     John     S. 
Walker,   2825  Victor  avenue,   St.   Louis. 

All     through     tho     performance,     which 
lasted  half  an   hour,    Walcott   Coombs,    i 
yeaiH    old,    and    bereft    of    all    his    scns' 
except    that    of    touch    and    smell,    smlli 
the  ■  pitiful     introspective     smile     of     tl: 
blind.      There    are    dimples    In    Walcoti 
cheeks    and    these    carne    and    went.     Hi: 
fingers    are  -tapering    and    white,    which 
heightens   the    glrllshness   of  his   appear- 
ance. 

"Do  you  get  the  music?"  Harry  L.  Vlr- 
den, his  Instructor,  who  also  lives  at  the 
Utopia,  signaled  In  the-  mysterious  lan- 
puage  which  bridges  the  gulf  between  the 
living  vorld  and  this  painfully  circum- 
scribed  mind. 

"I   feel   the  harmony   with   my   feet.     It 
is  wonderful,"  replied  the  boy,  telegraph- 
ing his  an.'swer  with  his  forefinger  placed  . 
In  Mr.  Vlrden '.s  palm. 

The     first     piano     duet     over,     Gladys 
M'alker    threw    back    her    head,    covered 
with  cri.sp,  straw-colored  locks  and  sang: 
"\'ps,    We    Are    Growing    Old    and    Gray, 
Maggie."     The  blind   boy  leaned  forward 
and  seemed  to   listen.     Every  word  as  it 
wa.'!   uttered   wgs  transmitted   to   him   by 
Vlrden  through  his  palm,  his  legs,  whir 
answer  the  purpo.se  of  ears,  became  ten^ 
In  establishing  a  direct  line  of  commun 
cation   with   the  floor. 

The  smile  disappeared  and  In  its  pla<  ■ 
an  expression  of  the  utmo'st  yearning  ap- 
peared In  his  countenance.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  now  that  he  understood. 
When  the  fiong  was  thro\igh.he  arose  and 
In  his  meohanJcal  voice  said:  "Thanki 
you;   I  love!   to   hear   you   sing.'  j 
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BLIND  BOY  TO  BE  IN  FILMS. 


J6r\  «  9r^  ^     /f/^ 


Wolcott  Coombs  of  Oklahoma  to  Be 
Photographed  at  His  Work. 

A  new  feature  of  the  moving  picture  in- 
dustry, will  lead  to  the  production, 
shortly,  of  a  reel  of  films  showing-  the 
development  of  Wolcott  Coombs,  the 
Anadarko,  Ok.,  boy,  who,  deaf  and  blind, 
hag  managed  to  educate  himself  to  a 
point  where  he  equals  tlie  intelligence  of 
the  famous  Helen  Kellar. 

Coombs  came  here  several  days  ago  with 
his  instructor  who  has  been  able,  through 
Coomb's  natural  aptitude,  to  teach  the 
young  man  to  use  the  typewriter,  speak 
fluent  English,  .and  such  intricate  work 
as  basket  weaving  and  various  other 
trades  that  call  for  dexterous  fingers. 


BEAF-BLINDBOY  MAY 
GO  INTO  VAUDEVILLE 


Instructor   Thinks    Wolcott    Coombs 

Can  Work  His  Way  to  Education 

Planned  for  Him. 


Although  deaf  and  blind  since  he  was 
10,  Wolcott  Coombs,  now  18  years  old,  is 
fully  capable  of  making  hia  own  way  in 
the  world,  provided  a  few  allowances  are 
■made  for  his  Infirmity.  He  demon- 
strated that  much  to  an  audience  at  the 
Independence  Boulevard  Christian  church 
last  evening. 

"The  great  trouble  with  the  deaf  and 
blind  is  in  getting  to  their  place  of  work, 
Harry  L.  Virden,  the  boy's  instructor,  ex- 
plained. "Once  there  and  the  work  placed 
in  their  hands  they  might  be  as  compe- 
tent and  as  swift  as  anj^  other  work- 
man." > 

The  boy  wao  given  cord  witii  which  to 
make  a  hammock  and  made'  swift  prog- 
ress to  the  delight  and  wonderment  of 
the  audience.  Then  a  rocking  chair,  from 
which  the  seat  had  been  torn,  was  pro- 
duced and  with  a  handful  of  pegs  and  a 
roll  of  cane  Wolcott  soon  mended  it. 
Lesser  tasks,  like  writing  on  a  tyi)ewriter 
and  signing  his  own  name  also  were  ac- 
complished by  the  blind  boy. 

"I  am  going  to  put  him  in  vaudeville 
this  winter  if  I  can  get  an  engagement," 
Mr.  Virden  declared  after  the  demonstra- 
tion. "Wolcott's  parents  are  poor  and 
not  able  to  continue  his  education  as  I 
have  mapped  it  out,  and  so  I  am  going  to 
try  and  make  him  help  me  to  that  end." 

Wolcott  Coombs  was  born  in  Anadarko, 
Ok.  When  10  yeai's  old  liis  sight  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  accident,  and  gradually 
his  sense  of  liearing  left  him  aiso.  He 
was  first  placed  in  the  asylum  for  the 
blind  at  Guthrie,  but  later  Mr.  Virden 
took  up  his  instruction  with  the  result 
that  Wolcott  now  knows  a  smattering  of 
astronomy,  German  and  Latin  and  a  good 
deal  of  regular  high  school  branches. 


"Pyarie" 

(The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Brahmin   Girl) 

OUT   OF   THE   DARK 

Your  hands  to  me 

Who  hears  no  sound,  who  have  no  eyes  to  see, 
jt^jt  light  and  life  and  love ;  are  God  and  man, 
And  all  creation  lies  within  their  span. 

Ten  fingers !  each 

A  voice  to  me  to  whom  no  voices  reach ; 
Across  the  darkness,   when  our  hands   entwine. 
Your  subtle  senses  meet  and  challenge  mine. 

Give   me   your   hands ! 

They  are  the  keys  that  loose  my  prison  bands,- 
The  guardians  of  my  soul,   since  only  these 
Can  hear  and  hide  the  piteous  things  I  say. 


(A  poem  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Tinnevelly  after  a 
visit  to  the  Pahncotah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.) 
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1es  of  Interesting  ^d€af4llyles.^ 

By  l^ose  D.  Nealley. 


[Written  for  Lewiston   Journal.] 


Tii6  recent  vi3Jt  of  Helen  Keller  to 
Maine  recalls  to  mind  an  interesting 
old  book  called,  "The  Deaf  and'  Dumb,  ' 
published  in  18bG  by  D.  K.  HitchcocK. 
Cornhill,  Boston. 

In  this  book  axe  recorded  the  lives  of 
several  young  people  deprived  of  sig-ht 
and  hearing,  who,  if  born  in  ti; 
more  fortunare   tijnes  might  have 

as  promising    pupils    and  perhaps  if 

won  as  great  renown  as  Helen  Keller. 
Unfortunately  they  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity fur  Qcveioping  their  marvelous 
faculties  and  it  is  doubtful  if  tlieir 
liames  are  known  outside  the  pages  of 
this  old  booli. 

Julia  Brac.e  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn,  and  like  Helen  Keller  had  the 
threefold  misfortune  of  being  deaf, 
^limb  and  blind,  iler  parents  were  veiy 
poor  and  had  a  large  family  of  children 
to  support,  so  were  unable  to  give  her 
many  comforts.  The  book  tells  us  that: 
"Notwithstanding  her  blindness,  she 
early  evinced  a  close  observation  with 
1  regard  to  articles  of  dress,  preferring. 
among  those  waich  were  presented  her 
>as  gifts,  such  as  were  of  the  finest  tex- 
iture.  When  the  weather  became  cold, 
[she  would  occasionally  loieel  on  the 
'floor  of  their  humble  dwelling,  to  feel 
'whether  the  other  children  of  the  fam- 
illy  Were  furnished  with  shoes  and 
i  stockings,  while  she  was    without,    and 


would  express  uneasiness  at     the     con' 
trast. 

"Seated  on  her  little  lobck,  weaving 
strips  of  thin  bark,  with  pieces  of 
Itather,  and  thread,  which  her  father, 
in  hig  process  of  making  shoes  reject- 
ed, she  amused  herself  by  constructing 
for  her  cat,  bonneta  and  Vandykes,  not 
wholly  discordant  with  the  principles 
of  taste.  Notwithstanding  her  peculiar 
[helplessness,  ahe  was  occasionally  left, 
with  the  care  of  the  young  children, 
[Tvhile  her  mother  went  out  to  the  occu- 
pation of  washing.  It  was  on  such  oc- 
casions that  little  Julia  evinced  not 
only  a  maternal  solicitude,  but  a  skill 
in  domesrt;ic  legislation  which  could  not 
have  been  Rationally  expected.  On  one 
occasion  she  discovered  that  her  sister 
had  broken  a  piece  of  crock«ry.  and 
imitating  what  ^he  supposed  would  be 
the  discipline  of  her  mother,  gave  the 
offender  a  blow.  But  placing  her 
hand  upon  the  eyes  of  the  little  girl, 
and  ascertaining  that  she  wept,  she  im- 
mediately took  her  in  her  arms,  and, 
with  the  most  persevering  tenderness, 
soothed  her  into  good  htimor  and  confi- 
dence." 

Later  she  was  charitably  maintained 
at  a  school  kept  for  amall  children. 
I  "Here  her  sagacity  was  continually  on 
the  stretch  to  comprehend  the  nature ; 
of  their  employment  and,  as  far  ate;- 
possible,  to  imitate  them.  Observing! 
that  a  great  part  of  their  time  was  oc- ! 
cupied  with  books,  she  held  one  before  j 
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RIINH    ^'^'^    DUMB.  FINDS 
NOVEL  WAY  TO  "TALK." 
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With    Aid    of    Glove    Woman     Invents 
Boon  For  Afflicted. 


A  revelation  which  came  to  her  In  a 
4re«in  in  uuitwer  to  prayers  that  she 
iVrfebt   not    be   shut   oir   forever   front 
roramuiih  ntiuii  with  lier  bellow  lieinps  i 
gave  Jlrs.  Kllu  Clark  Bennett  of  Den- j 
ver,    tlenf   nud    dumb    and    l>Ui>d,    ac- j 
eoriliii}.'   to    l»«'r  belief,  an    i<le;i    which 
iiot  only  ha.*!  kept  her  In  touch   with  | 
the    wi>il<l,    but    will    brins   the   saiue ' 
■  t.-t  t'>  thousands  ullllctotl  IIU"  lu>r.  I 
iicn  1  lay  at  the  County  hospital,  ' 
■•'wer  to  sie<'  irradually  di.'<ap- 
iid   I   ruiliZ4Ml  that  it  would 
i.:..ii.T  of  a   very  short  time  be- 
fore I  Khoiild  be  totally  blind  I  prayed 
aii'i  pn»ye«l  that  Honie  means  niiKiit  be 
foi:.<l   by  whleh   I  KhoukI   be  al)le  to 
inl<-nte    with    those    about    me." 
Irx.  Bennett  In  telling  of  her  ex- 

Ui.  I  had  a  dream  that  nhow- , 
o:it  of  tiie  terrible  fate  i 
I  dreamed  that  If  I 


I'l. I.C.I  letters  liUe  ihb»^  uUA  HKdil  M 
■  tyi>i«wHter  i>n  my  iiand  and  I  learn- 
ed the  locntion  of  tho.se  letters  pettpin 
touching  the  letlei-s  could  spell  out 
uords  for  me  niid  thus  tal!;  to  me. 

■"Tlie  next  d:i\  I  i-alled  for  an  Indeli- 
ble pencil  and  luarketl  the  letters  on 
my  liaml.  iind  with  a  little  prmtiee  I 
learnetl  to  cominiiuicaie  wllh  tlu»  peo- 
ple in  the  hospital.  The  ink  was 
eventually  washed  off,  and  1  had  to 
llnd  n  May  to  make  the  letteiN  more 
permanent.  Then  I  hit  upon  the  Idea 
of  p«intint:  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
oU.;i 
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PRAYER  FOR  THE   BLIND-DEAF 


Ilc.-ir  those  who  live  in  silence  .and  in  darkness, 
Ureal    Father,   hear  Thou  their  piteous  call; 

.\nil  send  to  them  from  out  the  largeness 
0{  Thy   loving  heart,   solace   for  all! 

.Ml  they  h.ive  lost  of  music's  sweetest  tone, 
Of  visions   fair  for  human  eyes  to  see. 

A   life  so  lonely,  hut  yet  not  alone 

Kor  nearer,  closer,  may  they  draw  to  Thee. 


No  other  colors  to  their  senses  come, 
But   the   warm   bright   colors   of  love; 

And  hope  all  rosy,  to  their  life  so  duiiih, 
Send    from   Thy   holy    light   above. 

To   their   mysterious   inner   eye   and   ear 

Send  sights  and  sounds  of  which  we  may  not  ( 

Great   Father,  to  those  silent  souls  draw  near, 
Give  them   of  Heaven's  light  a  living  gleam! 
— Elizabeth  Ht 
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Helen  Keller's  LeiUr 
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ON  a  drcnry  nlicniuoil  »'  -(Xit'il- 1 
of  tt  century  or  ••).  aRO.  a 
mother  led  \w  I'tH'^'  "«y  ^'• 
the  Horace  .Mann  «choolhou.v.  In  tin. 
city.  Her  eyes  ^vcro  rinsca  dnr'- 
and  her  rHp  on  the  childH  hand  vu- 
a-tn>mble.  Sh<>  had  l«^.<rned  two  du.w 
l,efore  that  the  boy  was  sU.n.-doa  . 

She  luvd  heeirtuld  to  take  the  Jad 
,0  M.ss  Sarah  KuUfr.  principal  of  tic 
.choot.  for  exmnlnafun  and  possible 
instruction.  ,  That  rvftcnu.ou  Hl.e  en- 
icred  the  old  huildltii.;  u  ^'^^Z^^^'; 
and  dingy,  and  harsh  vou  .s  ol'  fl^af 
c-hildren-tnore  .shrill  and  disagreeublc 
i'.n  thovntv  today  under  advanced ! 

ktistruct.ve       methods-reached       hev 
^ars.     She    lelt    a    few    tears    nmWn. 
ttleii-  way  du^vn  her  chool<s.   but   mv 
hoped  her  hey  could  loarn.  and  hoP 
I  gave  her  the  courage  to  so  on. 
^    The  xvoman   told   the  exptr.once   ., 
the  neT^t  few  minutes  afterwards.   '  I 
Ut   there  and    waited  and   hsteneA 
*8he  said,  ■'until  it  seemed  to  me  thai 
froy    heart    would    .stop    beatins;    and 
ti,e«  some  one  came  in.  atnd  T  looked 
up  and  saw.  a  woman  w#th  a  face  i.Ke 
a  benediction,  and  after  that  nothmg  | 
was  ever  so  hard  again.' 

It    was   a   touching  tribute    to    the 
character  and  service  of  Miss  Sarah] 
Fuller,  noTK-  or  Newton   Lower   Kills, 
who  served  the  school  for  instruction 
of  the  deaf  for  forty-one  years    and 
who  has  been  retired  because  of  the 
-seventy-year     retirement     »ule       of 
the    Boston    school    committee.     Miss  ^ 
Fuller  became  principal  emeritus  v. 
the  school,  and  the  tribute  of  a  city 
was  laid  at  her  feet. 

For  an  hour  or  more,  she  an.swers 
questioiis   relating   to   the   work   that 
had   meant   so   much   to  hersell,   and 
so    immeasurably    more    to    otherp-a  i 
life  of  ideals  accomplished-wit.h  mod- 
esty.  refraining  c^•er  from  references  | 
to  her  successes  .until  they  are  "com- 
pelled"    to   come   by   the   direction   of  | 
the  converisation. 

But  at  moments  the  depth  .C  this 
woman's  heart   is  exposed.     She  had 
spoken  freely  of  hor  impressions  re- 
garding work  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 
Suddenly  It  was  mentioned  that  Helen 
Keller,  whose  accomplishments  have 
astounded  the  world,  is  ill  in  Texas. 
Helen    Keller's  Teacher. 
Instantlv,  there  was  a  change  in  her 
countenance.    But    .she    did    not    turn 
her  head  away.     There  could  be  no 
shame    in    the    fact    that    her    eyes  1 
filled  with  tears*    For  a  moment  she 
hesitated.    It  was  but  a  moment,  and 
then  the  control  that  she  had  learned 
through  a  half-century  of  service  ami 
patience  returned,  and  she  said  CiUie-t- 
ly    "I  am  so  sorry  that  Helen  i.s  sick 
in  Texas.     Somehow  I  wish  she  wore 
nearer  the  medic.  1  care  (^  our  sec- 

ron  of  Uic  country." 
For    it    was:  to    this    woman    that 
'i-Ielen    Keller    owes    her    ability    tb 
bpcak     Before  narrating  the  atory  of 


Miss  Fullers'  life,  lot  us  hear  lici-  o\vti- 
account  of  the  instruction  that  meant 
so  much  to  Miss  Keller  and  to  the 
world.  The  story  illustrates  the  work 
that  the  teacher  did  for ,  so  raany 
years  at  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

"In  June,  18S8,  Helen  A.  Keller,  ac- 
companied by  her  mother,  Mr.'  Anag- 
hos  and  her  teacher,  Miss  Annie-  M. 
Si^Ulivan,  now  Mrs,  John  iMucy,  paid 
■J  virft, io  the  school"  said  Miss  Fuller. 
"As  she  went  from  class -to  class,  her 
interest  in  the  children  and  her  ready 
use  of  English  suggestecj  to  me  that 
she  could  be  taught  to  speak.  At 
that  time  it  was  thought  unwiae  to' 
allow  her  to  use  her  vocal  organs; 
hut'  when,  nearly  two  years  later, 
she  learned  thnt  a  deaf  and  dumb 
■child  acquired  .speech  she  epelled 
upon  her  fingers,  T  must  speak!'" 

-Miss  I^^'uller  said  the  whole  secret 
•of  Miss  Keller's  success  was  typified 
in  those  three  words.  It  was  her  ir- 
repressible will  power  and  persistence 
to  overcome  her  privations  that 
brought  -her  success.  "I  must  speak!" 
*  she  said,  and  tliat  meant  she  would 
speak.  , 

The  First  Lesson. 
'"In  response  io  this-  emphatic  an- 
nounceuient,  I  gave  her  her  flr&l  les- 
vson  in  speech,''  Miss  Fuller  continued, 
'"I  began  by  famHiarizing  her  \vith 
i  the  position  and  condition  of  the  vari- 
ous mouth  parts  and  with  the  trachea. 
This  I  did  by  passing  her  hand  light- 
ly over  the  lower  part  of  my  face  and 
by  putting  her  fingers  into  my  mouth. 
'then  placed  my  tongue  in  the  posi- 
tion for  the  sound  of  'i'  in  'it,'  and  let 
her  find  the  point,  as  it  lay  perfectly 
still  and  soft  in  the  bed  of  the  jaw, 
just  behind  the  lower  front  teeth,  and 
discover  tha.t  the  teeth  were  slightly 
parted. 

,  •  "After  she  had  done  tliis,  I  placed 
one  of  her  forefingeis  upon  my  teeth 
and    the    other    upon    my    throat,    or 
trachea,  at  the  lowest  point  where  it 
may  be  felt,  and  repeated  the  sound 
'i'   several   times.      During   this   time, 
Helen,  standing  in  front  of  nie  in  the 
attitude    of    one    listening    intently, 
gave    the    closest   attention    to   every 
detail.     And   when   I   ceased   making 
the    sound,    hen-    fingers    flew    to    her 
mouth  'ind  throat,  and  after  arran;^.- 
ing  her  tongue  and  teeth  she  uttered  I 
'the  sound  of  short  'i'  so  nearly  like 
jithat  I  had   made,   it  seemed   like  an, 
I  echo  of  it.    When  I  told  her  that  she  | 
had  given  the  sound  correctly  she  re- 
peated it  again  and  again. 

Contrasting  the  Sounds. 
"1  next  showed  her  by  means  of  her 
sensitive  fingers  the  depression 
through  the  centre  of  the  tongue  when 
in  position  for  the  sound  of  'a.'  and 
the  opening  between  the  teeth  at  the 
utterance  of  the  sound.  Again  she 
waited  wltli  her  fingers  upon  my  teeth 
jand  throat  until  I  sounded  the  letter 
again  and  again.  With  a  little  prac- 
jiice  she  gave  the  vo-wel  faii'ly   well, 


knd  a  while  later  i1  wa.=?  perfect.  We 
then  contrasted  the  two  sounds  she 
had  learned. 

"The  sound  ot  'o'  lolloxvej,  and  she 
soon    produced    a    clear   and    well-de- 
fined 'o'.     Then  .she  asked  n\e  if  tiiese 
soiu'ds     represented     words.       I     ex-  j 
plained  their  relation  to  words.     And  j 
next  I  took  the  position  for  'iv,  Helen 
folhjwing-  as  before  with   Jier  fingers, 
and  vv'hile  sounding  the  \'ov,'el,  slowl>- 1 
closed    m>'    lips,    producing    the    woi'd  | 
'arm.'.       Without    hesita.tion    .slie    ar- i 
ranged     her     tongue,     repeated     the! 
sounds,    and    was    delighted    to    ivnow 
that  she  had  pi'onounced  a  r>-ord.     It  i 
was  the  first.  ' 

"She  tried,  on  the  request  of  lier : 
teacher,  to  pronounce  'mamma'  and 
'papa',  and  she  quickly  and  forcibly 
said  'mum  mum,'  and  pup  pup'.  I 
commended  her  effofts  and  told  her 
it  would  'oe  better  for  lier  to  speak 
very  sof tlj-.  and  to  sound  one  part  of 
the  word  longer  than  she  did  the 
other.  I  then  illustrated  what  I  ^\;;ut- 
ed  her  to  do,  by  pronouncing-  the  ^^-ord 
'mama.'  vei'y  delicately,  and  at  the 
same  time  drawing  my  fai,ger  along 
the  back  of  her  hand  to  shov>-  the  rel- 
ative length  of  time  of  the  two  s.yl- 
lables.  After  a  tew  re)jPtitions,  the 
words  came  M'ith  almost  musical 
sweetness  from  her  lips. 

Was    an    Ideal    Pupil.  )    ; 

''This  was  T-felen's  fir.sr,  lesson.  She  i 
was  an  ideal  pupil,  for  she  followed  ! 
every  directitm  with  tlie  ulmost  care,  j 
and  seemed  never  lo  fijr,?et  anything  i 
that  was  told  her.  She  had  but  ten  ■ 
lessons,  yet  in  this  short  tinie.  she  ac-  j 
quired  all  the  elements  of  speech,  and  i 
combined  them  easily  and  naturally. 
At  the  close  ot  the  ten  Icesons  she 
used  speech  fluently. 

"Helen  received  this  first  lesson  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1S90.  It  is  a  date 
I  shall  never  forget.  On  the  19th  day 
of  the  following  month,  v,-hjie  ac  tlie 
house  of  a  friend,  she  gave  orally  tlie 
following  account  of  a  visit  she  had 
made  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
I  think  there  were  but  four  words 
that  I  could  not  fully  understand.  I 
sat  near  her  as  she  spoke,  and  noted 
the  words  that  fell  from  her  lips. 

"This  is  what  She  said,  'One  bright 
Sunday  afternoon  a  few  weeks  ago, 
.1  went  to  see  a  kind  poet,  named  Dr. 
Holmes.  He  was  sitting  in  his  beau- 
tiful library  with  a  great  many  books 
around  him  and  a  cheerful  fire.  I 
think  the  poet  must  be  happy  with  so 
many  friends  near  him.  Teacher  told 
me  that  the  Charles  river  was  flowing 
beneath  the  library  window.  Dr. 
Holmes  said  that  he  loved  the  gentle 
river  very  dearly.  I  had  read  many 
of  his  poems  and  known  some  of 
them.  I  liked  them  very  much.  I 
liked  them  before  T  thought  of  put- 
ting my  arms  around  his  neck  and 
telling  him  that  he  gave  pleasure  to 
me    and    to     all     the    blind    children. 


becnise  his  poems  are  in  raised  let- 
ters. Dr.  Holmes  is  an  old  gentle- 
man. I  talked  to  him  and  looked  at 
the  beautiful  things,  and  he  gave  me 
ri  stamp  box.  He  showed  me  a  pic- 
lure  of  Ills  house  and  he  gave  ine  a 
pictuie  of  himself.  The  house  was  the 
house  whieli'!  he  wrote  about  in  his 
poem,  "The  Opening  of  the  Piano."  " 
Conscious  of   New   Power. 

''Her  free  use  of  speech  on  that  day 
was  \-cry  noticeable.  She  seemed 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  a  new 
po^"^■er,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  it.  On  the  way  home 
she  remarked,  'I  am  not  dumb  now.' 

"Helen's  reasons  for  wishing  to 
lear-n  speech,  and  her  enjoyment  of 
its  use,  are  sho-nn  in  letters  written 
to  me.  " 

iMiss  Fuller,  -whose  life  is  so  linked 
•^vith  t,hat  of  Helen  Keller  and  the  de- 
velopment of  other  children  whom  she 
iias  "brought  into  the  light."  then 
searched  her  treasures  for  fac-siniilies 
of  two  letters  ^vhicli.  "Helen  wrote  to 
ihank  nie.'' 

They  were  both  written^  when  Miss 
Keller  was  about  10  years  of  age.  The 
first  was  dated  "South  Boston,  Mass., 
April  .3,  1890,"  and  read  as  followst 

"My  Dear   Miss   Fuller:  — 
I      "My    heart    ia    I'uli    oC    joj-    t'ais    beautiful 
I  morning-,    because    I    iiave   Joarnca   to   speak 
I  many    wonls,     and    I    i-an    make    a     ('eve    pcu- 
i  lenc'-s.      J.^ast    cvenin.g-    I    Tvent.    ciu     in     t!io 

y:'.rd   and    spolce    to    tile   moon.     I   .«aic'],    'Oli. 


iiijon,  fome  to  n>.e'''  Do  you  think  the  love- 
ly moon  \yas  glad  that  1  could  speak  lo 
her?  How  glad  my  mother  -fi-ill  be.  I  can 
har4)y  wait  for  .lune  to  come,  I  am  so 
eager  to  speak  to  her  and  to  my  precious 
little   .sistei-. 

"Mildred    eould     uol     nnderstoud     me    -n-Uen 

[    spelled  ,  nith     my    linger.s,     but    now    She 

will  ,siL   in   my  lap  and   I  will  telt  her  nianx- 

Ihings    lo    please    her    and,   we    shall    be    so 

happy   together.    Are  you  Yevy.   very  happy 

j  1  because    you     can     raal-ie    so     many    people 

I  I'iapi^y?     I    think    you    are    very    kind    and 

:  1  patient    and    I    lo\e    >-ou    very    dearly,     ily 

I  teacher    told   me   Tuesday   that   you   wanted 

to  know   how   .1   came  to  wish    lo    talk  with 

my  mouth,     I  will^  lell  you  all  about  it,  for 

1    remember   my    thoughts  perfectly. 

""U'lien  I  was  a  very  litlle  child  I  used 
to  sit  in  my  motber'.M  lap  ncLirly  all  the 
[time,  because  I  was  -.-ery  tim.id  and  did 
not  like  to  be  left  by  myself.  And  I  w-ould 
keep  m.\-  .Httle  liand  on  her  face  all-  the 
-while,  because  it  ainuf-ed  me  to  feel  her 
face  and  lips  move  v,-hen  she  talked  with 
people.  I  did  not  know  then  what  she 
was  doing,  for  I  wa^  quite  ignorant  of  all 
things.  Then  w-hen  I  -ivas  older  I  lirarned 
to  play  with  my  ntirse  and  the  little  negro 
children,  and  I' noticed  that  they  kept  mo\'- 
ihg-  theii-  lips  just  like  my  mother,  so  1 
moved  mine,  too,  but  sometimes  It  made  me 
angry  aud  I  -would  lio)d  my  playmates' 
mouths  very  hard.  I  did  not  InUow  then 
that  it   was  ver.i'  naughty  to  do  so. 

"After  a  long  lime  my  deai-  teacher 
calne  to  me  and  taught  me  to  comi-nunicate 
with  my  fingers,  and  I  -was  satisfied  and 
happj'.  Btit  -when  I  came  to  school  in 
Boston  I  met  some  deaf  people  who  talked 
with  their  mouths  like  all  other  people,  and 
one  daj-  a  lady  who  had  been  to  Norway  I 
came  to  see  me  and  told  me  oC  a  blind  and 
deaf  girl  she  had  seen  in  that  far-away 
land  who  had  been  taught  to  .speak  and 
understand  others  when  they  spoke  to  her. 
"Thii^  good  and  happy  news  delighted 
rne  exceedingly  Cor  then  I  was  sure  M-iat 
t  should  leurn  also-  T  tried  to  make  e-wnds 
like  my  little  playmates.  -  but  teacher  told 
nie  that  tjift  voice  was  tcit  deUciite  and 
sensitive    and     tliat    it    vroiUd    injure    it     to 
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•tin 
<<4r«  who  ha  J  n«\-<>r  con- 

'  in  th« 
cam* 
-.  ,L. .  .  .•.•:  a  <>poke, 
of  "etrrnal  things." ' 
■t  u. 
•  '     ttiat     the     BoKlon 
ilcciOeU  to  open  ^a 
.   .leaf,  and  they  se- 
.  thpn  of  Nowion,  as 
A  as  employed  «t  the 
-    tn    the    Uoxvditch 
^^Jlle^  was  then 
h- .  M.i.i  ^lle  hnd  H  y«'ai'« 
'  teurhliic  experience  be- 

•.r>'.  edocauon  and  terai>ora- 

nit»lne<1   to   make  her  Uie 

!    for  the  plrtce:  for  there 

-  in  public  life  in  the 

.•r  slDoe  the  original 

)    lii.r    lan<le.l    in    \>i>''.    She 

n  edo'.Ated  In  the  model  school 

iiortiidl    sciiool 

cells',  and  In  the 

'■I,  conducl- 

s,  Nathan - 

.  r  '  Pierce.    She 

irly    attitude    of 

.a  vvcirkea  with  a  keen  desire 

The  school   romniiuee   sent   her  to 
•  !'^   new  tn-   founded   Clarke  school   at 
n  to  learn  what  she  could 
•neei    work  of  Mi's  Har- 
id  In  November.  1869. 
:  for  the  deaf  opened 
*:U;  uiiic  pi;:.. is.     That  sniall  begin- 
ning    hi*    r*»:i.>teJ     In    the    present 
school.  11   II   $90,000  building, 

now  a:  '■  for  It*  needs. 

The  tasi;  set   before  her  was  diffl- 
ul*     n-Il    nijjh    insurmountable,    for 
td   b^-en   known  of  the  actual 
-•   o'   the   deaf  .ind    blind.     At 

■  request,  the  .icliool  eom- 

■  'J  Dr.  .Mexjnder  Graham 

to  ISoBton  and  teach  his  i 
.    i«'m   of  vialble   tn)eech   to 
th«    teacher*    of    the    Horace    Mann  I 
ShcooU  ard  nn  the  itcientitlc  foiinJa-  , 
tion  he  latd   for  tlxm  imd   for  inuny ' 
athpr   tea^her^.   the  present   methods! 
5  have  been  cvohed. 
her  many   years   of 
teacher.  Mliw  Fuller  waa 
Ml   hi-ving  u  home  aad 
■hed     tor     little 
..  jH   and    elrls.   too 
•J    the    Horace    Mann 
so  much  toward  the 
'    thin   home   that   Us 
»K»i     )♦    ih'^'iM    be 

■  .  !•■    ■    .  It 
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r.ir  thf  .  '  'iiM$   the 

irgt    riiiiimeni*'. 

sinirttcd   on    Woburn 

>iedford.     It   ifi   novr    in 

ir  of  its  liistor.v'. 

•  We  CAB  little  uppreeiate  the  cliu:ise 
that  has  come  mer  the  ^voild  regnrd- 
Ing  the  deaf."  said  ^.VIIhs  KulUr. 
*'Wt'ile  the  Hebrew  peoples.,  us  we 
learn  from  many  allusions  to  the  deuf 
In  t>ie  scriptures,  exercised  a  benc\ - 
olent  care  over  them,  the  elnseic 
countries  dreaded  their  presence  and 
regarded  them  as  a.  disgiace.  I  al- 
vva>s  turn  t»  thut  pnpe  of  history 
with  pain. 

"The  great.  Iiumuiiitnriaii  spii'ii  uf 
•  •iir  own  country  is  well  ilhi^lrated  oy 
the  Attitude  of  our  people  toward  cdu- 
national  work  for  children  suffering: 
''rom  physlcfti  defects.  A  year  or  so 
i.qa  there  were  enrolled  in  the  ll:J 
.Hchuote  for  deuf  children  in  tlie  United 
States.  lI.Mi'  pupils,  and  all  but  15 
of  these  athools  were  supported  whol- 
ly, or  in  part,  by  api)ropriations  from 
Mlaxf  governments." 

"Just  how  can  a  child  who  is  deuf 
Irarn  to  speak  and  use  words  that  he 
cunnot  hen)'?"  she  was  a-sUed. 
By  Form,  Not  by  Sound. 
Von  imi.st  leineinbcr,"  she  replied, 
"that,  it  is  by  the  respective  nerves  of 
each  sense  that  the  .several  percep- 
tions of  all  their  objects  are  conduct- 
ed to  the  brain.  If,  by  the  optic 
nerve,  a  perception  can  be  conveyed 
to  the  brain,  wliich  x'irtually  excites 
the  same  ideji  in  the  suul  as  that  ex- 
cited by  the  auditory  nerve,  the  first, 
;ind  lujncipal  step  is  eaineU:  which  is 
to  understand  the  meuniiis  of  words 
by  f^rms  instcacl  of  by  the  sound. 

"The  signification  of  words  in  gen- 
eral is  merely  nrbilrar>-.  There  Is  no 
analogy  or  natural  resemblance  of 
souiids  to  the  things  signified,  but  it 
is  by  repeating  tlic  .sounds  and  po'nt- 
iug  out  the  objects  to  children  that 
they  come  to  relate  the  two.  By  the 
same  method,  clianging  sounds  or 
forms,  children  may  without  hearing 
be  taught  to  know-  the  names  and 
qualities  of  everytliintj  animate  and 
Inanimate,  and  understand  thcni  whe.i 
uttered  or  written. 

"It  is  a  long,  hard  stud>-.  with  the 
study  of  the  tojfiguc  and  the  throat, 
and  language  and  all — ^bul  how  wo:lh 
while  it  is!  It  makes  so  much  happi- 
ness and  usefulness.  , 

"I  urge  one  thing  wherever  I  can 
get  it  before  mothers  and  fathens. 
That  is  to  exercise  great  care  Iri 
watching  children  who  have  been  ill 
with  diKoases  that  may  dc  ve!op  deaf- 
ness. Whooping  cough  and  .icarlet 
fevei"  arc  especially  dangerous,  "and 
tarelessness  in  the  care  of  the  little 
ones  mny  ie."-ult  In  terrible  Huguisli 
for  the  pnroniH  and  untold  trials  for 
the  children." 


Wf  NEW  NAME 
FOR  ASYLUM  AVE. 

Convention  Proposes  Re- 
Christening  It  in  Honor 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet. 


BOY  SURMOUNTS 

TWO  HANDICAPS 


Speaks  Clearly  Though 
Deaf  an^^Bjjjj^Jfince 
Early  Childhood. 


To  change  the  name  of  that  part 
of  Asylum  street  which  is  known  as 
Asylum  avenue  to  Gallaudet  avenue, 
was  the  purport  of  a  resolution  of- 
fered at  today's  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  for 
the  Deaf  In  the  high  school  building. 

The  resolution  was  presented  by 
Albert  H.  Walker,  principal  of  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf.  He 
said  that  the  memory  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  pioneer 
In  the  instruction  of  deaf  children 
In  this  country,  whose  work  will  be 
celebrated  at  the  centennial  exei'- 
cises  Tuesday  evening,  ought  to  be 
honored  by  changing  the  name  of 
the  avenue  on  which  the  American 
school  for  the  Deat  is  located. 

Dr.  Walker  said  that  while  the 
name  "Asylum"  was  perhaps  proper 
when  the  school  went  under  the 
name  of  an  asylum.  The  word  was 
not  now  applicable,  and  the  chane 
was  desirable. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  It  will  be  sent  to 
the  mayor  and  other  city  authorities 
and  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American   School   for  the   Deaf. 

Dr.  Percival  Hall,  president  of 
Gallaudet  college,  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  vice-president  of  the  con- 
vention, presided. 

Boy  Gives  Demonstration. 

Charles  Allen  Crane,  a  pupil  in 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotit.  11  years  of  age  and 
deaf  and  blind,  was  introduced  by 
JameSf  ^PearBon,  principal  of  the 
school,  to  give  a  demonntration  of 
his  improvement  since  entering  the 
school. 

The  boy  was  born  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  April  10,  1906.  When  he  was 
9  months  old  he  lost  both  sight  and 
hearing  through  spinal  meningitis. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  school  May 
10,  1916.  Mr.  Fear|on  spelled 
words  on  the  boy's  hand  and  the 
replies,  in  spoken  words,  were  ready 
and  accurate.  A  description  of 
the  methods  employed  in  teaching 
the  boy  was  given  by  Mr.  Fearton. 
RRoentlyR..v     i-ETA    SHR    SHRH 
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DEAF  MUTE 
AND  BLIND 
GIRL  WED 

j  '  '  .'i 

She  Is  Also  Deaf,  but 

Has  Power  of 

Speecb 


veral  Interpreters 
Needed  at  Ceremony 


To  Spend  Honeymoon 

in  Western  Part 

of  State 


I     An  unusual  ceremony  took  place 

jin  the  Park  Street  Congregational 

'Church    yesterday    noon,    when    E. 

[W.  Frisbie,  a  deaf  mute,  and  Miss 

I  Cora    Crocker,    who    is    deaf    and 

blind,  were  married  in  the  presence 

of  a  group  of  other  deaf,  dumb  and 

blind  people.    The  Rev.  A.  Z.  Conrad 

performed  the  marriage. 

.  INTERPRETERS  NEEDED 

It  was  necessary  to  have  several  in- 
terpreters for  the  ceremony.  The  couple 
left  immediately  for  Plttsfteld  on  their 
honeymoon,  which  will  be  spent  in  trips 
.about  western  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  Mr.  Prisble  is  lay  reader  at 
Trinity   Church   of   Boston. 

He  is  also  a  trustee  at  the  New  Eng-' 

land  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  where  MiSs 

'Jrocker    has    lived    for    several    years. 

Their    courtship    was    a    short    one,    for 

frisbie   met   the   girl    just   a   short    time 

igo.     He  was  able  to  see  and  she   was 

ible  to   talk.     In   that  fashion   they  de- 

ormined    their    life    partnership    would 

nean  a  great  deal  to  one  another,  even 

houglT  neither  can  hear  a  spoken  word. 

'   They     were     unaccompanied     on     the 

loneymoon     trip     yesterday     afternoon. 

totli    felt   that   they   could   travel   with- 

lUt    dlfFiculty,    inasmuch    as    one    could 

?e   and   the   other  could   talk.    At  least 

ley  could  make  themselves  understood 

hercver  they   went.    ,  And    tliey   left  to 

le    accompaniment    of    rapid    fire    con- 

•atulations  given  in  the  deaf  mute  lan- 

lage  by  the  score  of  friends  who  fol- 
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-        MRS.    EDWIN   W.    FRISBIE, 
IWlio  hefore   her  marriage   yesterday   in 
I     the    Park    Street   .Church,    was    Miss 
Cora  Crocker. 

lowed  them  to  the  South  station. 
;  William  Alcott;  manager  of  the  New 
England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Ev- 
erett, and  IMrs.  Madeline  Hibbs  of  New 
Tork  were  interpreters  during  the  short 
wedding  ceremony.  Dr.  Conrad  fol- 
lowed the  usual  ceremony  with  the 
spoken  word  and  the  intei-preters  con- 
veyed each  word  to  the  bride  and 
groom. 
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WiUetta  Huggins,  aged  14  yeat-s, 
of  Chippewa  Falls,  who  is  totally 
blind  and  deaf,  is  termed  a  second 
tll8!W*''"Reller  and  can  do  all  that 
Miss  Keller  does,  and  more.  She  ha.s 
one  semi-mysterious  power — -that  of 
being  able  to  definitely  say  when  a 
person  known  to  her  lias  recently 
been  in,  or  is  then  in,  a  room  which, 
she  enters. 


DEAF,  DUMB  AND 
BLINDlGIRL_ 
MASTER   OF  PIANO 


Olathe,      Ks.,      May      10.— Deaf, 
dumb  and   blind  and  a  student   of 
I  the   piano   but   four     years.      Miss 
i  Helen  May  Martin  bids  fair  to  be- 
come   one    of    tfife    Sta*ieA»,„  greatest 
I  musicians.      With   only   the  vibra- 
i  tions  felt   by   her  fingens   to   guide 
her,     she    recently    played    several 
j  -works  of  the  old  masters  at  a  public 
j  concert    in    a    manner    which    won 
strong   commendation   from   expert 
musical  critics.   Her  entire  instruc- 
,  tion,   it  was  said,   would  aggregate 
less  than  50  lesson.s. 

,Mi.ss  Martin  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State    School    for   the   Deaf,    where 
she  completed  the  nine-year  course 
in  tive  year,-;,  although  handicapped 
more  than  the  other  pupil.-?  because 
of  he/  lack    of     sight.     Her     class 
work  proved  far  above  the  average 
and    her   teachers    now   assert    she 
can  do  anything  she  sets  out  to  do. 
Her  mother  is  a  widow  and  con- 
ducts a  millinery  store  where  she  is 
busily  engaged  all  day.     Miss  Mar- 
tin, since  childhood,  has  kept  house 
and  done  the  cooking  for  both.  She 
learned  the  finger  language  while  a 
child   and    "hears"    by  placing  her 
hands   over   those   of     the      person 
'  making  the  signs  or  by  placing  her 
fingers   lightly   upon   the   lip*   of   a 
speaker. 
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BLINO  m  DEAF, 
SHE  PLAYS  PIANO 

Kansas  Wondep  6irl  Is  in  Class 

With  H^^Jd^Keller  and  Wil- 

letta  Muggins. 


"FEaS"  MUSIC  WITH  FEET 


Baking    Angel    Food    and    Writing    on 
Typewriter  Among   Her  Other  Ac- 
compltshments — Masters    Diffi- 
cult Classical   Music. 

Ohithc,  Knn.— After  2r.  yenrs  in  the 
■  Mm  world  of  those  who  are  sightless, 
;.-af  and  duir.h,  Mifs  Helen  May  Mar- 
rin  is  finding  her  way  out.  She  has 
.  hosen  the  least  "re;\sonahle"  method 
uf  expression  IniiiKinahle  for  one  so  uf- 
nicted.    It  is  music. 

Before  a  large  audience  in  the  Meth- 
>dL«:t  church  here.  Miss  Martin  played 
what  is  probnhly  the  first  piano  re- 
cital In  the  hi.story  of  the  world  to 
have  been  given  by  a  person  with 
nelTtier  sight  nor  hearing.  It  cannot 
now  be  said  that  slie  is  witiiout  speech. 
for  she  articulates  even  unfamiliar 
names  accurately  and  understandingly. 
The  Intricacy  of  tiie  metliod  by 
which  a  person  whose  sensations  are 

■ffflftlcally  limited  to  those  of  heat  and 
cold,  pain  and  taste  enters  a  whole 
new  world  is  not  comprehensible  to 
the  normal  person.  Miss  Martin  migiit 
I-x-lhly  have  been  tauglit  to  place  lier 
Jincers  on  certain  of  the  piano  keys 
M  !  pre.ss  them  down  by  note,  but  that 
Would  not  explain  her  ability  to  grasp 
rliytlmi.  nor  whatever  the  sense  is  tliat 

,  tells  her  when  she  is  about  to  nialce  a 
inlBtake  in  time  to  avert  It.    She  never 

'  hns  heanl,  and  has  never  been  able  to 
rero;.'nize  ot>Jects.  For  a  few  years 
after  birth  she  was  able  to  distinguish 
lietween  liglit  and  daricness,  but  never 
more.  For  L'O  years  there  has  not  even 
been  tiiat  travesty  on  sight. 
"Feels"  Her  Music. 
Miss  Martin  is  able  to  "feel"  hor 
music  be*<t  by  placing  the  ball  of  her 
foot  against  the  bottom  of  her  upright 
piano,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Helen  May 
Mcrtin.  says. 

At  the  church,  however,  she  did  not 
want  to  risk  scarring  the  Instrument 
fihe  was  using,  bo  she  got  approximate- 
ly Uie  same  result  by  holding  her  left 
foot  under  the  "soft"  pedal. 
Gounod'fl    "March    Pontifical,"    the 


••l»ou  Ulovaniil"  iiiinuot  ot  .Mozart, 
Morrison's  familiar  "Meditation." 
l.nng's  e(|ually  familiar  "Flower  Song," 
the  first  two  nioveim-tils  of  Uii-'tlio- 
ven'8  "Moonil^'ht"  .sonata,  and  Carrie 
Jacobs  Uoiui's  ••.\  I'lTt'ect  Day"  were 
the  numbers  used.  'Hie  precision  with 
which  the  young  woman  picked  her  j 
notes  out  of  completely  blank  space, 
struck  I  hem,  and  maimged  riturds, 
dynamics,  and  pedal  were  marvelous. 
All  the  pieces  were  taken  deiihcrately, 
of  course,  but  the  distortions  that 
would  have  been  evident  had  she 
l.iinicd  entirely  by  rote  were  absent. 

In  the  second  movement  of  the 
sonata  the  rhythm  Is  not  simple.  lUii 
neither  was  li  too  much  I'or  Miss  Mar- 
tin. At  the  end  of  lier  program,  she 
repeated  the  "Flower  Song"  for  an 
encore. 

Kxperiments  with  the  piano  were  be- 
gtm  a  good  many  years  ago  by  the 
young  woman's  mother,  but  only  in  the 
last  few  years  liave  they  been  pressed. 
Never  has  there  been  availnble  a 
teacher  who  understood  both  the 
metliods  used  for  the  siglvtless  and 
those  for  the  deaf.  Miss  Audrea 
Granger,  who  sat  on  the  piatforn'i  with 
Miss  Martin,  is  by  a  coincidence  her 
first  and  latest  teacher.  When  Miss 
Martin  was  a  small  girl,  Miss  Granger 
was  with  her  for  a  short  period,  and 
uow  she  is  completing  the  work  begun 
then.  i 

Has  Other  Accomplishments. 
In  addition  to  a  repertoire  of  30 
piano  pieces,  Miss  Martin  has  many  of 
the  accomplisliments  of  the  average 
girl.  She  reads  Braille,  and  now  learns 
her  piano  music  by  reading  tlie  notes 
in  "point"  for  each  hand  separately, 
afterward  fitting  the  parts  togetlier. 
She  does  weaving,  and  more  remark- 
able yet,  she  makes  "tatting"  that  is 
even  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
average  person  with  siglit  and  hear- 
ing. The  other  day  she  wrote  a  story 
for  an  Olathe  newspaper  on  the  type- 
writer. And  she  writes  her  own  bank 
checks. 

While  Miss  Martin  was  completing 
ill  five  ye.'irs  a  course  at  the  Kansas 
State  Scliool  for  the  Deaf,  in  Olathe, 
that    usually    takes    deaf    but    sighletl 
persons  eight  or  nine  years  to  finisli, 
she  found  time  to  learn  to  cook  and 
do  much  housework.    She  bakes  angel 
food    cakes   and    pastries   as    well   as 
cooks   all   the  staples,     llie   last    five  j 
years  slie  lias  liad  a  teacher  for  only  | 
one  hour  a  day,  since  tl>«re  is  no  state  '• 
in.stitutlon  in  Kansas  for  persons  with  \ 
neitlier  sigiit  nor  hearing.  j 

While   on   a   visit   in   Lincoln,   Neb.,  I 
her  birthplace,  recently,  she  talked  for 
an    hour    with    Helen    Keller    with    a 
great  deal  of  pleasure. 
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^  ritLEN  MAY  MARTIN 


Miss  Helen  May  Martin  of  Olathe, 
Kail.,  altliough  deuf,  dumb,  and  blind 
since  birth,  plans  to  he  a  sell'-support- 
ing  professional  pianist,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  she  will  be  successful. 
Although  she  has  been  .studying  the 
riinno  for  but  four  years,  Mi.ss  Mar- 
tin's first  public  appeai'ance  recentl.\ 
was  a  decided  success.  With  a  sen.sc 
of  touch  alone  she  ''as  mastered  tliirt.N 
selections.  In  1918  Mi,ss  Martin,  then 
twenty-one,  took  her  first  lesson  from 
a    blind    pianist    who    visited    Olutlie 


H 
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Ruby  Miller,  Totally  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Gives  Impressions 
^^.^.-^Visit. 


BjklMI.  FIKi: 
^         fistaflf    C'oiTcspondont) 

CcUa^  Si)riug,  April  :.'3. — Kuperin 
tcndein-  N.  F.  ^^■allfc^  rind   Principal 
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>^  .  Laurens  Walker  of  the  South 
i  arolina  school  for  the  jd«a,f-.«*K 
blind  are  stressing  athletrcs  for  thei 
sffflent  body,  and  there  has  jus 
been  completed  durable,  handsom( 
commodious  playgrounda  hero  fo 
the  entire  girl  student  body,  consis*. 
ing  of  a  double  tennis  court  and 
double  basketball  court.  The  ground 
firont  the  big  primary  building.  Th 
boys  have  their  ball  park  in  a  dif 
ferent  location.  These  Instructor 
And  that  it  is  imperative  to  hav' 
athletics  for  the  blind  children,  \vh 
are  naturally  inclined  to  be  some 
what  listless  and  indifferent  to  phy 
sical  activities. 

There  is  an  ena-ollment  of  290  s 
the  state  institution  at  present,  an 
the  health  of  their  entire  communit 
is    excellent.     The    students   are    en 
tering  the  last  laps  of  studies  pric 
to    final    examinations.     Commence 
nient    exercises    will    be    held    som 
time  near  the   middle  of  June,   tt 
exact  date  not  yet  being  announce^ 
There  will  be  six  graduates. 
Kiiby  Millor  Visits  a  Cotton  51111 
Ruby  Miller,  the  remarkable   pe 
i  sonaUty   of   the    Coda.r   Spring   inst 
tute,  who  aUhough  totally  deaf  ar 
I  blind,  can  talli  and  in  her  extraorc 
I  nary,  individual  way  "see",  was  r 
I  cently  carried   through   the  big  cc 
I  ton    mill    at    Glendale^  by    Princip 
Laurens  Walker  of  the  institute,  and 
upon   returning  Lo  the  school,   went 
to  the  typewriter  and  wrote  her  im- 
pressions of  the  visit.     Here  is  what 
she  wrote,  just  as  she  wrote  it: 

Mr.    Laurens,    Mrs.    Walker,    Miss 
Bryd  and  I  went  to  the  cotton  mill 
at  Glendale   last  Monday  afternoon. 
1  went  to  the  President's  office,  there  j 
I  met  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  president  and  j 
Mr.    Bagwell;    the    overseer    of    the  i 
mill.     Mr.  Bagwell  took  us  thi-ougii 
the  mill. 

The  first  place  we  went  to  was 
the  store  room  to  see  where  they 
ivoep  the  bales  of  cotton.  Each  bale 
weighed  about  500  pounds.  From 
here  we  went  to  another  room  where 
4  machines  were  breaking  up  the 
cotton  aftea  it  had  been  baled.  In 
the'  adjoining  room  I  saw  the  cot- 
ton wound  on  rolls  like  blankets, 
these  rollers  were  thinning  the  sheets 
of  coton  before  they  were  taken  to 
the  carder.  On  the  first  roll  there 
were  45  yards,  when  they  finished 
ihinning  it  there  were  52  yards  to  a 
';oll. 

I  went  to  another  room  to  see  how 
BOtton  was  carded.  I  saw  the  card- 
ed cotton  shaped  like  long  snakes 
going  through  the  machine  to  be 
hiade  thinner  and  longer.  Every 
machine  the  carded  cotton  was  put 
bn  made  it  6  times  finer  than  the 
piachine  before.  From  this  machine 
the  thread  was  wound  on  very  large 
spools. 

'  I  saw  these  big  spools  of  thread 
but  on  a  rack,  about  340  of  them, 
,nd  wound  on  large  rollei-s.  The 
;.  hreads  were  starched  and  dried  by 
ig  hot  iron  rollers.  These  rollers 
'ere  taken  to  another  room  to  be. 
lade  into  cloth.  I  saw  the  cloth  on 
lie  machine.  The  thread  was  wov- 
(1  on  a  machine  called  a  loom,  there 
fere  400  looms  in  the  room.  This 
loth  was  put  over-  a  board  and  in- 
Dected  to  see  if  there  were  any  flaws 
n  it. 

After  the  cloth  was  inspected,  it 
va.s  put  on  a  machine  to  be  meas' 
ired  into  yard  lengths  Then  it  was 
jirt^in  small  bales  ready  to  be  sold. 
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DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND— YET 

/  /       GIRLS  CAN  SEE,  HEAR  AND 


I   EMMA   L1:;XZ    (LEFT)   AND  VALLIE  DOUGLAS,  DEAF,  DU:...  A.ND 
PUND,    LEARNING    GEOGRAPHY    BY  TOUCH. 


(Not  Iqag  ago  the  world  was  dis- 1 
assing  the  amazing  tale  of  Willetta 
'.uggins,  16-year-old   blind  and  deaf 
^rl  of  janesville,  Wis.,  whose  loss 
f  these  senses  was  more    than    re- ; 
aid   by   her   marvelous    application  I 
if  touch  and  smell.      She  could  tell  i 
jolors  by  smelling  them  and  hear  a  I 
jerson  talk  by  feeling  his  throat. 
)  From  Austin,  Tex.,  comes   simifar 
f  not  even  more  marveilous,  news — 
nat  of  two  girls  Iwho  are  not  only 
iliiyl,  and  deaf  but  cannot  talk,     be- 
;iaes.      They  also  must  rely  on  their 
lenses  of  touch  and  smell  to  hear, 
je^and  speak. 

Their  story  of  a  struggle  against 
iriple  odds,  here  given,  is  a  chall- 
enge to  those  who,  blessed  with  all 
)f  Nature's  human  endowments, 
still  feel  burdened  with  petty  toils 
ind  troubles.  «' 

,    Read  ibis  story  and  you  will  real- 


ze  how  light  and  insignificant  your 
purden  becomes  compared  with  that 
3f  these  happy  though  handicapped 
youngsters.  It  is  a  sermon  on  suc- 
cess through  struggle  and  solitude. 
jBY  NEA  SERVICE 
!  Austin,  Tex., — Seeing,  hearing, 
ispeaking — three  of  nature's  essen- 
tial gift's  to  mankind — have  failed 
two  girls,  now  in  their  teens,  ever 
since  they  were  five. 

Yet   these   girls,     Vallie     Douglas 
and  Emma  Lenz,  pupils  in  the  Texas 
School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  here,  en- 
joy life  much  as     any     other     girls 
fully  endowed  with  all  Nature's  ben- 
efactions.       They    communicate    by 
touch,  they  write,  read  selw  by  hand 
and   machine,   play     games,     attend 
Sunday    school,   use    the    typewriter  I 
do   their   own   housework     and     get 
I  along  as  though  they  had    full    use 
i  of  all  the  five  senses  instead  of  on- 
i  ly  three. 
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of  a  third  per«on  hv  (e«'linK 
;^>iral     I^tinf, .   Imt     meDial. 

n  li  may  be     termed.     bu< 

it  IS.  B«y  the  girls'  teaclh 

-   80  pirtect  a*  easily  lo  le- 

i>i«i'    iUt>  lost  senses  of  sight     and 

hearing- 

IPNVARD   STRL'GGIJ5 
|!    lias  been  an  unrelenting,  sacrl- 

I  i'  siruKgle  for  the  girls  and  evea 

II  'f  so  for  the  two  tea«'her8  under 

•:e  they     have     been— .Miss 
!eily bower  and    Miss   Qeor- 

^  M      IVOl   K.  j 

Vallii    is  16  and  Emma  11'.       Both 
vv.-..:.    i.nrn   as   normal  children.   But 
'ningitis   deprived   ihem   of 
~  of  hearing     and     speech— 
Vaiiie   when   she  |»'as   five  and   Em- 
ma at  the  age  of  four. 

Not  Wily  ihat,  but     the    affliction 

left   them   as   helpless  as     new-born 

h  •  "^s.        Even    their     minds      were 

:ically  blank. 

i  hey  forgot  everything  they     had 

learned. 

I     When  the  girls  entered  the  school 
for  deaf  and  dumb  here  they  knew 
[do  words  nor  had  they  conception  of 
any  object  ihey  formally  had  recog- 
fnised.     Their  teacherj  faced  a  hard 
struggle  against   triple  odds. 
GO  TOGETHER 
Yet  in  a  fejv  short     years,     those 
jirl5  have  become  almost  independ- 
ent and  able  to  care  for  and  amuse 
themselves! 

Vallia  and  Emma  make  their  way 

:  iseiher  around  the  campus  without 

assistance.      There  sewing  ^as  con- 

.!dered  so  wonderful  that     it     was 

If   on   exhibition  last  fall     at     the 

Central  West  Texas  Fair.     The  two 

"fp   up   their   own  'wardrobe,   mak- 

2    beds,    sweeping    and    arranging 

..    lurniiure   and   pictures    in   their 

jom. 

Vhe  eternal  feminine  vaunts  itself 

!i  them.     They  ar"  particular  about 

their  dress, a  nd  are  partial  to  colors 

;Emma.  for  insrjince.  insists  on  wear- 

ilng  a  blue  summer  bat  with  bright 

j  flowers   and    a   brown     coat,     while 

|VaUie   refuses   to   wear  other     than 

white  silk  stofkinps. 

Schooling  has  been  slow  and 
gradual  for  the  children,  but  they 
are  now  well  advanced  in  their  stud- 
ies, says  Miss  Heflybower,  their 
teacher. 

"iicih  children  now  fwrife  reason- 
ably fast  with  their  stylus  tablet. 
They  read  what  they  have  written 
with  one  hand— by  'reading'  is 
meant  signalling  with  their  fingers 
as  a  mute  does— spelling  each  letter 
they  feel  with  the  other  hand.  Their 
books  also  are  read  in  the  same,  and 
;'r«clted'  to  the  teacher  as  one  hand 
(eels  the  raised  letters." 

Besides  reading  and  writing,     the 

girls  study  arithmetic,  history,  geog- 

rapb: .    grammar,    spelling,    physiol- 

i'Ofy.   hygle/i'^,  lyprwrliing     and     do- 

TT*"""    •■"••  '•'•-■■ 


H  IV    Ml   r   HA 

Tl  IS  <■«.•<«  of  success 

rt  11--  iKuis   of   blindness     and 

'  18  that  of  H«lon   Keller,  an- 

I  lecturer,  who     louBlii     her 

w.i\    upward   through  a  college  edu- 
'      'Oil    to  surcdss.     Her  apeedi  also 

-    iDDp.ilrcd  Iwlien   she     lost     her 
).  Im    and   hearing  at   the  age  Oi  19 
I  months,  though  she  has  made  great 
improvement  In   that. 

Besides  her  ca.so  and  that  of  Wil- 
Ictia  Ilugglns  of     Janesville,     Wis., 
(here  are  other  notable  cases  of  vic- 
tory over  the  handicaps  of  blindness 
and  deafness. 

Miss  Esther  Sfoti,  assistant  to  the 
secretary  of  the  l^ouislana  Commis-' 
slon  for  the  Blind,  has  been  blind 
13  years,  yet  writes  movie  criticisms 
telling  what's  happening  on  the 
screen  by  the  music  and  reaction  of 
the  audience. 

Practically  every  institution  for 
deaf,  dumb  or  blind,  has  a  similar 
inmate  or  more.  All  Joyful  and 
successful  despite  their  failings. 
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Service.) 

S.  D.,  April  5.— 
h.T,s  earned  the 
Dakota's     little 


(By  NIJA 

SIOUX  FATjIiS, 
Tad  Chapm an,  7 , 
IWle  of  "aau*!! 
"wonder." 

Bcfaosa    TjxI,    though    deaf   'and 
blind  since  he  wa.*<  i,  leads  as  act- 
ive a  life  ao  any  l)oy  of  h'is  ase— 
jajid  is  far  Tji-ig-lvtor  th.i.Ti  anany  oC 
:  hiis  tyiderfella\v  injpils'in  the  Slat^ 
School  for  th«  DoaX  iiere. 

Tad  knows  90  conumaaids  ainrd 
can  take  them  in  cowihinart-lon  and 
the  name.s  of   150  objeata. 

His  spoken  ^oc.ab■ahvry  consists 
of  138  nouns  and  ipronoums,  43 
vea''bs  aiiid  8  adjeotivcs.  He  Gui 
count  to  50  ajid  know.?  ho  coin- 
blnaUons  to  10. 

He  knows  20  ciuestion  forms  and 
the  expressioiia  "Good  iidghit," 
"How  do  you  do?"  ••Tlianl"  ywu." 
"j'oiu  are  weilcome,"  and   t-hu  like. 

Tad  has  mad'e  marked  p.rdg>rc.«;.s 
with  the  typewn'teir,  uning  sand- 
paipRr  loitt'eirs  as  a  hasis.  He  kaiow.s 
all  the  keyboard  O'osiiion.q  and  ctii 
write  sentences  like:  "1  hopped," 
"I  ratii,"  tl  fell,"  "1  bounioed  a 
baai: 


CO  sentenic 
rati!,"    »I 
;: V 
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THIS  little  blind  and  deaf 
girl  wants  a   Christmas 
present  of  an  education. 


^vn^^.y)i  ^^,  ,  q  ^^Ih^  Jyyj  , y\-S^AJ^i^i^ 


j  Photo  by  Kajiwara. 

Is  3-year-old  Dora,  a  blind  and 
Ideaf  ward  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  a  second  Helen  Keller?  . 
A  teacher,  who  will  do  for  Dora 
what  was  done  to  brlngr  out  the 
character  and  personality  of  Helen 
Keller  is  sougrht  for  this  little  girl 
by  the  society.  There  is  no  insti- 
tution in  Missouri  for  the  care  of 
children  who  are  both  blind  and 
deaf.  '  '-"^-^ 

Dora  was,de8e,E,Jed  by  her  moth- 
er   ivK'en    10    days    old.      Who    the 
parents   are   is    uncertain,    but   the 
;  child   is   bright,    graceful   and  well 
;  formed,  with  golden  hair  and  blue 

eyes. 
I       She  has  no  means     whatever  of 
!  communicating-  ideas  that  may  be 
I  developing   in    her    little    mind,    so 
I  anyone   who   knows   of   a   teacher, 
qualified    and    willing   to    give    the 
j  training    necessary.      Is    invited    to 
,  telephone,  write  or  see  Miss  Hertha 
j  Miller,  general  secretary  of  the  St. 
j  Louis       Children's     Aid       Society,] 
3858  Westminster  place,  telephone 
Linden  8580.  .J 


J 
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DR.  DODDS  INDORSES  STATE'S  AID 

TO  INDIANA'S  BLIND-DEAF  BOY 

i  <   ' 


llerieiter  indorsing  the  state's  expenditures  in  behalf  of  Jesse  Lis- 
ten, Indiana's  blind-deaf  boy,  who  is  being  educated  by  Miss  Nettie 
Newell  at  the  Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  has  been  received  by 
Senator  Walter  S.  Chambers  (Henry,  Hancock  and  Madison,  Dem.) 
member  of  the  legislative  budget  committee,  from  Dr.  Samuel  Dodds, 
medical  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at 
Logansport, 


Through  Senator  Chambers,  the 
letter  Is  addressed  also  to  Senator 
Robert  L.  Moorhead  (Marion,  Repi) 
and  Representat  ives  Thurman 
(Adams  and  Wells,  Dem.)  and  L.  A. 
Pitenger  (Delaware,  Rep.),  other 
members  of  the  budget  committee. 
liCttcr  of  Dodds. 

"I  read  with  much  Interest  In  last 
night's  News,"  says  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Dodds,  "the  account  of  Jesse 
Liston,  the  blind  and  deaf  boy,  as  I 
am  the  doctor  who  examined  him  at 
his  home  near  Logansport  at  the  re- 
quest of  Governor  McCray. 

"I  have  heard  of  his  remarkable 
progress  from  time  to  time  since 
he  came  under  Dr.  Pittenger's  care 
[Dr.  O.  M.  Pittenger,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Indiana  State  School  for 
the  Deaf]  and  I  wish  to  indorse 
everything  he  has  told  you  about 
this  case. 

"When  Dr.  Pittenger  and  I  visited 
the    home    of    this    boy    there    were 
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BUMJ/IUTE  ILLUSTRATES 
BRMd-E  METHOD  PROGRESS 

[I  ;^ogress  in  the  teaching  of  a  blind, 
I  (feaf  and  dumb  boy  of  12  years  at  the 
Indiana  state  school  for  the  deaf  to 
talk  and  to  write  and  read  by  the 
Braille  metliod  was  related  yesterday 
to  members  of  the  state  budget  com- 
mittee by  Dr.  O.  M.  Pittenger,  super- 
intendent, in  explaining  expenditures 
of  the  school  and  appealing  for  funds 
to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of 
the  lad. 

The  teachey  ,is  Miss  Nettie  Newell, 
who  has  gtvenher  time  exclusively  to 
teaching  the  unfortunate  lad.  The  boy 
is  Jesse  Liston  of  near  Logansport, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  school  in  Oc- 
tober, 1922,  and  who  has  acquired  a 
vocabulary  of  more  than  '00  words 
in  the  two  years,  he  has  been  under 
Miss   Newell's   instruction. 


many  things  that  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  us.  It  was  the  home  of  a 
working  man.  Everything  about  the 
house  was  spotlessly  clean  and  in 
good  taste.  "The  mother  had  shown 
good  judgment  in  the  care  and 
training  of  this  boy  and  she  mani- 
fested such  a,  determination  to  have 
something  done  for  him.  And  handi- 
capped as  he  was  she  still  felt  very 
optimistic  about  .  his  future  if  he 
could  have  a  chance.  The  question 
Governor  McCray  wished  cleared  up 
was  whether  or  not  the  boy  had  a 
normal  mind,  so  that  he  could  de- 
termine whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  spend  money  on  the  boy's 
education." 

Praises  Act. 

Dr.  Dodds  asserts  that  the  act  of 
the  Governor  in  giving  Jesse  Liston 
a  chance  was  <)ne  of  the  finest 
things  he  did  while  in   office. 

The  letter  closes  with  compliments 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  Pittenger  and 
Miss  Newell,  which  he  says  "speaks 
for  itself." 


OVERCOMES    LOSS    OF    SIGHT, 
SPEECH  AND  HEARING  BY  STUDY 


Kathrync  Mary  Frick  Overcomes  Obstacles  by  Appli- 
cation To  Studies  Over  Fifteen- Year  Period; 
Will  Return  To  City 


FINISHES     LONG 
COURSE  OF  STUDY 


kathuvxi:  marv  frick 


CoinplPtinR  ;l  fifteen-year  cdU- 
calionul  course  in  the  Ml.  Airy  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  in  I'hilaUelphla 
last  wccl<,  Kathryne  Mary  Frick, 
aged  2B,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  I.,  l-'rlck,  12  South  Fif- 
teenth street,  will  be  graduated  to- 
morrow with  a  cla.ss  of  twelve,  and 
will  then  return  to  l-larrlal;urs  to 
reside  wih  her   parents. 

Knterlng  the  Mt.  Airy  Institute  at; 
the  age  of  ten,  Miss  Frick  could  not  j 
see,  hear  or  talk.     AVhile  still  blind 
and      unable      to      hear,      she      has 
progressed  unusually  well  in  speech, 
being  able  to  carry  on  conversations/ 1 
without  trouble  by  lip-reading.  Her  j 
enunciation    is   clear,    her   ability   In  i 
this  line     having  improved     greatly 
during  the  last  several  years. 

Miss  Frick  was  normal  in  all  her 
senses  until  nearly  six  years  of  ago, 
when,  through  some  cause  never 
clearly  determined  by  attending 
phy.'iloian.s  she  lost  the  .sense  of 
sight,  speech  and  hearing  within 
the  brief  space  of  three  7iionths. 

On  Hearing  her  tenth  birthday 
anniversar.v  she  became  the  fir^^t 
State  ward  In  educational  training 
for  persons  similarly  afflicted.  She 
spent  several  summer  months  each 
year  at  her  home  here,  returning 
each  fall. 

It  is  Miss.  Frick's  desire  to  follow 
literary  work,  and  it  is  understood 
that  during  the  last  several  years  in 
school  she  has  written  several 
stories.  Her  parents  will  make  every 
effort  to  advance  her  ambition.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frick  will  motor  to  Phila- 
del'phia  to-morrow  morning  to  at- 
tend the  graduating  exercls»e«,' 
which  start  at  10.30  o'clock. 
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I  Works  Tirelessly  for  Others 

Tripjle  pandicap  Unable  to  Discourage  Emil  Straus, 
j     r    Wlio  Teaches  Religion  to  Mutes 


ftlOWVelucB' are  your    five    senses 
"worth  to  you?  '[ 

Emil  D.  Straus,  mute  religious  in- 
structor, who  has  been  visiting  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Maze, 
2903  Apple-av,  has  only  three 
senses  left,  but  he  makes  them 
serve  him  better  than  many  whOj 
have  all  their  senses.  I 

Straus  is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  | 
He  has  been  deaf  and  dumb  since  j 
Ijirth,  while  he  has  been  blind  for: 
eiglit  years.  Yet  he  is  an  authority 
on  the  Bible,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
best-known  teachers  of  mutes  In  this 
part  of  the  country. 

The  teacher  today  is  42,  tall, 
straight,  solidly  built,  and  with 
streaks  of  gray  in  a  shock  of  the 
jettest  black  hair.  He  shows  no  oth- 
er signs  of  the  turmoil  he  has  been 
thru. 

While  staying  at  the  home  of  his 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Maze, 
29  03  Apple-av,  he  has  spent  his 
time  reading  and  writing  contin- 
uously. He  has  long  since  learn- 
ed to  read  three  kinds  of  type 
printed  for  the  blind,  and  two  years 
ago  the  mutes  in  Akron,  taking  up  a 
collection,  bought  him  a  portable 
typewriter. 

•     •     « 

HE  has  preached  to  mutes  in  Akron 
scores  of  times,  and  is  an  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Straus,  the  handicapped,  was  fav- 
ored in  the  position  he  could  assume 
in  life  right  at  the  start.  His  moth- 
er died  when  he  was  20,  and  his 
father  died  when  he  was  younger. 

But  his  father,  who  was  part  of 
the  firm  of  Straus  and  Schram,  mail 
order  house,  of  New  York,  had  made 
enough  money  so  he  could  provide 
for  his  family  and  still  leave  $40,- 
000  to  Institutions. 

Emil,  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family,  had  all  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly ask  in  the  way  of  education. 

Bom  at  Erie,  Pa.,  he  was  educat- 
ed at  a  deaf  college  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  was  then  sent  to  a  famous  col- 
lege for  mutes  at  Washington. 

For  years  he  pursued  the  print- 
er's trade,  both  in  Erie  and  in  Cleve- 
land. He  worked  hard  and  pros- 
pered. Then,  12  years  ago,  he  was 
struck  by  an  automobile,  and  his 
head  was  injured. 

He  recovered  from  the  accident, 
but  there  had  been  internal  injur- 
ies, and  four  years  later  he  went 
blind. 


WITHOUT  sight,  without  hearing, 
without  speech  he  moved  about 
from  day  to  day  in  a  dismal,  gloomy 
blackness  and  silence.  Using  the 
;-ign  language,  as  be  had  for  years, 
he  could  make  himself  understood. 

But  the  joy  of  his  life  was  gone. 
His  ravenous  appetite  for  books 
must  go  unappeased.  He  had  noth- 
ing more  to  hope  for. 

At  that  time  he  lived  in  Erie,  with 
a  sister  in  back  of  a  store.  He  used 
to  amuse  himself  washing  dishes, 
and  doing  odd  jobs  around  the 
place.  He  knew  the  place  well 
enough  for  that.  Besides,  it  help- 
ed his  sister. 

Finally  she  wrote  to  the  Pltts- 
bi'.rgh  publlf?  library,  inquiring  If 
there  were  any  books  at  all  on  the 
teaching  of  the  braille,  the  most  out- 
standing blind  people's  alphabet,  to 
one  who  both  blind  and  a  deaf  mute. 
The  answer  came  back  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"However,"  library  oflScials  wrote, 
"yoajnight  try  the  Moon  system. 
This  is  a  system  in  which  raised  let- 
ters are  nearly  the  same  as  the  let- 
ters in  the  English  alphabet." 
»     >»      «• 

INVESTIGATION  showed  there 
i  were  just  two  books  of  the  Moon 
system  in  the  library.  One  of  them 
was  the  Bible,  and  the  other  was  a  I 
current  events  magazine.  The  Bible 
was  borrowed,  and  later  a  copy  was 
bought. 

Straus  conquered  the  system  eas- 
ily, and  took  the  book  with  him 
when  he  went  to  live  shortly  with 
Mrs.  Eunice  Beam,  mother  of  his 
Lorain  hostess,  at  Punxsutawney, 
Pa.  With  her  he  started  an  inten- 
sive study  of  the  Bible,  which  he 
had  always  regarded  with  askance 
before.  From  studying  the  Bible, 
he  started  preaching  it — the  latter 
thru  the  sign  system. 

Mrs.  Beam,  the  woman  who  had 
more  to  do  with  the  recovery  of  his 
real  character  than  any  one  else, 
was  killed  in  the  tornado  of  1924 
in  the  Lakeview  bathhouse. 

Her  daughters,  Mrs.  Maze  and 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Walk,  also  of  Lorain, 
who  were  with  her,  were  only 
slightly  injured. 

*     *     •        ' 

STRAUS  has  since  learned  to  read 
not  only  the  braille  system  but 
the  New  York  pSJIHT^stem  even 
harder,  and  he  keeps  up  a  wide  cor- 
jrespondence  on  his  typewriter. 
!  When  he  returns  the  next  time  he 
expects  to  start  work  among  the 
"deaf  eilents".  of  Lorain.  Altho  he 
[was  here  only  three  weeks,  he  made 
I  friends  among  many  of  the  mutes, 
and  hopes  to  increase  his  acquaint- 
iance. 
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\Blind  and  Deaf  Boy 
I  Perseveres;  Wins 
School 


High 
Em 
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ittance 

One  oS-thc  Tiappiesf.  bo>s  in  fh<^ 
cHa'  1oda\  is  Uhnrlip  ('.rniip,  aged  19, 
of  ihe  Fi'ovincifi.l  School  for  the 
Blind  *atLt)eaf^Pqinl,  Grey. 

A 1 1 li o u g ii  "Tie  call  not  see  or  hear. 
Cliariip  lias  eonipleled  ilie  \vorl< 
prescribed  for  llie  eight  ^cars  of 
public  sclionl  and  lius  been'gra]ited. 
by  reconinienilaMon,  ins  enlraricr' 
certificate.  Ne\l,  ;.  p;,r  \\1i(M'  .si'liLi'ii 
opens  he  v.ill  Ijr'  our  of  Hu:  lir?-! 
Jilind  and  deaf  persons  in  tlie  world 
to  be  doing  high  school  Avork. 

I-.eft  without  sight  or  hearing 
when  he  was  9  montlis  ago'. 
Charlie  had  a  hard  struggle  lo 
establish  communication  witli  the 
outside  v,orld.  His  success  is  due 
lo  his  detei'mination  to  succeed  and 
to  the  patience  of  his  teacher,  Miss 
Gertrude  Gonrod. 

He  is  the  son  of  Postmaster 
Crane  of  Daisy  Lake,  P.  G.  E.  rail- 
way. 
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MYSTIC  HAS  DEAF,  DUMB 

AND  BLIND  COBBLER 

MYSTIC,  Conn.— (A.  P).— Deaf  and 
dumb  frodii  birth  and  blind  since  the 
age  of  25  year.s,  Tra  S.  Rathbun  of 
this  town  has  mended  the  shoes  of 
a  genenatlon  of  Mystic  residents.  He 
has  had  no  difficulty  in  supporting' 
his   wife   and   t^vo  children. 

.\s  a  child  he  learned  the  sign  lan- 
.gua.g'e  in  a  tiny  s'Chool  which  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  Mj-stic 
Oral  school,  supported  bj-  the  state. 
He  was  taug'ht  cobblimg'  and  tailor- 
ing'. When  an  illness  deprived  him 
of  his  sight  ha  found  that  his  mem- 
ory of  shoemaking-  and  mending  was 
so  accurate  tiiat  Ills'  deft  fingers 
■could  easily  ply  the  hamaiier,  awl  and 
■needle. 

In  recent  years  he  has  l€arned  the 
art  at  basketry  from  a  blind  teacher 
who  under  state  Assistance  travels 
through  eastern  Connecticut  giving 
instruction.  Rathburn  also  has 
learned  the  Braille  .system  of  reading' 
from  raised  type. 
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Work  for  tiu  Dc.it-BlliKi 


.Iff  at   least  six  huiulrctl.  |K>rhaps  one 
ilraf-ttlinti     i>crsc.ns    in    the     United 

l'\>r  no  other  class  of  atfliitctl  nersons 
!«»  so  little  uniteil  effort  been  put  fortli. 
TWrr   have   nit    l>een    wanting    luimauitarians. 

■les.   teachers   of   these  deaf-hliml   per- 

t  tlnre  has  always  been  lackinj;  a 
niethiH.1  of  iiistrnctioii.  Kach 
Mindness  has  hoen  hanilletl  as  a 
.in:  hence  the  various  nu-thi  ils 
.itioii  tliat  liave  been  established. 
In  .1  •.'.•.K'n  to  tlK  different  kinds  ot  linner- 
spelli!".;.  raisc<l  type.  etc..  there  are  now  at 
least  three  kinds  of  "alphabet  rIovcs,"  the 
latest  beins  devised  by  Mr.  Earnest  C. 
SibUr-i.  n  of  Tcivka,  Kansas.  Each  ji int 
and  cich  part  of  the  hand  represents  a  certain 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  These  positions  are 
leanjcd  by  the  deaf-blind  by  means  cf  braille. 
anti  by  persons  of  normal  sight  hy  means  of 
gloves  showing  the  positions  the  letters  take 
on  the  hand.  Thus,  communication  is  estab- 
lished. 

Two  research  workers  in  the  tieid  of  deaf- 
blindness.  Miss  Corrinne  Rocheleau  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass..  and  Miss  Rebecca  Mack  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  are  bending  every  energy 
to  bring  before  educators  the  necessity  of  re- 
viewing the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  It  is 
their  hope  to  see  sporadic  efforts  studied  and 
one  standardized  plan  of  educaticn  for  the 
deaf-blind  evolved. 
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Kate  McCurr.  55,  Hopes  to  Sign 

Name  When  She  Registers 

for  Election 


SHE        SPEAKS        CLEARLY 


Kate  McGurr  has  groped  In  darkness 
ind  sUence  for  nearly  forty-flve  years. 
She  has  never  heard  a  human  voice; 
lever  seen  a  human  face  since  she  ■was 
:en.  She  Is  blind  and  deaf.  Yet  she 
:an  carry  on  a  conversation  with  you. 

In  the  palm  of  her  hand  you  trace 
ant  the  words  you  wish  to  say  to  her. 
If  they  are  long  she  sometimes  will 
rest  her  other  hand  lightly  over  your 
finger  or  pencil  as  you  trace  them. 
In  that  way  she  catches  the  movement ; 
better.  ' 

•  Helen  Keller  Is  her  friend.  Often 
they  have  visited  each  other.  And 
they  carry  on  a  correspondence  in  the 
Braille  system. 

Two  weeks  ago  Kate  went  back  to 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  at  111 
East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  where  she  Is 
learning  now  to  write  In  longhand. 
Before  that  she  had  worked  on  a 
magazine  for  the  blind  for  a  number 
of  years. 

rronotinces  Words  Clearly 

Though  she  could  not  have  remem- 
bered much  about  the  sounCi  of  words 
befo^  she  was  ten,  she  pronounces 
them  clearly  now.  A  teacher  at  the 
Port  Washington  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  taught  her  to  form  words 
by  guiding  the  movements  of  her  lips 
with  a  practiced  finger.  That  was 
thirty-two  years  ago. 

Having  learned'  to  spea?;  and  to 
"feel"  conversation,  Kate  now  wants  to 
be  able  to  sign  her  own  name  when 
she  registers  to  vote. 

The  other  day  she  learned  that  Miss 
Adrienne  Kelley,  a  teacher  at  the  Light- 
house, was  trying  something  new  In 
work  with  the  blind.  It  was  a  course 
In  writing  In  longhand. 

"I  wan-ted  to  try  some-thing  new," 
Kate  explained,  emphasizing  each  syl- 
lable evenly  and  clearly  with  a  triflling 
halt  In  her  voice.  "I  was  tir-ed  of  the 
Braille  sys-tem  and  the  type-wrlt-er." 

Annie  Leavy  and  Kate  are  Miss  Kel- 
ley's  best  pupjls.     She  has  eight.    They  i 
meet  every  Tuesday  night.     A  grooved  | 
.pad   Is   laid    beneath    their  paper   and 
they  learn  to  form  the  letters  In  script 
with  the  groove  as  their  line  guide. 


The  blind,  .-ius  Ml^s  Kelley.  Icar  i 
very  fast,  rust  she  teaches  them  to 
write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  de- 
scribing ',he  movement  of  forming 
them  and  sometimes  guiding  their 
Angers  until  they  become  practiced. 

Wrillni;  Is  Childlike 
Seen  for  the  first  time,  their  writing 
appears  large  and  round,  like  that  of 
a  child  la  the  elcmentarj'  grades.  Thei 
letter  "a"  Is  the  most  dlfflctilt,  says 
Annie  Leavy.  One  Is  never  sure  of 
closing  It  correctly.  •'L,"  "e"  and  "b" 
are  the  easiest. 

Annie  takes  gi-eat  pride  now  In  writ- 
ing out  her  orders  for  weaving  ma- 
terial In  longhand.  Formerly  she  wrote 
,ln  Braille  and  this  had  to  be  tran- 
scribed. 

Tills  fall,  when  Annie  and  Kate  and 
the  others  go  In  to  vote,  they'll  be  able 
to  sign  their  own  names  to  the  register. 
In  former  days  they  had  to  mark  an 
"X"  and  they're  pretty  proud  now  that 
those  days  are  over,  thanks  to  Miss 
Kelley.  .-'ir.Km. 
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itjdwarcl  Crawford, 

D^al    and    BlinJ, 
.'  ,j:  ^'  /  Is  Lwirmng  Fast; 

Can /i^Rec^iize  and  Spell  More  Than 

>0  Vl^rds  and  Do  Arithmetic; 

Sfrjdies  Braille  System 


Although  Edward  Crawford  has  lost 

his  two  most  important  senses,  hearing 

and  sight,  he  is  learning  to  communi- 

!  cate  with  his  friends     and    keep     in 

i  touch  with  the  world  through  hte  sign 

panguage  which  he  studied  with  Mrs. 

(Maude  B.  Rasnick  at    the    Arkansas 

School  for  the  Deaf  during  the  past 

semester. 

Edward  lives  on  a  farm  near  Ben 
Lomond.  Already  deaf,  he  lost  his 
sight  on  Christmas  eve,  1928,  when  an 
electro-dynamte  cap  with  which  he 
was  making  a  toy  radio  exploded.  Last 
fall  Governor  Parnell  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  education  and  sent 
him  to  the  School  for  the  Deaf.  At 
first  the  little  fellow  was  unwilling  to 
learn,  making  crude  signs  to  indicate 
that  children  whom  he  knew  at  home 
did  not  use  the  fituger  alphabet  and 
would  laugh  at  him. 

Mrs.  Rasnick,  with  much  patience, 
finally  persuaded  him  to  realize  that 
he  could  get  what  he  wanted  more 
quickly  through  communicating  with 
others  by  spelling  on  their  hands  or 
writing  cai  paper. 

Step  by  step  Edward  learned  the 
simple  words  needed  in  his  daily  con- 
tacts. Gradually  verbs  and  adjectives 
were  added  to  his  vocabulary.  Since 
last  October  he  has  learned  to  recog- 
nize and  spell  more  than  400  words 
and  can  do  simple  problems  in  arith- 
metic. In  February  he  began  study- 
ing the  Braille  system  of  reading,  in 
general  uise  by  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Rasnick  will  spend  two  months 
this  summer  at  Edward's  home,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  names  of  objects 
and  persons  on  the  farm  where  he 
lives.  r 
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WORLD  NOT  NOW  DARK 
TO  DEAF  AND  BLIND 

Two    Women    Thus     Afflicted    Tell     of     900 ' 
Unfortunates  Who  Have  Learned  to  Speak 


Everyone  knows  of  Helen  Keller, 
but   how   many   persons   know   that 


there  are  2000  to  3000  Helen  Kellers  L  ?*<=te^  person  is   taught  to  place  the 

fingers    on    the    lips    or    neck    of    tne 


in  the  United  States  and  Canada? 

To  be  sure,  these  deaf-blind  per- 
sons do  not  have  the  fame  or  per- 
haps the  brilliance  of  the  famous 
Helen,  but  at  least  900  cases  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  and  their  accomplish- 
ments have  been  studied  by  Corinne 
Rocheleau  and  Rebecca  Mack. 

They  have  put  the  results^  of  their 
studies  in  "Those  In  Dark  Silence," 
a  book  describing  the  remarkable 
teaching  of  the  deaf-blind.  Many 
of  those  studied  are  persons  of  sur- 
prising attainment. 

The  authors  of  the  book  them- 
selves constitute  a  unique  pair.  Miss 
Rocheleau,  American  despite  the 
name,  is  completely  deaf,  but  speaks 
English  and  French,  learned  through 
lip  reading,  and  has  been  named 
4aureate  of  the^  French  Academy  for 
a  book  in  French- 

Establishing;  a  Contact 

Miss  Mack  is  all  but  blind.  The  two 
have  specialized  in  studying  the  deaf- 
blind.  When  they  travel  together  Miss 
Mack  hears  and  Miss  Rocheleau  sees. 

The  authors  point  out  that  few  per- 
sons are  born  deaf  and  blind,  but  that 
most  cases  result  from  disease  in  in- 
fancy—spinal meningitis,  scarlet  fever 
and  sleeping  sickness  being  frequent 
destroyers  of  the  optic  and  auditory 
organs. 

The  greatest  problem  is  to  estab- 
lish a  contact  with  the  deaf-blind 
brain.     Often  touch  is  the  only  sense 


Ijearnlng  Through   Vibration 

If  the  oral  language  is  used  the  af- 


speaker  to  feel  the  vibrations.  By 
the  same  system  of  constant  associ- 
ation certain  vibrations,  caused  by 
the  teacher  speaking,  gradually  as- 
sume meaning  in  connection  wltn  ob- 
jects  used   in   the   lessons. 

Then  the  student  learns  to  imitate 
these  vibrations  and  tiius  speak,  v.\- 
though  usually  in  an  unnatural  voice. 
When  one  realizes  that  the  contact 
between  the  outside  world  and  the 
isolated  brain  of  the  d-r^af-blind  per- 
son is  only  by  vibration  through  *i:.e 
fingers  or  the  sense,  of  touch,  oue 
marvels  at  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  persons  like  Helen  Keller,  Eveiy- 
one  knows  her  case. 

But  consider  Leslie  Farquhar  Ort>n, 
who  lives  on  a  farm  near  Wilmingtr..n, 
O.  He  is  37,  he  speaks  English  and 
French,  typewrites,  an(i  is  a  scholar 
with  interests  ranging  t'cc/m  astronomy 
to  prehistoric  man.  He  had  studied 
interpretation  of  ra,dium  ahl  magnet- 
ism, bacteriology,  the  insect  world 
and  other  varied   subjects. 

Charles  Crane,  Vancouver,  B  C, 
particularly  likes  Englisn,  French  and 
Latin,  and  speaks  so  r.aturally  that 
those  he  meets  in  everyday  life  have 
no  difficulty   understanding  him. 

Deaf -Blind  Musician 

Kathryne  Mary  Frick,  educated  at 
Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  better 
known  deaf-blind  persons  of  the  coun- 
try. Stories  of  her  life,  written  by 
herself,  have  been  published  this  year 
in   the    Atlantic    Monthly. 

Helen  May  Martin,  sometimes  called 
the  "Wonder  Girl,"  is  a  deaf-blind 
musician.  When  she  was  very  small 
she  used  to  sit  by  the  hour  strumming 
the  piano  and  feeling  the  vibration. 
Her  mother  then  tried  to  teach  her 
to  play.    Purely, from  vibration,  Helen 


that   can    be    used,    even    smey    being  I  ^^^'^^^^^  ^"-    She  began  lessons.    Mean 


gone.  The  problem  Is  to  awaken  the 
,brain,  which,  as  the  specialists  put  it, 
is  like  that  of  an  unborn  child.  Th& 
l^ody  of  the  deaf-blind  child  may  be 
perfectly  healthy,  but  without  hear- 
ing- and:  without  sight  the  brain  re- 
inains '"Infahtile,  learning  practically 
nothing. 
Then  comes  the  teacher,  who  guts 

an    object    In    the    unfortunate    one's 
hand    and    at    the    same    time    spells 
with     the     manual     finger     alphabet  1 
against   the   other    hand    of   the    deat-  ' 
blind  person.     Gradually  the  bram  be- 
gins   to    associate    these    consecutive 
signs   with   the   object.     Other  objects  i 
are  discovered.    Letters  and  words  be- 
gin to  be  born  in  the  Isolated  brain. 


while  she  was  learning  to  talk  with 
the  world  with  the  manual  alphabet. 
Helen  Martin's  music  became  so  re- 
markable that  she  has  given  concerts 
in  many  cities. 

When  playing  Miss  Martin  gets  her 
music  through  her  feet.  Once  at  a  con- 
cert the' foot  pedal  broke.  Miss  Mar- 
tin could  not  play.  When  others  play 
she  "listens"  by  placing  her  hands  on 
the  piano. 

She  has  decided  likes  and  dislikes 
in  music,  Beethoven  and  MacDowell 
are  her  favorites.  Incidentally, 
Beethoven  was  almost  deaf  when  he 
wrote  some  of  his  later  compositions. 

Ira  N.  Rathbun,  New  London,  Conn, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  an  expert 
shoemaker  and  a  well-known  figure  in 
his  city.     He  is  more  than  60. 


••HMr«"  In  Nine  1l\'«7*  y 

MtM  Roch«I«au  »nd  Miss  Mack  point 
out  th*t  th*r«  are  «n  astonishing  num- 
bar  of  ways  for  contimunlcating  with 
tha  daaf-bltod.  despite  the  fact  that 
K-r.W  m.  few  g«neraflon8  ago  they  wora 
.  :!y  called  idiots.  In  addition  to 
:ftr  methoda  already  mentioned  some 
daaf-blind  persons  use  the  phonetlo 
hand  alphabet,  various  spots  on  Uia 
fingers  and  palm  of  the  hand  repre- 
ienting  dlserent  letters  or  ideas.  Most 
deaf-blind  persons  alao  understand 
wor<!s  written  with  the  Bnger  on  the 
back  of  their  hand.  i 

Raised  type  and  braille  system  are  j 
used  for  -w-ritlng  With  braille  ma- j 
chines  the  dcaf-bllnd  may  correspond 
w»th  one  another.  But  most  of  these 
methods  isolate  tlie  deaf-blind  persons 
from  the  unskilled  persons  of  ordinary 
life.  The  oral  method  jumps  this  bar- 
rier. 

For  instanje.  Tad  Chapman.  15-year- 
old  deaf-blind  prodigy  of  Redtield,  S  D, 
recently  made  a  visit  to  Milwaukee. 
He  spoke  to  a  reporter,  asked  him 
questions  about  Milwaukee,  the  lake. 
the  processes  of  making  a  newspaper, 
and  so  on.  and  he  "heard"  the  an- 
swers by  placing  his  fingers  on  the  re- 
porter's lips. 
This  boy  could  "bear"  in  nine  ways. 

(Copyrirbt,  1930.  by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.) 
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•WORLn  OK  DARK  SILEN^' 

Ufaf.Blind  in  North  America  Noted 
ns  NumberinR  2000. 

.;.((ir  III   7/.r   <  III"" 
bli  ;     .\J   a    Rineml    proi">suion   tho 
blind  exclle  more  s.vini.iilhy  and  lom- 
mlserutlon   than  the  d^af.  though  th«, 
pHvuilon   of  the    latter   class   Is  a  M- 
rlous  han.li(.;.p  '"  »he  business  of  Uf»j 
as  well  as  m  social   Intercourse.     But  ^ 
when  (leafncs.1  ami   hUn<lnes.s   meet   In 
the    tame    person,    as    in    the   case    ot 
Helen    Keller,    there  Is   a    truly   tragie.i 
condiiion-what   the  New  York  Times 
c-all.x  "The  world  of  the  dark  silence.' 
The  neeil  for  a  nat'.onal  Institution  ex- 
cluslvelv    for   the   deaf-btind    Is    urged 
In  a  report  mentioned  by  The  Times  In 
the  following  article: 

■Those  who  live  in  the  world  of 
which  Helen  Keller  is  the  best  known 
to  the  seeing  and  hearing  are  e.stl- 
mated  to  number  more  than  2000.  in 
eluding  those  who  have  lost  t'Oth 
sl5ht  and  hearing  In  age.  There  are 
715  of  the  Helen  Keller  type  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  though 
tew  If  anv  of  them,  have  had  the 
fortune  to"  be  led  by  the  liand  of 
such  teachers  as  she  has  had. 

"Dear-blind  pupils  are  refused  gen- 
erally, by  schools  for  the  blind  on 
account  of  their  deafness  and  by 
schools  for  the  deaf  on  account  of 
their  blindness;  so  they  are  left  in  | 
their  world  of  darkness  and  silence, 
with  no  sensory  guides  except  touch, 
vibrations,  taste  and  smell— and  the 
kindlv  leadinss  of  members  of  their 
families  or  their  friends  whose  faces 
they  have  never  seen  and  whose 
voices  they  have  never  heard. 

"The  teachers  who  can  instruct  this 
most  neglected  class  In  the  whole 
civilized  world  must  be  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  type.  It  used  to  bo 
said  of  Mrs.  Macy  that  the  marvel 
of  her  communicating  with  Helen 
Keller's  mind  was  as  great  as  that  of 
her  pupil's  respon.=er 

"A  report  recently  made  by  two  ex- 
perts under  the  au.spices  of  the  "Volta 
nureau  for  the  Deaf  recommendsi 
that  there  should  be  a  national  In- 
stitution exclusively  devoted  to  the 
-eneral  welfare  of  the  deaf-blind,  and 
that  each  state  commi.'ssion  for  the 
blind  should  make  it  its  special  duty 
to  avail  of  such  help  and  advice  fia 
the  central  'clearing  house'  can  give 
and  then  see  to  it  that  Its  own  dou- 
bly handicapped  are  delivered  from 
the  'all-devouring  dragnet  of  loneli- 
ness.' Some  are  mistakenly  placed  in 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded, 
simply  because  their  minds  have  not 
been  reached." 

X.  y.  Z. 

Northampton,  -May  5,  1931. 
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Our  Blind-and 


Deaf  Population 


WASHINGTON,  D.  O.— Blindness 
In  the  United  States  seems  to  have 
Increased  during  the  last  century 
while  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  has 
declined.  One  hundred  years  bave 
passed  since  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
the  census  made  its  fii-st  enumera- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-mutes. 
There  have  been  remarkable  apparent 
changes  in  the  numbers  of  these  af- 
flicted persons  from  census  to  cen- 
sus. Even  now  It  is'  admitted  that, 
with  all  the  modern  methods  em- 
ployed, data  are  something  less  than 
accurate.  The  reasons  for  these  inac-  j 
curacies  have  an  interest  as  ab-sorbln^. 
as  the  figui"es  themselves.  j 

In  all  probability  there  are  more 
blind  persons  in  the  Country  than 
those  enumerated  in  the  census. 
Those  officially  listed  in  1930  num-i 
ber  63,489.  In  the  Census  of  1830  the 
number  of  blind  was  returned  as  5444. 
Obviously  tiie  increase  in  population 
means  more  blind  people  but  it  i^ 
shown  that  the.  ratio  has  risen.  A 
century  ago  there  were  423  blind  per- 
sons out  of  every  1,000,000  of  popu- 
lation. The  Fifteenth  Census  reveals 
517  blind  out  of  every  1,000,000. 

The  most  interesting  personal  rea- 
sons, intensely  human  in  character, 
account  for  the  doubt  as  to  accudtcy. 
There  has  been  noted  by  enumerators 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  persons 
answering  questions  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  any  member  of  a  family  is 
blind.  This  is  esipecially  true  In  cases 
of  parents  giving  to  the  enumerators 
the  data  on  their  children.  Many 
parents  are  found  to  be  ashamed  of 
admitting  that  they  have  blind  chil- 
dren and  many  appear  to  be  ashamed 
to  admit  that  they  are  blind  them- 
selves. Some  are  so  skilful  that  the 
enumerator  is  at  a  loss  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  This  curious  human  pay* 
chology,  therefore,  has  the  effect  ot 
impairing  the  absolute  reliability  of 
the  figures  taken- 

Operating  in  the  opposite  direction 
has  been  the  money  inducement  of- 
fered by  the  Government  to  find  ev- 
ery blind  person  and  count  him.  In 
the  Census  of  1880  enumerators  were. 
allowed  a  bonus  of  5  cents  additional 
for  every  blind  person  counted.  While 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  enumerator 
was  so  avaricious  as  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  persons  called  upon  for  the 
sake  of  a  nickel,  it  is  more  than  like- 
ly that  some  enumerators  found  them- 
selves able  to  classify  as  blind  persons 
whose  sight  was  merely  impaired  and, 
perhaps,  even  persons  with  whom  the 
enumerator  could  not  see  eye  to  eye. 
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How   Bonus  Works 

Strange  stories  always  come  out  of 
the  taking  of  the  census.  A  Repub- 
lican census  enumerator,  appointed 
under  the  Grant  Administration  quite 
likely  would,  in  1880,  regard  a  Han- 
cock Democrat  as  practically  blind, 
prima  facie,  and  collect  aji  extra 
nickel  for  the  listing.  There,  may 
have  been  some  cases  in  which  it 
would  have  been  a'  wise  precaution  to 
have  had  the  enumerator  state 
whether  the  blind  man  listed  was  j 
[blind  before  or  after  the  eniunera-  j 
tor's  call. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  bonus  lor 
blind  men  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
the  statistics.  The  Census  of  .18m 
showed  20,320  blind  persons  in  The 
United  States  or  527  to  every  1,000,000 
of  population-  The  1880  Census  when 
the  bonus  was  first  paid  showed  the 
number  swelled  to  48,928  or  976  out 
of  every  1,000,000  of  population- 

This   bonus   has     been     continued 
right  up  to  the  present  except  in  1910 
and  19^0_  but  the  rate  was  dropped 
to  only  2  cents  a  blind  man  in  the 
last  enumeration.    After  the  first  big 
jump  which  came   when  the     bonus 
iwas  inaugurated  in  1880  there     were  | 
10  m'ore  spectacular  increases.    There  | 
'■9S  an  increase   in  numbers     listed, ' 
aiowever,  the  1890  ^Census  finding  50,- 
,'568  an  increaselGr numbers  but  a  de-  ' 
increase  in  ratio  to  808   per   1,000,000. 
Ifhe  record  for  all  enumerations  was ' 
.^jgistered  in  1^21,  when  64,763  blind 
people  were  found.    This  was  a  ratio 
of     852  in  the  1,000,000. 

The  ^92^  Census  showed  the  lowest 
ratio  since"l^O.  There  were,  in  1920, 
30,160  blind  persons  in  a  ratio  of 
497  to  1,000,000.  The  IfigO  ratio  was 
only  403  to  1,000,000,  the  lowest  of 
the  century. 

/:  The  idea  of  the  bonus  which 
|)rought  to  light  so  many  blind  per- 1 
sons,  was  that  it  would  encourage 
enumerators  to  be  more  persistent  inj 
kferreting  out  the  presence  of  the  af- 
^fllcted-  A  proud  old  man  might 
'swear  that  he  could  see  well  enough 
to  hit  a  squirrel  at  100  yards  with 
the  rifle  he  had  used  in  the  Mexican 
iwar,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
ifiould  not  recognize  his  own  children 
•toy  sight.  Normally,  the  census  enum- 
^erator  might  accept  such  a  statement 
but  with  the  nickel  prize  hung  up 
■by  the  Government,  he  was  encour- 
aged to  poke  a  finger  at  the  oldster's 
'eyes  to  see  if  he  would  jump. 

It  is  likely  true  that  there  was  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  the  blind 
following  the  Civil  War.  Many  men 
were  blinded  in  the  war  and  others, 
((ioubtless,  developed  that  infirmity  as 
the  result  of  their  military  service. 

The  Census  Bureau  also  has  in- 
quired about  the  deaf  and  mute  for 
a  century  but  has  found  no  such  fluc- 
tuations as  in  the  case  of  the  blind. 
The  1830  enumeration  found  6106 
deaf-mutes  which  made  a  ratio  of  475 
in  the  1,000,000.  This  reached  a  peak 
in  the  1880  census,  the  numbers  be- 
ing 33,878.  Total  numbers  have  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  the  entire 
population  but  the  ratio  has  declined 
to  465  in  the  1930  Census- 


The  bonus  was  paid  in  1880  for 
deaf  mutes  as  well  as  the  blind  but 
there  was  nothing  like  the  same  re- 
sponse- 

The  number  of  blind  among  men 
considerably  exceeds  the  number  of 
sightless  women  while  deaf-mute- 
ness is  more  evenly  divided,  The 
latest  census  lists  36,529  blind  men 
and  26,960  blind  women.  Among  the 
deaf  mutes  there  were  29,249  men  and 
28,835  women. 

That  the  ratio  and  numbers  of  the 
blind  have  not  increased  more  rap- 
idly is  somewhat  surprising  In  view 
of  thelncrease  In  Industrial  accidents 
due  to  the  use  of  machinery.  Orga- 
nieed  industi-y,  it  is  true,  has  carried 
on  in  recent  years  an  intensive  cam- 
paign for  the  protection  of  the  eyes 
of  workers  and  fuller  information  on 
the  care  Of  the  eyes  is  available     to 
more  people  than  ever  before.     Al- 
ways, it  seems,  in  spite  of     precau- 
tion and  education,  there     must    be 
Ifiome  thousands  of  dark  men.    That 
the  ratio,  is  lesaenlng  i»  regarded  as 
a  reward  for  the  precautionary  and 
educational  work  done. 
I     The  Bureau  of  the     Census     ha« 
worked  out  detailed  statistics  and  ra- 
tios by  states  and  from  these  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  an  extraordinary 
variation,  some  sections  having  a  ra- 
tio far  under  the  average     for     the 
nation  and  some  a  ratio  almost  twice 
as  great.      Missouri  has  a  ration  of 
1069  blind  persons  to  wery  1,000,000 
population. 
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WOULD  AID  THE  DEAF-BLllD 


R.  B.  Irwin  Plans  National  Cam- 
paign to  Improve  Their  Education. 
Asserting  that  educational  provision 
for  the  deaf-blind  was  inadequate  in 
■most  States,  Robert  B.  Ii-win,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  announced  yes- 
[terday  that  a  legislative  campaign 
ivv'ould  be  made  this  year  to  obtain 
{better  training  for  them. 
I  Mr.  Irwin  explained  that  in  most 
States  the  deaf-blind  were  not  cared 
for  satisfactorily  in  schools  for  the 
blind  because  they  were  deaf.  He 
added  that  in  most  schools  for  the 
deaf  a  similar  situation  prevailed 
where  there  were  blind  students.  Mr. 
Irwin  expressed  the  belief  that  State 
legislatures  would  be  prompt  to  cor- 
rect this  condition.  He  said  Helen 
Keller  would  appear  personally  to 
several  legislatures  this  Winter  in 
behalf  of  the  deaf-blind. 


Participation  in  church  services, 
denied  the  deaf  because  of  their 
handicap,  will  be  offered  them  this 
'week  with  the  arrival  here  tomor- 
|row  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Peters,  founder 
and  pastor  of  the  Deaf  Mute 
jChurch  of  Los  Angeles. 

Although  she  is  not  deaf  herself, 
Mrs.  Peters  has  been  carrying  on 
her  work  among  the  deaf  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  12  years, 
{and  Is  the  only  person  In  the  coun- 
;try  engaged  in  this  line  of  work. 

Mrs.    Peters    explained    her    four  j 
fold  services,  in  which  she  addresses  } 
[four    classes    of   people,    and   which  ; 
[have  been  termed  the  "miracle  ser- 
vices." 

"Hearing      persons      hear      my 
voice,"   she   said,     "While    at   the 
same   time    !    make  signs  for  the 
deaf    mutes   to    read.     Oral    deaf 
students   read   my   lips,  and,l^Jind 
deaf   mutes   are    reached   th^ougTS** 
^aW^TKterpreter     who     signs     the 
words  into  their  hands." 
The  services  are  to  be  conducted 
I  at     the     Oakland     Temple     church. 
Thirteenth  and  Market  streets,  to- 
morrow    evening,     and     Thursday, 
Friday    and    Saturday    evenings    of 
I  this  week. 

I  The  services,  Mrs.  Peters  ex- 
jPlained,  are  for  all  faiths,  and  have 
jnot  been  designed  so  much  with  an 
(Idea  of  giving  the  followers  any 
lone  faith  as  to  bring  the  gospel 
jWlthin  the  reach  of  the  deaf. 

An  open  Invitation  Is  extended 
leveryone  to  attend  the  meetings. 
I  Mrs.  Peters  is  assisted  by  her 
husband.  Glover  Peters,  business 
manager,  and  Herman  Brown,  a 
semi-deaf  mute  and  a  student  of 
the  Los  Angeles  school.  Brown  will 
continue  the  lectures  and  services 
at  the  Temple  church  after  Mrs. 
Peters  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
lat  the  end  of  the  week. 
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COMPlllJ^ORY  EnUCATION   FOR  DEAF 
AND  BUND   IN   RUSSIA 

The  Deaf  M tiles'  Jonniiil  of  Nfw  York  has  the  fol- 
U'vving  to  Sviy  about  compulsory  fduoation  for  tlu' 
«U-nf  and  the  Wind  in  Uussia  : 

AssiKJated    Press   reoentlv   ainiounced    Iron) 
.  V  that  the  Soviet    Repuhlic  lias  declareil  that 

compulsory  education  shall  he  fjiven  deaf,  as  also  the 
Mind  and  the  cripj)led.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  the 
5>o\'iet  I'nion  there  now  are  listed  11,263  deaf  chil- 
dren. Of  these,  6,00')  already  are  hensj  traineil.  Tliree 
thousand  of  the  7.v>0S  hlind  childrn  are  heiiiij  edu-  ' 
cteil.  and  some  20.000  of  the  .^25.000  menial  ilcfoc- 
tives  are  heinjj  trained.  With  the  serious  sliorta^e  of 
lahor.  the  government  helieves  the  tranins;  of  this  ele- 
„w...r  M  ;n  :><>.i<t  in  solvin':^  the  problem." 


Aid  Promised  for 

ihe  Deaf-Blind 

700  "Helen  Kellers"  Discov- 

ered  in  L.  S.  and  Canada 

bv  Volta  Bureau 


Spe<.-ial  to  the  Tj-anscripi: 

AVashlngton.  March  16 — Hundreds  of 
"Helen  Kellers"  who  live  in  a  strange, 
ahut-in  world  tljat  is  dark  and  silent  have 
been  discovered  in  this  country  through 
a  seven-year  survey,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  a  nation-wide  effort  is  to  be 
made  to  relieve  the  plight  of  these  doubly 
and  tragically  handicapped  individuals. 
Announcement  of  plans  to  improve  con- 
ditions for  the  deaf-blind  has  been  made 
by  the  Volta  Bureau,  here,  following  a 
Joint  committee  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  organizations  for  the  blind,  the 
bard  of  hearing,  and  tiie  deaf.  Organiza- 
tions undertaking  the  program  are  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
Ajmt- 1  loan  As^sooiation  to  Promote  tha  I 
Tea'-ning  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  and  the  j 
Anurlcan  Federation  of  Organizations 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

The  feat  of  teaching  Helen  Kellen 
deaf  and  blind  child,  to  understand  mys- 
teries of  speech  .and  of  everyday  objects,  j 
and  progressing  with  her  through  a  col- 
lege education,  i.s  one  of  the  famous 
arhievements  of  educational  history.  Few 
other  deaf-blind  children  have  ever  been 
BO  fortunate.  Most  of  them  live  piti- 
fully fhutln  lives,  the  survey  haa  shown. 
More  than  700  deaf-blind  persons  have 
been  discovered  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  it  is  bel.eved  that  more  cases 
remain  unlisted. 

One  plan  for  aiding  the  deaf-blind  is 
through  the  local  organizations  Jor  the 
bard  of  hearing  and  thf;  blind.  It  is 
planned  to  have  some  one  from  such  an 
' -" •■■-(zation  make  regular  visits  to 
of  desif-blind  adults,  to  keep  up 
intert-<(i    in    self-improvement. 
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buiulj1£alsurvey     > 
^  jdfIansHs  planned 

\  «rvm  of  the  sUlus  of  tho  blind 
and  Beaf  in  Kansas  Is  being  con- 
ductA  by  the  bureau  of  municipal: 
social  research  of  the  University  of  J 
Wichita  in  cooperation  with  the' 
state  public  welfare  commission. 

Active  field  work  on  the  survey 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Glenn  A. 
Bakkuni,  professor  of  sociology  at 
the  university.  In  this  connectlonj 
Dr.  Bakkum  visited  the  state  schooli 
for  the  blind  at  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
last  week. 

The  public  welfare  commission, 
which  was  created  by  the  last  state 
legislature  and  its  members  chosen 
by  Governor  Woodring,  Is  actively 
engaged  In  research  of  social  con- 
ditions throughout  the  state.  Itsi 
work  includes  study  of  penal  insti-] 
tutions  of  the  state,  the  care  of 
the  Insane  and  feeble  minded,  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  crime,  and! 
other  social  problems.  Tlie  findings 
of  the  commisison  will  be  presented 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  state 
legislature  and  are  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  social  legislation  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  lawmakers. 

The  miuiicipal  social  research  bu- 
reau of  the  university  will  submit 
a  report  of  its  finding  on  the  con- 
ditions of  the  blind  and  deaf  in  th? 
state  to  the  state  commission.      /  ; 


"The  ultimate  object,"  says  the  Volta 
Bureau,  "is  to  provide  for  them,  when 
needed,  such  requirements  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

1 — The  necessities  of  life. 
2 — Lessons    in    braille,    in    typewriting, 
in  speech  reading,  in  finger  spelling,  or 
other  modes  of  communication. 

3_Lessons  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their 
general    education. 

4 — Lessons  in   handicraft  or  trades. 
5 — Regular  employment  when  possible. 
6 — Help    in    finding   markets   for    their 
work,  when  it  is  of  good  quality. 

7 — Friends  to  devote  a  certain  time, 
regularly,   to   their  recreational   needs. 

8 — Reading  matter   in    the  special   em- 
bossed print  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
9 — Hearing   aids  when   usable. 
10 — Medical    or    financial    assistance." 
The  Foundation  for  the  BUnd  is  to  un- ' 
dertake  a  legislative  campaign  to  induce 
State    legislatures    to    provide    care    and 
training    for   all     the    deaf-blind,     either 
within  or  outside  State  limits. 

The  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  has 
already  l>egun  its  assigned  task  of  keep- 
ing careful  records  on  the  cases  of  deaf- 
blindness,  at  its  headquarters  in  the  Volta 
Bureau.  The  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, Howard  M.  McManaway,  is  cha'r- 
man  of  the  national  committee  which 
has  been  formed  to  aid  those  handicapped 
people,  who  have  bwn  called  the  most 
neglectel  class   in   the   civilized   world. 


THE    DEAF    BLIND. 

A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  of  Bradford,  at  the  Conference  of  Home  Teachers,  held 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Sheffield,  on  Thursday,  April  21st. 


IT  may  be  remembered  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Home  Teachers' 
Conference  held  at  Manchester  on 
17th  November  last,  the  attention 
of  the  Conference  was  directed  to 
the  subject  of  the  Deaf-Blind,  of 
whom  upwards  of  700  were  said  to 
be  residents  in  the  area  of  the  six  Northern 
Counties. 

Although  a  number  of  the  persons  thus 
registered  may  not  have  been  totally  deaf  as 
well  as  totally  blind,  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  suffered 
the  terrible  handicap  of  the  double  affliction. 
Home  Teachers  were  invited  to  give  special 
attention  to  such  cases  in  their  respective 
areas,  to  discover  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  each  case,  and  for  those,  who  were 
found  to  be  in  positions  of  exceptional 
difficulty,  loneliness  and  isolation,  to  endea- 
vour to  secure  the  utmost  possible  ameliora- 
tive treatment. 

Some  Home  Teachers  have  been  good 
enough  to  write  to  me  giving  details  of 
cases  under  their  care,  and  I  trust  others  have 
been  studying  their  cases  and  discovering 
for  themselves  additional  means  of  service 
to  their  deaf-blind  friends.  Many  of  the 
cases  doubtless  present  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  indeed,  to  be  cut  off  from  the  avenues 
of  hearing  and  sight  renders  any  person  thus 
afflicted  exceptionally  difficult  to  deal  with, 
more  especially  if  he  or  she  was  possessed  of 
an  active  brain  and  an  enquiring  mind. 
Moreover,  for  lack  of  adequate  consideration, 
several  deaf-blind  persons  have  been  rendered 
additionally  unhappy  and  distressed  by 
being  placed  in  Poor  Law  Institutions  and 
Mental  Hospitals. 

Not  many  cases  surely  can  be  so  difficult 
as  that  of  one  old  lady,  sixty-six  years  of  age, 
an  inmate  of  a  Poor  Law  Institution,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Deaf  and  dumb 
from  infancy,  she  became  blind  some  thirty 
years  ago,  since  which  time  she  has  been 
in  the  silent  darkness,  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  Manual  Alphabet,  nor  any  normal 
means  of  communication  with  those  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded. 


And  yet  it  was  such  a  case  as  this  which 
led  the  celebrated  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  to  attempt  the  education  and  training 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  eventually  to  lead 
her  out  of  her  dark  silence,  alike  of  body  and 
mind,  into  a  long  and  happy  life  of  intellec- 
tual freedom  and  constant  physical  activity. 
The  greater  the  difficulties  such  cases  present, 
the  keener  should  be  the  effort  to  understand 
and  overcome  them.  Patient,  sympathetic 
and  painstaking  attention  will  alleviate 
many  of  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  their 
condition,  and  the  attainments  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  in  this  country  and  the  United 
States  during  recent  years,  encourage  the 
hope  that  with  due  attention  and  effort, 
equally  gratifying  results  will  be  secured. 

A  few  months  ago  a  deaf-blind  correspon- 
dent of  mine  invited  me  to  render  a  slight 
service  to  a  friend  of  hers  who  also  was  deaf 
and  blind. 

Fulfilling  this  little  request,  I  learnt  that 
the  friend  was  a  young  woman  22  years  old 
who,  although  a  normal  child  until  8  years 
of  age,  had  for  the  past  six  years  been  totally 
blind  and  deaf.  We  have  since  become 
more  or  less  intimate  Braille  correspondents. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  my  letters,  I 
mentioned  that  I  was  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  the  "  Deaf-Blind "  at  a  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers,  and  suggested  that  she 
should  write  me  a  short  essay  upon  the 
subject  "  If  I  were  a  Home  Teacher." 

Although  deprecating  her  ability  to  com- 
ply with  the  request,  she  did  make  the 
attempt,  and  upon  receiving  the  Essay  I 
decided  to  include  it  in  this  paper. 

Listening  to  the  Essay  may  I  ask  the 
audience  to  keep  in  mind,  that  for  the  past 
six  years  the  writer  has  been  cut  off  from 
normal  life  and  one  of  "  Those  in  the  Dark 
Silence." 

"  If  I  Were  a  Home  Teacher. 

"  The  greatest  problem  of  the  Deaf-Blind 
is  loneliness  and  isolation. 

"  Hence  they  become  very  sensitive, 
even  to  the  slightest  vibration,  and  note 
things  that  a  normal  person  passes  over  as  in- 
significant ;    so  they  need  gentle  treatment. 
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I  not  nnii:h  vis;ipe.  or  else  oiu'  ran  iionit  hopo 
to  uiulorstaiui  tluMu. 

■■  I(  I  werr  a  Homo  IVachor  1  woiiKl  visit 
luv  deaf-blind  pujMls  angularly  overv  week. 
ai)d  stav  for  at  K-ast  oiio  lumr,  in  whioli  I 
woulil  talk  to  thi-ni.  and  show  I  was  intiivstod 
in  their  hfo  and  what  tluy  wrn-  doinj;  and 
thinking. 

■  I  would  toll  them  the  latest  news  from  the 
outside  W(irld.  antl  see  to  it  that  they  were 
supplied  with  plenty  of  reaihng  matter,  and 
a  generous  amount  of  Braille  writing  paper. 

"If  thev  were  without  correspondents.  I 
would  find  them  some,  and.  if  possible, 
I  would  take  them  for  a  littU-  walk. 

"  Be>ides  this,  I  would  always  bring  them 
a  tiny  gift,  if  it  were  only  a  few  sweets. 

"And,  oh,  I  would  nevergo  to  a  ])upil  merely 
as  a  paid  official,  just  because  it  was  my 
dut\-  and  all  in  the  day's  work.  But  because 
I  really  wished  to  help  them  and  bring 
some  brightness  into  their  lives  !  The  trou- 
ble taken  will  never  be  in  vain  !  Treat  the 
deaf-blind  in  a  kind,  sympathetic  way  and 
you  will  bring  out  streams  of  beauty 
hitherto  unsuspected  ! 

"As  ve  sow.  ve  shall  reap  !  Sow  a  little 
seed  of  friendship,  a  tiny  grain  of  loving 
sympathy,  and,  lo  !  it  will  spring  into  a 
great  tree,  blossoming,  fragrant,  filling  with 
jov  and  sunshine  an  otherwise  cold  and 
barren  existence." 

The  Essa\',  though  short,  contains  several 
points  to  which  Home  Teachers  might  give 
attention  with  advantage  to  themselves 
and  the  success  of  their  work.  It  indicates 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  right  attitude 
of  approach  to  deaf-blind  pupils,  a  realisa- 
tion, in  some  measure,  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
their  condition,  and  the  cultivation  of  such 
a  sympathetic  personal  touch  as  shall  win 
their  complete  confidence,  affection  and  trust. 

Deaf-blind  persons  who  do  not  know  the 
system  of  finger-speech  called  the  "  Manual 
Alphabet  "  (published  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  price  3d.),  should  be 
encouraged  to  learn  it.  Home  Teachers  should 
also  invite  relatives  and  others  interested  to 
share  in  the  lessons,  in  order  to  provide 
ready  opportunities  for  conversation  once 
the  system  has  been  fully  learnt. 

When  conversing  with  deaf-blind  persons 
who  already  know  the  method  it  is  desirable 
that  Home  Teachers  and  visitors  should  use 
considerable  speed  as  well  as  accuracy. 


The  >tiKly  »>(  Moon  and  lirailU'  should 
be  attemjjted  in  all  suitable  cases,  the  plea- 
sures of  reading  being  of  the  utmost  value  as 
;ui  amelioration  of  the  long  and  lonely  hours 
imidental  to  their  lot.  ^^oreover,  many  of 
the  blind  who  have  U)st  their  hearing  sub- 
sequent to  their  school  days  arc  expert 
Braillists,  and  greatly  enjoy  correspondence 
with  friends. 

A  \'erv  helpful  way  of  ministering  to  their 
hap()iness  is  by  inviting  other  Braillists, 
either  blind  or  sighted,  to  become  corre- 
spondents with  thorn,  thereby  increasing 
the  circle  of  their  friends  and  ac(]uaintances. 

The  teaching  of  one  or  two  pastime 
occupations  should  be  attempted  and  per- 
severed with  at  all  costs,  despite  it  may  be, 
many  disappointments. 

The  value  of  such  an  occupation,  once 
acquired,  is  priceless  beyond  all  bounds  as 
a  contribution  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  doubly  afflicted  one. 

Finally,  in  order  to  bridge  the  gulf  between ' 
the  deaf-blind  and  the  outside  world  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  discover  and  enlist 
the  interest  and  voluntary  services  of 
sympathetic  and  self-sacrificing  persons  who, 
on  being  introduced  to  the  subject,  might 
become  willing  to  act  as  the  constant  friends 
of  the  deaf-blind  and  to  serve  as  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
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UTLINES  FVmS  PLANS 
TO  AID  DEAF-BLIND 


R.  B.  Irwin  Says  American  toun- 
dation  Proposes  to  Act  as  Clear- 
ing House  for  Afflicted. 


Plans  for  the  aid  of  the  deaf-blind 
Were  outlined  by  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
exxecutive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at  its  ane 
nual  meeting  held  yesterday  in  con- 
junction with  the  thirty-first  biennial 
convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  kdu- 
cation  of  the  Blind,  999  Pelham 
Parkway.  Since  the  formation  of  a 
joint  committee  on  the  deaf-blind 
last  December,  he  said,  bills  provid- 
ing for  their  special  care  had  been 
adopted  in  two  States  and  work  is 
going  on  to  get  similar  laws  in 
others. 

The  committee,  he  said,  proposed 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  af- 
flicted children,  to  provide  individual 
case  work  with  deaf-blind  adults,  to 
give  employment,  social  contacts  and 
medical  and  financial  assistance,  and 
ultimately  develop  a  central  clearing 
house  for  all  work  concerning  this 
group.  Present  financial  conditions, 
he  said,  prevented  the  program  from 
being  carried  out  immediately. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay,  a  research  agent 
of  the  foundation,  said  that  an  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  uniform  method 
of  classification  of  the  degrees  and 
causes  of  blindness  was  being  made 
by  the  committee  on  statistics  of  the 
blind,  a  volunteer  committee  spon- 
sored by  the  foundation  and  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  She  said  that  although 
the  number  of  blind  in  the  United 
States  had  been  estimated  at  114,000, 
it  was  believed  that  the  figure  is 
much  larger.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
field  director  of  the  foundation,  and 
Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  secretary,  also 
reported. 

Ten  trustees  at  large  were  re-elect- 
ed, and  the  following  trustees,  who 
will  head  various  group  activities 
were  elected:  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt  of 
Philadelphia,  George  F.  Meyer,  Min- 
neapolis; Charles  H.  Milam,  Chi- 
cago; Edward  E.  Allen,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
New  York;  M.  C.  Migel,  New  York; 
Herbert  H.  White,  Hartford^,,  QoiflQt*. 
Miss  T\  mil  III  I  iiliiiitwilTr"TTr"rTiii'iT- 
iMrs.  I  Lilwil"""  I  II  Worcester, 
Ma»«?^Il.  R.  Latimer,  Pittsburgh. 


Completes  Survey 

On  Deaf-Blind 


(Photo  by  Bachrach) 
MRS.  WILFRED  EOULEAU 


Worcester  Woman 
Leader  in  Work 
For  Deaf-Blind 

Mrs.    'Wilfred     Rouleau 

Has  Conducted  Survey 

In  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Research  conducted  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
fred Rouleau  (Corinne  B.  Rocheleau) 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Miss  Re- 
becca Mack  of  Cincinnati  the  last 
five  years  has  located  887  persons  in 
the  United  States  and  57  in  Canada, 
who  are  deaf  and  blind,  according  to 
a  report  to  the  American  Braille  Press, 
published  in  the  current  issue  of  its 
quarterly  journal. 

The  report  summarizes  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  deaf-blindness  conducted  by 
I  Mrs.  Rouleau  and  Miss  Mack.  The 
jfcrmer  has  been  deaf  since  childhood,  i 
I  but  has  perfect  sight.  Miss  Mack  has  j 
been  partially  blind  since  childhood. 
but  has  perfect  hearing. 

Former  Resident  of  City 
Mrs.  Rouleau,  who  lived  in  Worces- 
TRr  before  her  marriage,  is  a  sister 
of  SherifE  H.  Cscar  Rocheleau,  of  Mrs. 
Louis  D.  O.  Jacques,  Miss  Elsie  A. 
Rocheleau  and  Mrs.  Edward  A, 
Brodeau.  She  has  long  been  a  lead- 
er in  educational  work  and  in  1928 
was  made  laureate  of  the  French 
Academy  for  her  book,  "Hors  De  Sa 
Prison,"  the  story  of  a  deaf  blind 
Eirl  . 


In  the  report  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can Braille  Press,  Mrs.  Rouleau  says; 
"As  a  class,  the  deaf-blind  in  our 
midst  are  not  only  the  most  heavily 
handicapped  and  the  most  lonely  of 
all  human  beings,  but  also  as  a  class, 
the  most  neglected.  We  even  know 
Oi  deaf-blind  children  who  have  been 
placed  in  asylums  for  the  feeble-mind- 
ed without  proper  trial — tiie  so-called 
intelligence  tests  being  quite  worth- 
less in  evaluating  their  potentialities. 
"How  often  have  we  learned  of 
deaf-blind  children  or  adolescents  be- 
ing refused  entrance  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  because  they  are  blind,  or  in 
schools  for  the  blind  because  they  are 
deaf;  or  because  schools  have  no 
trained  teachers  available;  or  because 
they  fear  that  such  pupils  will  prove 
too  difficult,  expensive  and  burden^ 
some. 

"We  have  the  names  and  addresses 
of  944  deaf -blind  persons  living  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  much 
assorted  information  about  them. 
Miss  Mack  and  1  have  turned  over  all 
our  flies  and  data  to  the  Volta  Bureau 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  is  hence- 
forth to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
information  concerning  the  deaf- 
blind;  this  organization  has  examined 
and  tabulated  our  data,  and  verified  j 
cur  statistics. 

"Of  our  cases,  most  are  white  per- 
sons, although  a  number  of  Negroes 
also  figure,  and  one  Indian;  there  are 
rnen,  women  and  children  of  all  ages 
:Many  of  them  are  maimed  as  well  as 
Ideaf  and  blind.  A  small  handful  are 
Iwar  veterans.  In  addition  to  braille, 
jthe  deaf-blind  have  various  other 
methods  of  communication,  such  as 
jthe  sign  language,  the  Morse  code, 
!etc.  In  most  of  our  listed  cases,  the 
persons  have  retained  or  acquired  the 
faculty  of  speech,  of  the  spoken 
'Word." 

First  Extensive  Survey 
Mrs.  Rouleau  states  that  the  pres- 
ent study  of  the  deaf-blind  and  their 
problems  is  the  fltst  extensive  survey 
ever  made.  It  was  started  with  a  few 
cases  furnished  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  1327.  In 
the  first  two  years  Mrs.  Rouleau  and 
Miss  Mack  located  nearly  600  deaf- 
blind  individuals  in  America.  They 
collaborated  in  the  writing  of  a  vol- 
ume of  this  subject,  entitled  "Those 
3n  Dark  Silences,"  which  v/as  pub- 
litlied  by  the  Volta  Bureau  in  1930. 
Some  efforts  to  register,  educate 
and  care  for  the  deaf-blind  are  being 
made  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
Montreal,  according  to  Mrs.  Rouleau, 
who  expresses  the  hope  that  these 
plans  and  many  more  will  be  devel- 
oped for  American  cases  through  the 
efforts  of  a  central  committee  for  the 
deaf -blind. 

I  A  joint  committee  was  started  last 
year,  with  Mrs.  Rouleau  as  chairman, 
by  the  Volta  Bureau,  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching 
of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  the  American 
Federation  of  Associations  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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A  HAPPY  DEAF 
AND  BLIND  GIRL 

Elams  Her  Own    Living,    Enjoys 
Her  Work  and  Leisure  Time. 


1  am  jioing  to  tell  you  alioiit  a 
successful  cleat  hiind  woman 
whom  some  of  you  know.  She  has 
no  fame  like  Ht-lcu  Keller,  nor 
great  riches  \\<.^x  unusual  talents 
hut  if  success  is  to  he  self-sup- 
IKirting  and  contented  and  to  he 
always  cheerful  in  spite  of  de- 
privations, then  Miss  Katie  Kreis- 
worth  has  made  a  success  of  her 
life. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Le.x- 
ington  Avenue  School.  She  was 
horn  deaf  and  with  poor  eyes, 
which  have  gradually  grown 
worse  until  now  she  is  almost 
wholly  hlind. 

-After  her  graduation,  she  got  a 
position  in  this  school  to  do  dor- 
mitory work.  She  teaches  the 
hoys  how  to  make  their  heds 
well  and  to  keep  the  dormitory  in 
good  order.  She  has  heen  work- 
ing here  for  twenty-three  years. 
From  her  wages  she  has  put 
money  in  the  hank  regularly  ever 
since  she  hegan  earning.  She  is 
siving  for  her  old  age.  for  she  has 
no  one  to  whom  she  can  look  for 
support,  as  her  mother  is  dead 
and  her  brothers  are  deaf  and 
blind  like  herself. 

Each  year  when  school  closes, 
she  withdraws  money  from  the 
bank  to  go  to  the  country  for  her 
vacation  and  she  always  takes  a 
girl  with  her  to  guide  her  and  to 
keej)  her  company.  She  pays  the 
girl's  board  and  carfare  and  also 
gives    her  a  weekly  allowance. 

For  some  years  after  her  eye- 
sight had  failed,  it  was  lonely  for 
her.  as  she  had  nothing  to  do  and 
no  way  to  enjoy  herself  during 
her  spare  time.  When  the  Xew 
Vork  Association  for  the  Blind 
opened  a  new  home  for  blind 
workers  in  1914,  Katie  was 
advised  by  Miss  Kddy,  one  of  our 
teachers,  to  go  there  and  learn  to 
do  something.  .She  was  taught 
how  to  make  reed  baskets,  sew 
lunch  mats  and  make  rugs. 


She  also  took  lessons  in  Hraille 
(raised  dotted  print)  reading, 
liraille  writing  and  tyjjing  on 
the  machine.  She  studied  the 
Hraille  aliihabet  and  about  two 
hundreil  contractions.  They  were 
very  ditVicult  to  learn,  but  she 
persevered  until  she  knew  them 
all.  The  library  sends  her  books 
and  magazines,  which  she  selects 
from  her  Hraille  catalog  of  books  ; 
and  periodicals.  These  are  from  | 
the  Library  for  the  Hlind  at  42n(l 
Street  and  l<"ifth  Avenue  which  is 
the  only  library  in  this  city  that 
has  books  written  in  Hraille. 

vShe  has  a  Hraille  typewriter 
which  she  uses  for  correspondenc/e 
and  writing  articles,  a  Hraille, 
prayer  book  for  the  Jewish 
blind  and  a  Braille  bible  and  dic- 
tionary of  her  own. 

She  can  speak  so  that  licr 
friends  understand  her  fairly 
well,  but  in  order  to  make  her  un- 
derstand them,  they  spell  in  her 
hands,  using  the  manual  alphabet. 
They  read  the  daily  paper  to  her 
in  this  way — a  very  slow  and  dif- 
ficult way  it  would  seem  to  you, 
I  am  sure.  Sometimes  hearing! 
])eoi)le,  who  do  not  understand 
the  manual  alphabet,  write  on  her 
hand  with  their  fingers  and  she  I 
understands  it  readily.  ! 

She  has  sewing  implements,  i 
which  are  a  small  tool  for  thread- 1 
ing  a  needle  and  a  tape  niesure  i 
with  small  safety  pins  for  every  | 
inch,  medium  ones  for  every  six 
inches  and  a  big  one  on  the  36th  I 
inch  for  a  yard. 

She  has  a  watch    and    a    clock, 
each  of  which  has  twelve  round-  I 
headed  tacks  on  the  dial.  By  feel- 
ing these,  she  can  tell  what  time 
it  is.    For   amusement,    she    uses 
playing    cards    for    playing    soli- 1 
taire.  She  can  play  five  different 
games  of  solitaire.  She  says  she  | 
has  everything  now  to  make  herj 
happy.  How^  many  socalled  suc- 
cessful business  men  and  women, 
I  wonder,  can  say  that  they  have 
everything    they    want    to    make 
them  hap])y  ? 

,She  a])]jreciates  very  much  all 
that  this  school  and  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  have  done  for 
her.  She  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Alumni  Association  for 
eighteen  years,  from  the  time  it 
was  founded  in  1914,  and  she  is 
])roud  to  belong  to  this  Associa- 
tion of  the  Lexington  School  for 
the  Deaf. 


Without  lame,  wealth,  or  un- 
usual talents  like  Helen  Keller,  I 
ask  you  if  Miss  Katie  Kreisworth 
is  not  a  successful  deaf  person. 
She  earns  her  own  living,  enjoys 
both  her  work  and  her  leisurt 
lime  and  wants  nothing  savi 
what  she  now  lias.  To  me  she 
seems  successful  and  we  in  this 
school  are  both  proud  of  her  and 
fund  of  her.— F.  B.  in  Lex.  Leadtr 
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fhstitute  Is  Formed  to  Aid 
Research  for  Deaf  and  Blind 


In  order  to  conduct  research  work 
which  will  further  open  the  way  for 
promoting 
the  e  duca- 
Itio  n  and 
I  training  of 
the  deaf, 
h  a  r  d-of- 
hearing,  the 
blind  and  of 
it  hose  who 
[are  both 
'deaf  and 
blind,  and 
iwith  the 
I  aim  of  ulti- 
jmately  es- 
I  tablishing  a 
i'chool-home 
lic  those 
{who  can 
{neither  hear 
jnor  see,  the 
AmericanpEOF.  Robert  h.  gatjlt, 
Institute  for  ^^-  ^-  ™°«  ^^°^°-^ 
the  Deaf-Blind  ha^  just  been  Incor- 
porated. 

The  institute  is  "not  for  profit." 
It  was  incorporated  under  Illinois 
statutes,  by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Gault,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  of  Northwestern 
[university,  in  cooperation  with  Drs. 
Ludwig  Hektoen  and  George  E. 
Shambaugh,  both  of  this  city. 
I  Experiments  Involving  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uses  of  the  sense  of 
itouch  and  the  sense  of  vibration  have 
been  made  with  success  for  several 
years  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Gault.  Other  exeriments,  relating  to 
the  reception  of  music  by  those  who 
cannot  hear,  have  been  made  recently 
fWith  promising  results,  It  was  an- 
nounced. 

Further  experiments  are  planned  to 
determine  how  far  these  senses  go  as 
{substitutes  for  the  sense  of  hearing. 
'  To  enlarge  the  use  of  the  sense  o^ 
touch,  Prof.  Gault  developed  the 
Gault  teletactor,  an  electrical  device 
which,  by  means  of  amplification, 
makes  it  possible  for  those  who  can- 
not hear  to  feel  through  the  fingers 
very  fine  differences  in  speech  and 
musical  sounds.  The  teletactor  is  a 
bright  spot  in  the  dark  lives  of  the 
deaf-blind,  it  is  said. 


Those  carrying  on  the  research 
work  say  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and 
more  clearly  imderstood  that  our 
senses  of  hearing,  vision  and  touch 
are  not  sharply  separated  but  are 
interrelated.  They  call  attention  to 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Victor  Vaughan, 
who  in  commenting  on  the  experi- 
ments said:  "We  hear  not  only 
with  our  ears,  but  with  our  whole 
bodies." 

The  deaf -blind  have  been  sadly  I 
neglected  in  the  United  States,  direc- 
tors of  the  institute  point  out.  They 
are  not  wanted  in  either  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  or  those  for  the  blind. 
For  this  reason  it  is  planned  by  the 
institute  to  open  a  school  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  few  of  the  deaf -blind. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  addition  to 
Prof.  Gault,  includes: 

Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown,  professor  of 
ophthalmology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Daniel  T.  Cloud,  superintendent  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jack- 
sonville, 111. 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor  The  Daily 
News. 

Dr.  Hektoen,  director  of  the  Mc- 
Cormick  Institute  for  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, also  professor  of  pathology 
University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Shambaugh,  professor  of  oto- 
laryngology, and  the  anatomy  of  the 
ear,  nose  and  throat. 

Dr.  J.  Gordon  Wilson,  professor  of 
otolaryngology  in  the  Northwestern 
School  of  Medicine. 

Four  additional  directors  will  be 
elected  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
this  month. 
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^  ^ficorporates 


FKOr.    KUKKKT    H.     «i.\l  LT.    ta 

nious  psychologist  ot  Northwestern 
university,  has  just  Incorporated  the 
American  Institute  for  the  Deaf-HUn3 
under  the  Illinois  statutes.  His  fellow 
Incorporators  are  Dr.  LuiIwir  Hek- 
toen  and   Dr.   George   Shambangh    ot 


Deaf-BMnd  to 
Be  Helped  By 
|New  Institute 

After  10  years  or  reseai-ch  in  work 
for  the  deaf.  Prof.  Robert  H.  Gault 
of  the  psychology  department  of 
Northwestern  university,  is  now  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  work  with  the 
deaf-blind. 

In  co-operation  with  Dr.  Ludwig 
Hektoen,  director  of  the  McCormick 
Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  Chi- 
cago, and  Dr.  George  Shambaugh  of 
Chicago  ho  has  recently  Incorporated 
the  American  Institute  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind  "not  for  profit,"  under  the  Il- 
linois statutes. 

The  purpose  of  the  institute  will  bo 
to  conduct  research  for  the  edu- 
cating of  the  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing,  the  blind,  and  those  who  arc 
h'j/p.  deaf  and  blind — and  ultimately 
to   provide  a   school-home    for   a   few 

MfbQ  ^^l"*  bolh  i^e-af  and  lilin<i. 


I  s  will  be  elected 
annual  meeting, 
liut.  the  piehont  personuol  already  In- 
r!ii'1f>«;  Dr.  K.  V.  L.  Hiown,  professor 
lialmology  In  the  University  of 
.>;  Daniel  T.  Cloud,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Stato  School  for  the  Deaf^ 
Jacksonville,  111.;  Charles  H.  Dennla. 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Dr,  J.  tiordon  Wilson,  profes- 
sor of  otolaryngology  in  the  school  of 
medicine  of  Northwestern  imiversity, 
and  the  Incorporators. 

The  outstanding  contribution  that 
l>r.  tlault  has  already  made  to  Ihf 
deaf  is  the  teletactor.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  he  was  aided  by  the 
Bell  Telephone  laboratories,  the  Na- 
tional Research  council,  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  the  Barker 
Foundation  ot  Chicago,  and  various 
individuals. 

This  device  makes  use  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  deaf  to  feel  vibrations  of 
speech  and  music.  Dr.  Gault  believes 
that  the  deaf  can  make  great  use  of 
their  sense  of  touch  and  sense  of  vi- 
bration in  learning  to  hear  and  speak. 
Hence  the  teletactor,  an  electrical  de- 
vice W'hich  amplifies  sounds.  This 
will  be  very  useful  in  educating  the 
deaf-blind  too,  says  Dr.  Gault,  for  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  we  hear 
with   our  whole  bodies. 

Europe  has  pioneered  in  work  for 
the  deaf-blind,  but  the  new  institute 
will  be  the  first  in  America  of  its  kind. 
There  are  numerous  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  or  the  blind,  but 
none  for  the  deaf-blind,  says  Dr. 
Gault.  Their  problems  are  those  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  plus  their  own, 
and  the  personality  kinks  common  to 
handicapped    persons. 

There  are  probably  1,000  deaf-blind 
persons  in  America,  estimates  Dr. 
Gault — 100,000  deaf  and  a  similar  num^ 
ber  of  the  blind,  besides  thousands  of 
others  who  have  partial  hearing  or 
partial  vision. 

Constant  experimentation  is  going 
on  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of 
Northwestern  university,  supplemen- 
tary to  the  customary  classroom  in- 
struction in  psychology  which  Dr. 
Gault   carries  on.  _„ 
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DEAF-BLIND    MAN    MAKING 
GOOD 


l-'rcsiu).  California,  Berry  Han- 
cock, l-'rcsno's  dcaf-hliiid  man. 
wife  and  hahy  spent  the  day — 
.Smiday  recently  with  the 
.Meyer.s  in  Selnia.  This  plucky 
yoiiny  man  is  winning^  the  ad- 
miration of  everybody.  He  is 
never  idle  and  can  do  so  many 
tliint^fs.  is  so  cheerful  and  is  really 
more  of  a  help  than  a  burden.  He 
is  still  as  handy  with  hammer 
and  saw  as  he  was  before  losing-^ 
his  sijrht  two  \ears  ago.  He  does; 
re])airs  ;il)out  the  house  and  has 

j  ])ut   in    nany    little   conveniences; 

'  to  make  w  ork  easier  for  his  wife. 
He  has  ])erfected  a  l)room  holder 
of  his  o\\  n  desi^-n  and  make  and 
has  been  making  some  sales  on 
it — really  a  marvel  for  neatness 
and  accuracy  of  make,  for  one 
who  is  blind. 
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Dr.  Gault  Founds  Institute 
or  the  Deaf-BUgd 

kri  institute  for  those  who  are 
both;' deaf  and  blind,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America,  was  organized  and 
incorporated  last  month  by  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Gault,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Northwestern,  v/ith  Dr. 
Ludwig  Hektoen  and  Dr.  George  E. 
Shimbaugh,  both  of  Chicago.  The 
new  organization,  known  as  the 
American  Institute  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  will  be  directed  by  faculty 
members  of  Northwestern  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  co-operating 
with  the  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Dr.  Gault  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Teletactor,  an  instrument  enabling 
deaf -blind  students  to  "hear 
through  their  fingers."  The  Tele- 
tactor is  an  electrical  device  that, 
by  means  of  amplification,  brings 
vibrations  to  the  finger  tips  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  distinguish  fine  differences  in 
speech  and  musical  sounds. 

The  instrument  is  based  on  recent 
discoveries  by  science  that  the 
senses  of  vision,  hearing  and  touch 
are  functionally  interrelated  and 
that  the  combined  sensations  of 
touch  and  vibration  are  a  type  of 
hearing.  With  the  perfection  of  Dr. 
Gault's  instrviment,  a  "way  out"  has 
been  found  for  the  deaf -blind. 

The  Institute  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
will  be  located  in  Evanston  and 
will  soon  undertake  a  wide  program 
of  research.  The  blind,  the  deaf 
and  the  deaf -blind,  according  to  Dr. 
Gault,  comprise  groups  each  having 
distinct  personalities  and  character- 
istics, and  each  presenting  distinct 
problems  of  social   adjustment. 

Before  the  organization  of  the 
new  institute,  Dr.  Gault  pointed  out, 
"the  deaf -blind  were  not  wanted  in 
Ischools  for  the  deaf,  because  they 
jwere  blind,  nor  were  they  wanted  in 
^chools  for  the  blind,  because  they 
were  deaf." 
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Survey    of    Thojij^.Who 

Are   BotK  Blind 

tend  Deaf 


Soundness  in  itseii  is  an  ar- 

»^  flictiun  that  gives  any  Indi- 

■    ^    '       ■   "line  hanilaap  in  lile. 

iss  is  very  nearly  as 

.  ...i    i....,oi.-r.  then,  the  c^se  ol 

1  the  person  who  is  both  blind  and 

sdeaf. 

A  recent  survey  by  Mrs    Cor-} 
Inne      Rocheleau      Rouleau      of' 
WashintJtoii.  D   C.  and  Rtbectj 
Mack   ot   Cincinnati.  O..  located ; 
887  persons  in  the  United  States  { 
and  57  in  Canada  who  are  both.; 
deal   and  bli.'id    Mrs.   Rouleau  is, 
deaf,  alihoue.h  her  sight  is  per- 
fect, while  Mi.'^s  Mack  is  partially 
blind,  but  has  perfect  hearing 

As  a  cla.s.s.  the  deaf-blind  ars  ' 
not  only  the  most  heavily  handi- 
capped and  the  most  lonelv  ot  , 
all  human  beings,  but  also  the 
most  neplerfPd  There  are  some 
deaf-blind  children  who  have 
been  placed  in  asvlums  for  the 
feeble-minded  without  prop-^r 
trial  —  the  so-called  tntciliRence 
tests  being  quite  worthless  in 
evaUiatinp  their  ootentialiti  s 
says  the  report  ot  th?  survey 

Many  of  them  are  maimed  as 
well  as  deaf  and  blind  A  sm.ill 
handful  are  war  veterans  In  ad- 
dition to  braille,  th?  deaf-blind 
have  various  other  methods  of 
communication,  such  as  the  si?n 
Ian9ua9e  and  the  Morse  Code  In 
most  cases,  the  persons  have  re- 
tained or  acquired  the  faculty  of 
speech,  of  the  .'^poken  word. 

Two  unusual  individuals  are 
mentioned  in  the  repoit  One 
lives  in  Olathe.  Kansas.  She  is 
Mi.ss  Helen  Mav  Martin,  now  in 
her  thirties,  who  has  been  dent 
and  blind  since  the  age  of  four. 
Educated  and  well-informed,  us- 
ing vocal  speech  as  well  as  the 
manual  alphabet  and  the  siin 
language,  .she  has  an  all-absorb- 
ing interest  in  music,  playing  the, 
piano  v.'ell  through  her  highly 
trained  .sense  of  touch.  j 

The    other    case    is    Winthronj 
Clark  Chapman   of  Sionx  Palls,! 
South    Dakota,    who    is    a    bit,', 
hand.'^^om.?   lad   who   likes  sports 
swims,  rows  and  mixes  well  wjih 
other  boys.  He  difTcrs  fiom  othrr' 
deaf-blind    persons    in    that    he 
use«  the  spoken  \nniud?e  exclu- 
sively.  His   own    .speech    is   good 
and  he  i.s  readily  understood:  he' 
Jundenstands    .spoken    .speech    in' 
bthers    in    nine    diflerrnt    wavs.i 
M'rn  br'.r"  sh'-'  to  IHen  throu'»h 
'  •   lian.'Js  to  two  per-  , 
^  to  him  at  the  same 
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A  Little  Boy  in  the  Dark 

^  \^  A  True  Story  j 
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I    By  fcdRISTINA  ROSS  FRAME 

THE  geogi-aphy  class  at  the  Halifax 
Srhool  for,,  _t]ie_-Bllnd  was  busy  with 
raised'"mapis.  Each  pupil  was  making 
his  finger  tips  do  duty  as  eyes.  The  busy  map 
users  were  sightless,  but  the  lad  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  table,  absorbed  in  a  Braille 
reading  book,  was  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 
Think  of  it,  no  sight,  no  hearing,  no  speech! 
The  two  great  gateways  of  knowledge,  eyes 
and  ears,  sealed  for  normal  use,  and  with  "no 
language  but  a  cry." 

A  sturdy  boy  of  twelve,  Willie  had  been 
brought  from  his  home  in  Newfoundland  to 
the  Halifax  school  for  the  deaf.  A  poor  little 
frightened  creature  In  a  great  black  silence, 
sniffing  his  terror  and  resenting  touch.  He 
made  certain  sounds  and  motions  to  Indicate 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  it  was  thi-ough  his 
stomach  that  the  first  intelligence-line  was 
made. 

A  very  special  teacher  of  the  deaf  noted  his 
fondness  for  apples.  She  gave  him  an  apple, 
closed  his  hand  firmly  roimd  it  and  with  his 
free  hand  formed  the  letters  a-p-p-1-e  in  the 
single-handed  alphabet  used  by  the  deaf.  This 
was  done  with  every  apple  given  him.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  bite  into  it  until  his  free 
hand  had  made  these  mysterious  movements. 
He  began  to  sense  that  there  was  a  close 
friendship  between  the  loved  fruit  and  the 
twirling  fingers. 

Then  came  the  joyful  moment  when  he  was 
seen  trying  to  make  the  letters  himself.  An 
apple  was  instantly  put  into  his  hand.  He 
gave  a  wild  gurgle  of  joy  and  his  fingers  set 
frantically  to  work  to  spell  "apple."  He  spent 
a  happy  day  eating  apples  and  spelling.  An 
apple  opened  the  way  for  Willie  to  happiness, 
energy,  education,  and  best  cf  all,  to  handi- 
capped souls,  work  that  he  could  do  intelli- 
gently. 

'  At  the  School  for  the  Deaf  he  was  taught 
the  use  and  meaning  of  words,  to  count  and 
to  make  the  most  of  the  simple  duties  and 
pleasures  of  his  shut-in  life.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  School  for  tlie  Blind  for 
further  instruction  in  Braille,  and  to  be  taught 
a,  trade.  He  learned  cane-seating  and  basket 
making  and  became  an  excellent  workman.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Braille  reading,  and  attended 
school  classes  for  an  hoiur  or  two  every  day. 
He  was  enjoying  his  lesson  this  bright  Spring 
morning,  and  later  would  read  it  to  the 
teacher,  a  very  strange  performance  to  an  on- 
I  looker.    Presently  there  floated  in  through  the 


windows  the  sound  of  a  band.  At  that  time 
Halifax  was  garrisoned  by  British  regiments, 
and  this  was  the  famous  West  Riding  of  York- 
jshire  Regiment  out  marching,  headed  by  its 
magnificent 'band.  On  the  instant  every  head 
was  up  excepting  Willie's.  He  could  not  hear, 
but  to  the  blind  children  that  fine  music  was 
pure  joy. 

"Boom,  bang,  bang,  boom,"  the  drums  had 
struck  in. 

Willie  lifted  his  head,  his  face  alight  with 
joy,  as  the  boy  nearest  escorted  him  to  the 
window. 

Was  he  hearing  the  loud,  sweet  music?  Not 
one  sound,  only  the  vibration  from  the  drum 
touched  the  sealed  ears,  but  to  him  it  was  joy 
unalloyed. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  had  a  good  band, 
and  Willie  never  missed  hearing  a  band  prac- 
tice. He  would  sit  motionless  under  the  bel- 
lowings  and  screechings  of  the  trombone  and 
other  brass  instriunents,  waiting  until  the 
drums  struck  in,  and  always  put  himself  in 
the  'best  place  to  catch  the  drum  vibrations. 
Think  of  it,  his  chief  pleasure  merely  vibra- 
tion in  the  all-encompassing  blackness  and 
silence.  It  made  one  feel  conscience-smitten 
and  ashamed  at  ever  having  grumbled  about 
the  small  hamperings  of  our  daily  life. 

The  crowning  joy  of  Willie's  shut-in  life 
was  his  work.  He  learned  to  be  an  excellent 
cane-seater  and  basket-maker.  Many  a  time 
he  has  taken  my  hand  and  drawn  it  slowly 
over  his  work,  anxiofpg  for  me  to  note  and 
comment  on  its  perfection.  Those  who  live 
with  handicapped  ones  know  how  great  a  bles- 
sing work  is  for  them.  What  a  boon  is  work 
that  they  can  do,  and  O  how  pitifully  few  are 
work  chances  for  the  blind.  Only  ten  chances 
for  a  blind  person  in  comparison  with  ninety 
to  a  person  blessed  with  sight. 
>  School  years  pass  quickly,  and  a  Summer 
came  when  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  boy, 
with  trained  touch  and  a  trade  whereby  to 
earn  his  living  went  back  to  his  home  in  New- 
foundland. 

In  his  home  village  the  rector's  daughter 
interested  herself  in  getting  him  work,  and  we 
heard  of  him  as  well  and  happy. 

School  for  the  Blind  kept  in  touch  with  his 
I  activities  and  supplied  him  with  cane,  reed 
and  other  materials,  and  at  Christmas  a 
monster  box  was  dispatched  containing 
'  clothing,  groceries  and  personal  gifts,  all 
packed  with  a  knowledge  of  his  preferences  in 
taste  and  smell.  He  had  trained  his  sense  of 
smell  till  it  became  uncannily  acute. 


!  In  his  early  training  at  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Willie  had  been  told  the  story  of  our 
loving  Saviour's  sacrifice.    Very  simply,  but— 

"Where  meek  souls  will  receive  Him  still, 
I  The  dear  Christ  enters  in." 

I  The  Great  Teacher  was  a  very  real  helper 
to  Willie,  especially  in  times  when  his  quick, 
!  fierce  temper  added  another  cross  to  burdened 
:days.  Many  a  time  following  an  angry  out- 
burst he  would  come  to  class  carrying  his 
Braille  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel  instead  of 
^his  school  reader,  and  set  himself  deligently 
jto  seek  help  from  the  foundation  source. 
I  Wlien  word  came  that  after  a  brief  illness 
'WiUie  had  passed  into  the  great  beyond  we 
of  the  two  schools  that  had  helped  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  his  hard,  black  silent  years, 
felt  that  now  were  the  deaf  ears  unstopped, 
the  blind  eyes  had  received  their  sight  and 
that,  safe  in  the  Master's  keeping  the  lad 
freed  from  all  handicaps  walked  beside  the 
Istil  Iwaters  of  the  river  of  peace.  ^.^^'""^ 
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LIGHT  CREATED  FOR^BLjyg 


If  you  are  both  blind  and  deaf,' 
there  is  a  way  to  rise  above  your 
handicaps.  Seventeen-year-old 
W  i  n  t  h  r  o  p  Clark  Chapman  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  made  deaf  and 
"blind  through  spinal  meningitis  at' 
the  age  of  four,  is  able  to  under- 
stand spoken  words  in  nine  dif- 
ferent ways.  His  own  speech  is 
good,  and  he  is  able  to  communi- 
cate with  others  by  means  of  the 
>Ior.so  code,  the  manual  alphabet 
and  the  Braille  text. 


Left,  blind  child  playing:  with  dom- 
inoes; right.  Miss  Mary  Jameson  at 
the  optophone;      below,      Winthrop 
Clark  Chapman. 


The  hearing  blind  can  tianslat* 
raised  letters  into  sound  by  mean» 
of  the  optophone,  shown  being 
operated  by  Miss  Mary  Jameson. 
And  the  blind  can  learn  to  play 
games  such  as  dominoes.  The 
Braille  system  of  printing  for  the 
sightless  was  invented  by  a  blind 
Frenchman  in  1829.  The  Ameri.' 
can  Press  of  Paris  has  printed 
and  disseminated  books  ani 
azines  for  the  blind  in^ 
ilized  coui 
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PATRICIA 


What  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  would  like  best  is  to  begin  all  over 
again  with  another  pupil,  and,  when  Charles  B.  Hayes  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  discovered  a  neglected  deaf 
and  blind  baby  girl  in  .  .  .  not  many  months  ago,  it  was  a^  if  a 
new  lamp  had  been  lighted  within  her.  She  ached  to  take  the  baby 
to  her  heart,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  her 
friends  were  able  to  persuade  her  that  it  was  not  a  perfectly  sane 
and  practical  plan  for  her  to  make  the  child  a  member  of  the 
household  in  Forest  Hills.  Little  Patricia  was  finally  placed  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Miss  Marguerite  Manley  at  the  Boston  Nurs- 
ery for  Blind  Babies,  where  Mrs.  Macy  has  since  visited  her,  hold- 
ing her  in  her  arms  with  a  feeling  that  life  might  be  rising  from 
the  source  again.  For  it  may  be  (who  knows?)  that  this  small 
atom  lying  helpless  now  at  the  gates  of  understanding  will  be  the 
one  to  carry  on  that  great  tradition  which  no  American  would 
willingly  let  perish — the  tradition  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen 
Keller.  No  one  more  devoutly  hopes  that  this  will  be  true  than 
Helen's  teacher,  but  she  is  willing  now  to  leave  the  task  to  youth. 
■ — From  Anne  Sullivan  Macy :  The  Story  Behind  Helen  Keller, 
copyright  1933;  reprinted  with  permission  from  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc. 


ABOUT  two  years  ago  the  meager  in- 
L  formation  came  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  that  there  was 
a  deaf -blind  baby  in  a  certain  Middle  West- 
ern City.  It  happened  that  the  Field  Di- 
rector of  the  Foundation  was  about  to  visit 
that  city  on  a  different  mission,  and  he 
resolved  that,  no  matter  how  pressing  his 
other  duties  might  become,  he  would  man- 
age to  find  this  deaf-blind  child. 

On  arriving  there,  he  called  on  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  School  fdr  the  Blind.  From 
her  the  Field  Director  learned  that  the 
child  in  question  was  totally  unknown  to 
that  institution.  As  the  child  had  never 
been  reported  to  the  local  agencies  for  the 
blind,  the  Director  next  scanned  the  col- 
umns of  the  local  telephone  directory  in 


the  hope  that  it  might  suggest  some  course 
of  action.  His  eyes  by  coincidence  fell  on 
the  designation,  "Psychological  Clinic." 
He  called  the  number  and,  within  a  few 
minutes,  learned  the  blind  child's  name 
and  address. 

Patricia's  parents  were  married  in  their 
teens  and  she  was  born  ten  months  later. 
Three  months  after  her  birth  they  were 
divorced,  and  the  mother  released  all  claim 
to  her  child  and  disappeared.  The  child 
had  been  badly  neglected  by  this  irrespon- 
sible mother,  who  could  not  face  the  prob- 
lem of  rearing  a  handicapped  baby.  The 
father  then  placed  her  in  the  keeping  of 
her  grandparents,  who  were  unable  to  care 
for  her  personally  but  were  willing  to  pay 
for  her  maintenance  elsewhere.   The  child 
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wjis,  therefore.  tunuHl  over  to  a  Mrs. 
Weston,  a  well-nu'aninjr  woman  who  eareii 
for  her  most  elementary  wants,  but  wlio 
was  eompletely  uninformeil  as  to  tlie  metli- 
mls  whioh  shouM  l>e  foHowod  in  rfarin-;  a 
hamlieappeil  baby. 

When  the  Fielil  Director  lirst  saw  little 
Patrii'ia.  she  was  lyin-r  on  her  baek  in  the 
center  of  the  full-sized  bed  wliieli  was  tlie 
extent  of  lier  world.  Tlie  kind  nuddle-aji:ed 
woman  who  kept  a  lodging-house  and  wlio 
had  agreed  to  aecept  the  child  as  a  hoarder, 
said  she  had  fallen  from  the  bed  only  twiee. 
I'atrieia  obviously  .soiisoil  that  to  get  too 
near  the  edge  of  tlic  bed  meant  danger. 
Mrs.  Weston  said,  "1  have  put  the  little 
girl  on  the  tloor  several  times  to  see  if  she 
would  try  to  ereep.  but,  every  time,  she 
stayed  just  where  she  was  i)la('ed."  ISlie 
further  reported  that  she  had  had  the  ehiUl 
several  months  before  she  knew  she  was 
deaf.  This  fact  was  brouglit  out  in  an  un- 
usual way. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Weston  went  to  the 
store,  and  when  she  returned  her  small 
grandson  and  three  other  children  were 
playing  noisily  in  the  room  where  Patricia 
was  sleeping.  She  immediately  told  the  chil- 
dren to  be  (}uiet.  as  they  would  wake  up  lit- 
tle Patricia.  Iler  grandson  replied,  "W^hy 
Grannie,  she's  deef,  she  can't  hear  noth- 
ing." The  grandmother  inquired,  "What 
do  you  mean,  she 's  deef  .' ' '  The  grandson 
said,  "Why,  we  thought  you  knew  she  w'as 
deef.  Why,  a  long  while  ago  we  were  play- 
ing in  this  room,  and  one  of  the  boys  said 
'Ain't  it  funn\-  Patsy  doesn't  wake  up,' 
so  to  see  if  she  was  deef  we  got  a  tin  i)an 
and  pounded  on  it  in  front  of  her  ears 
as  hard  as  we  could,  and  she  didn't  wake 
up,  so  we  know.  Grannie,  she  is  deef." 
Mrs.  Weston  at  once  tried  the  same  test 
and  found  the  little  girl  paid  no  attention 
to  the  rapping  on  the  tin  pan. 

Porn  deaf  and  blind,  Patricia  had  lain 


on  her  baek  throughout  the  lirst  two  and  a 
half  years  of  her  life,  protecteil  from  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  Any  time  williiii 
the  twenty-four  hours  that  she  cried  she 
was  fed  with  milk  from  a  bottle.  TIum-c 
she  niigld  have  continued  to  lie  tiuouiili- 
out  her  life  had  not  the  persistent  intiuirics 
and  elVorts  of  the  Foundalion's  Field  Di- 
rector brought  him  finally  to  the  I'ooiii  in 
which  she  was  confined,  lie  immediately 
asked  why  the  child  did  not  sil  u])  aiul 
was  told  that  she  could  not.  He  tried  to 
raise  Patricia  to  a  sitting  posture.  She  was 
unable  to  achieve  it.  lie  tried  to  place  her 
on  her  feet  on  the  floor  beside  the  bed. 
She  collapsed,  shrieking.  But  the  Field  Di- 
rector was  not  to  be  discouraged.  He 
learned  the  name  of  the  child's  grand- 
])arents  and  innnediately  went  to  see  them. 

The  grandmother  responded  with  sym- 
pathy to  the  queries  and  suggestions.  She 
agreed  to  have  the  child  examined  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  degree  of  vision  or  hear- 
ing were  present,  and  whether  or  not  a 
defective  spine  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  sit  up.  Doctors  and  surgeons  examined 
Patricia  and  pronounced  her  deaf  and 
blind  but  otherwise  physically  normal.  They 
could  not,  however,  discover  the  cause  of 
her  double  handicap.  Psychologists  of  the 
State  University  examined  her  and  pro- 
nounced her  reactions  to  various  tests  not 
only  mentally  normal  but  exceptionally  in- 
telligent. "You  have  brought  me  the  first 
ray  of  light  I  have  had  in  connection  with 
the  child,"  said  the  grandmother  to  the 
Director  as  he  told  her  of  the  result  of 
both  physical  and  mental  tests  and  of  what 
might  be  done  for  Patricia  by  means  of 
trained  supervision. 

The  Director  visited  the  blind-deaf  baby 
several  times  before  leaving  the  city.  In 
spite  of  her  struggles  and  outcries,  he 
tried  to  induce  her  to  sit,  propped  by  pil- 
lows,  but   she  would   not   remain   in   that 
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position.  Instructing  Mrs.  Weston  to 
encourage  her  to  sit,  stand,  walk, 
feed  herself,  and  develop  activity  in 
as  many  ways  as  possible,  the  Di- 
rector left. 

During  the  ensuing  months  he 
wrote  to  many  suitable  organizations 
and  to  outstanding  psychologists 
concerning  this  doubly  handicapped 
child.  Too  young  to  be  admitted  to 
a  school  for  either  deaf  or  blind,  she 
was  in  immediate  need  of  expert  and 
continuous  supervision.  After  inde- 
fatigable efforts  and  endless  inquiry, 
success  came  in  response  to  a  letter 
written  by  the  Field  Director  of  the 
Foundation  to  Miss  Jane  Russell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Nurs- 
ery for  Blind  Babies.  Recognizing 
the  child's  pressing  need.  Miss  Rus- 
sell offered  not  only  to  take  her  into 
the  Nursery  as  a  pupil  until  she 
should  reach  school  age,  but  to  pro- 
vide Miss  Marguerite  Manley  as  a 
special  teacher.  Miss  Manley  had  graduated 
from  Miss  Wheelock's  Kindergarten  School 
in  Boston  and  had  served  a  year  at  the  Bos- 
ton Nursery,  studying  the  care  of  blind 
babies  under  Miss  Russell. 

The  Foundation  acted  immediately  on 
this  generous  offer.  Without  delay  the 
father  and  grandfather  of  the  baby  were 
approached  and  their  consent  obtained  to 
the  consignment  of  Patricia  to  the  Boston 
Nursery  until  her  sixth  year.  On  January 
27,  1933,  the  Field  Director  and  Miss  Man- 
ley  made  the  journey  to  Patricia's  home. 
On  their  arrival  the  Director  discov- 
ered, to  his  great  encouragement,  that  the 
child  had  made  some  progress  since  he 
had  last  seen  her.  She  could  now  hold  the 
bottle  from  which  she  drank  milk  and  chew 
some  solid  foods  of  softer  types.  But  as 
yet  she  could  not  sit  erect.  When  the  newly 
engaged  teacher  took  her  young  charge  in 
hand,  the  child  had  lain  on  her  back  for 


Patricia  in  her  New  Home 

the  first  three  and  a  half  years  of  her  life, 
a  helpless  infant  in  so  far  as  her  personal 
hygiene  was  concerned.  She  had  never  worn 
shoes  or  clothes  other  than  a  crudely  im- 
provised night-dress  made  of  odd  material. 
The  teacher  insisted  upon  a  complete  equip- 
ment consisting  of  rompers,  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  a  cap  and,  amid  struggles  and 
outcries,  contrived  to  dress  the  child  for 
her  journey  to  Boston. 

After  her  first  fright,  with  its  attendant 
shrieks,  had  passed  away,  the  sightless  and 
deaf  baby  proved  to  be  a  surprisingly  good 
traveler.  She  obviously  enjoyed  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  train  and  slept  during  the 
earliest  part  of  the  evening;  but  she  lay 
awake  throughout  the  night  and  had  to  be 
entertained  constantly  by  her  teacher  to 
keep  her  from  disturbing  the  other  pas- 
sengers. Led  on  by  Miss  Manley,  she  soon 
began  to  grasp  the  idea,  "Play,"  tossing  a 
pillow  back  and  forth  with  enjoyment. 
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The  arrival  in  New  York  and  the  jour- 
ney across  the  city  were  trying  experiences, 
for  as  the  Director  carried  the  child  from 
train  to  taxi  and  from  taxi  to  train,  the  air 
resounded  with  terrified  shrieks.  Her  sec- 
ond night  on  the  train,  however,  was  more 
tranquil,  and  the  transit  from  the  Boston 
railroad  station  to  her  new  home  compara- 
tively peaceful.  A  cordial  welcome  greeted 
Patricia  at  the  threshold  of  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies.  She  was  em- 
braced and  carried  off  by  a  nurse  expe- 
rienced in  the  care  of  blind  babies.  When, 
an  hour  later,  the  Field  Director  was  leav- 
ing, he  found  that  she  had  been  bathed  and 
dressed  and  her  hair  was  becomingly  tied 
with  a  ribbon.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
realize  that  this  daintj'  tot  was  the  child 
he  laad  only  forty-eight  hours  before  taken 
from  a  lodging-hoase,  wrapped  in  make- 
shift clothing. 

Due  to  the  understanding  attitude  of 
those  now  about  her,  Patricia  is  adjusting 
herself  happily  to  licr  new  surroundings 
in  Boston.  Iler  young  teacher,  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  care  of  normal  children,  is 
possessed  of  unusual  native  ability  for  deal- 
ing with  a  handicapi)ed  child.  Within  two 
months  after  her  arrival  at  the  Nursery, 
Patricia  had  been  taught  to  take  milk  from 
a  cup,  to  eat  solid  food,  to  sit  upright  on 
a  stool  without  a  back,  to  play  with  a  toy, 
and  to  sit  quietly  on  her  teacher's  lap. 
Along  with  this  develojunent  her  sleeping 
and  feeding  hours  were  routined  and  per- 
sonal hygiene  established.  Her  new  teacher 
felt  that  she  should  be  loved  and  caressed 
as  other  children.  Under  this  affectionate 
treatment  her  progress  has  been  rapid.  Her 
fear  of  others  has  been  overcome  and  her 
ha])piness  greatly  increased. 

On  March  27   Miss  Helen  Keller,   her 


teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Miss 
Polly  Thomson,  and  the  Field  Director  of 
the  Foundation  called  at  the  Boston  Nur- 
sery to  visit  little  Patricia.  As  the  party 
entered  the  living-room  they  were  attracted 
to  a  pretty  little  girl,  dre.ssed  in  a  pink 
frock,  sitting  erectly  on  a  .stool,  eating 
cookies,  and  holding  in  her  sensitive  hands 
a  small  plate.  This  little  girl  was  Patricia. 
She  responded  with  decided  intelligence  to 
the  love  and  caresses  given  her  by  her  new 
visitors.  Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  learned 
with  delight  of  Patricia's  happy  days  at 
the  Nur.sery.  Her  growing  ability  to  under- 
stand that  Miss  Manley  is  her  best  friend 
is  attributable  to  the  splendid  qualities  of 
her  teacher. 

Miss  ^lanley  was  eager  to  obtain  advice 
from  the  wonderful  teacher  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler. Wise,  indeed,  was  Mrs.  Macy's  counsel: 
"With  a  normal  response  from  your 
pupil,"  ]\Irs.  Macy  said,  "there  are  two 
principles  I  want  to  give  you.  Teach  j^our 
pupil  obedience,  do  as  your  feelings  dic- 
tate, and  do  not  let  any  one  interfere.  If 
you  hold  to  these  principles  and  use  the 
rare  teaching  ability  I  think  you  possess, 
you  will  succeed." 

Collaboration  continues  between  the  Bos- 
ton Nurserj-  for  Blind  Babies  and  the 
Foundation.  A  careful  psychological  study 
will  bo  made  of  their  mutual  foster-child. 
In  this  way,  as  she  is  being  led  step  by 
step  out  of  the  fearful  isolation  in  which  she 
has  hitherto  lived  into  happy  relationship 
with  other  human  beings  and  the  great 
world  about  her.  Patricia  will  be  con- 
tributing to  the  future  parents  and  teach- 
ers of  the  sightless  little  ones,  an  under- 
standing of  deaf-blind  childhood  which 
would  be  of  priceless  value  to  them,  and 
to  other  silent,  darkened  lives. 
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Handicapped  Folk  Are  Helped  to  'See*    and    'Hear*    Through    Their 
\  Sensitive  Fingers 


Bt  GARRY  r.  MYERS,  PH.  D. 
(Central   Prrss   Writer.) 

Supposp  you  were  blind.  Or  sup- 
oase  you  were  blind  and  also  deaf! 

In  the  Unit'?d  States  887  deaf-bllnl 
persons  have  been  located.  But  there 
Is  a  way  to  overcome  even  such  han- 
dicaps. 

From  the  American  Braille  Presa, 
New  York  city,  comes  a  story  of  a 
17-year-old  South  Dakota  boy  who 
has  been  a  ."student  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown, 
Mass.  .     II"- 

His  name  is  Winthrop  Clark  Chap- 
man, of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  He  wa3 
made  blind  and  deaf  through  spinal 
meningitis  at  four  years  of  age,  but 
is  now  able,  it  is  said,  to  understand 
spoken  words  by  nine  different  ways. 
He  even  is  able  to  listen  through 
his  sensitive  fingers  to  two  persons 
speaking  audibly  to  him,  by  placing 
one  hand  on  one  speakers  cheek  and 
his  other  on  the  cheek  of  the  other 
speaker. 

Chapman's  own  speech  is  good,  and 
he  is  readily  understood.  He  is  able 
to  communicate  with  others  by 
means  of  the  Morse  code,  the  manual 
alphabet  and  the  Braille  text. 

The  American  Braille  Press  is  a 
philanthropic  organization,  supported 
by  the  public.  Most  of  its  publica- 
tions are  given  to  schools  and  libra- 
ries free  of  charge.  Braille,  which  is 
a  form  of  printing  of  raised  dots  each 
so  arranged  as  to  stand  for  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  is  practicaly  the 
only  means  of  reading  by  the  "ilind 
throughout  the  world.  To  quote  from 
a  New  York  editorial: 


"The  Braille  system  of  printing  for 
the  sightless  was  InvciUod  by  a  blind 
Frenchman  in  1829,  yet  one  of  the 
longest  strides  In  the  advancement 
of  Its  use  was  not  taken  until  seven 
years  ago.  What  the  American  Pi-es.s 
of  Paris  has  achieved  in  the  printing 
and  dissemination  of  books  and  mag- 
azines for  the  blind  in  every  civilized 
country  is  a  stin-ing  story.  .  . 

"That  this  accomplishment  owes  its 
success  in  a  large  mea.surc  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  blind  themselves  is  one 
of  the  impressive  facts  in  the  history 
of  humanitarian  relief  for  the  handi- 
capped. Fi'om  this  institution  have 
come  hundreds  of  volumes  of  the  em- 
bossed pages  by  means  of  which 
those  who  cannot  see  may  know  the 
joy  of  reading  the  best  literature  and 
of  learning  handcrafts,  languages, 
mathematics,  and  even  of  playing 
with  cro.'^-word  puzzles  ...  At  its 
printing  plant  in  Paris  two-thirds  of 
the  labor  is  performed  by  blind 
workers.  .  .  Its  mission  enables  some 
cf  the  world's  most  pitifully  handi- 
capped to  live  more  hopeful  and  use- 
ful lives." 

Congress  recently  passed  a  $100,000 
appropriation  for  the  publishing  of 
books  in  Braille.  Between  120  and 
130  works,  unavailable  to  the  blind 
heretofore  because  of  the  large  in- 
vestment required  for  Braille  print- 
ing and  because  of  the  lack  of  profit 
■  to  publishers,  will  be  printed  from 
the  appropriation. 


Blind  and  Deaf  Gardener 

Hails  Approach  of  Spring 
As  Opportunity  to  Set  New 

Record  in  Vegetable  Crop 


nl 
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By   CARL  F.  WILL 

rpHE  approach  of  spring  has  a  spe 
•*-   cial  significance  for  David  Badger, 

who,    though    blind    and    deaf,    is    a 

gardener. 

Badger   also   is   an   expert   at   chairj 
caning  and  basket  weaving,  vsrhich  he! 

does  during  the  winter  months.  Ati 
present  he  is  demonstrating  his  work! 
at  tlie  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind' 
exhibition  in  the  Gimbei  storeT'Sfthj 
and  Cfeestnut  sts.  ! 

But  Badg?'!'  -would  much  rather  be 
in  his  garden  at  the  Home  for  the' 
Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf,  Grant  ave.  and' 
Milnor  St..  Torresdale,  where  lae  sup- 
plies the  35  other  inmates  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  with  most  of  their 
vegetables  during  the  summer  months,  i 
His  art  as  a  gardener  has  been  en- 
tirely self-taught  and  is  considered 
to  be  a  triumph  in  new  possibilities 
for  the  sightless.  Badger  takes  care 
of  the  garden  at  every  stage,  from 
spading  and  weeding  to  expert  har- 
vesting, which,  as  every  real  gardener 
knows,  is  highly  important  for  the 
best  possible  yield. 

To  do  the  heavy  job  of  spading  the 
several  hundred  square  feet  of  ground 
which  he  cultivates.  Badger  must  feel 
his  way  along  with  his  hands  and 
the  toe  of  his  foot.  He  breaks  up  the 
clods  and  rakes  the  soU  to  the  proper 
garden  fineness  with  the  same  meth- 
ods to  guide  him. 

Next  comes  the  important  work  of 
laying  out  tlie  rows  for  tlae  planting. 
This  Badger  finds  he  can  do  best  by 
marking  off  the  distances  between  the 
rows  and  then  stretching  strings.    He 


sows  the  seed  by  hand  with  the 
strings  to  guide   him. 

When  the  tiny  shoots  first  break 
through  the  soU,  Badger  feels  for 
them  with  his  sensitive  fingers.  It  is 
this  thrill  of  creation  he  is  anxious 
to  have  again  and  which  makes  him 
so  restless  for  the  return  of  spring. 

As  the  tiny  plants  reach  a  height  of 
three  inches,  which  Badger  can  easily 
estimate,  again  with  his  sense  of 
touch,  it  is  time  for  the  first  weeding. 
He  has  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  weeds  from  the  vegetables  and 
pulls  the  invaders  out  with  the  speed 
of  a  practiced  gardener. 

This  weeding  process  is  repeated  as 
necessary  and  the  other  work  of  cul- 
tivation and  watering  carried  on  un- 
til the  vegetables  are  ripe  and  har- 
vested. Tills  Is  the  result  of  his  work 
last  summer: 

300   green   onions 

6  large  baskets  of  carrots  from  three 
six-foot  rows 

350   different   kinds   of   radishes 

1   basket   of  green   beans 

14   baskets   of   Swiss   chard 

1  basket  of  sage 

1  basket  of  thyme 

1  basket  of  sweet  corn  (hail  storm  de- 
stroyed  the   corn   June    14) 

23    summer    squashes 

100   cabbages 

531    tomatoes- 

50  cucumbers 

10  egg  plants 

75   green   peppers 

150  long  white  radishes 

175   short   red   radishes 

But  although  "cabbages  are  beauti- 
ful" to  Badger,  he  has  time  for  flowers 
also.  His  large  bed  of  gladiolus 
alongside  the  vegetable  garden  is  an- 
other of  his  summer  Joys,  and  pro- 
duces each  year  a  profusion  of  the 
lovely  blooms  that  Badger  has  no 
doubt  are  among  the  finest  of  their 
kind. 


Educating'  America's  blind-deaf ! 
;  to  happinc-s  and  in  some  instances 
i  to  iis<-i:iilnf:.ss.  is  llie  c;'oal  of  a  plan 
!  advocated  by  Prof.  Roiiert  IT. 
I  Gault.  head  of  ilie  rteparlineiit  of 
I  i)sychology    at     A'ortliwestern     uni- 
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Science  Monitor. 

Prof.  Gault  recently  laid  his  iilan 
l)efo)'e  Gov.  Henry  Hornor  and  at 
ilie  uo\-criior's  request  di.scusscd  it 
in  det.iil  with  department  of  wel- 
fare oirifials. 

Though  there  arc  56  sluto-sup- 
portod  schools  foi-  the  denf  i)i  the 
United  States,  and  ;ibonr,  the  same 
number  for  the  blind,  and  an  even 
larger  number  of  such  schools  pri- 
vately operated,  there  is  nowhere 
in  the  United  States  a  school  for 
the  deaf-blind,  I'rof.  Gault  .said  ; 
after  his  audience  with  the  gov-  ■ 
ernor. 

Urges  Institution. 
I     There  eotild  and  .should    be  some-, 
j  where  inihe  United^States  a  school 
where  deaf-blind  students  would  be  I 
j  enrolled  and  housed  for  the  double 
I  purpose  of   educating  them  and  of 
i  carrying  on  research  work,  ho  said. 
^^"Suclt      persons,"       he      declared, 
;  "would  Ijenefit  from  the  best  known 
j  methods    of    teaching    sur-h    handi- 
j  capped    persons,    ami,     in    .nldition, 
I  the  experiments  made  in.  their  edu- 
cation would  constitute  research  of 
great  value  in  this  field,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  would  be  available  to 
all  agencies  having  use  for  it. 

"At  'present,  the  .state  of  Illinoi.*? 
pays  a  pension  to  tho  deaf  or  blind 
for  the  employment  of  a  private 
teacher  or  suidc.  Where  such 
money  goes  to  a  blind-deaf,"  he 
declared,  "it  could  be  better  .spent 
for  training  in  an  institution  spe- 
cially equipped  for  the  purpose. 
Such  a  school  could  be  support3d 
either  by  the  state  or  bv  an  en- 
dowment. If  Illinois  fostered  an 
institution  o£  this  kind,  other  .states 
could  co-operate  by  financing  the 
education  of  any  sludent.s  they 
(sent   there." 

Suggcsls  C'liicago. 

Chica.?-o,  ho  believes,  would  he  a 
good  location  for  .such  an  imder- 
jtaking,  "because  there  it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  re- 
;j??areh  that  is  being  done  by  both 
.North we.slern  and  Chicago  univer- 
:'3ities." 

After  11  years  of  re.search  and  Of 
i'xpei-imentation.  Prof.  Gault  has 
perfected  an  jn.strument  with  the 
ti.sc!  of  which  the  deaf  can  hour  by 
neans  of  their  sense  of  touch.  It 
',s  now  in  u.se  at  the  Illinois  .State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  .Jacksonville. 
,Io  referred  to  this  a»  only  one  fac- 
,or  in  many  methods  of  education 
hat  would  be  available  at  such  ij(^ 
institution.  ..<i^^m 
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I  A  "new  deal"'  for  dear-blind  children 
I  is  to  be  given  at  the  Perjijns  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  whereby  a  limited  number  of 
doubly  handicapped  children  will  be 
taken  in  residence  at  the  school  and 
through  which  teachers  of  these  chil- 
dren in  all  parts  of  the  country  may 
come  to  Watertown  for  obser\ation  and 
study.  To  make  it  possible  for  these 
teachers  to  leave  their  duties  during 
the  school  year,  Perkins  plans  to  send  a 
well  quaUfied  teacher  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  visiting  teacher.  Under 
this  arrangement  Miss  Ruth  Stack- 
pole,  who  has  received  training  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
at  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  is 
,  to  be  the  exchange  teacher.  Plans  are 
'  already  completed  for  her  to  take  work 
during"  the  coming  school  year  at  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
until  Christmas,  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  until  April  1st 
and  at  the  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Deaf  until  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
During  the  corresponding  periods  the 
teachers  from  these  schools  will  be  in 
residence  at  Perkins. 


DEAF-BLIND  CHILD    i 
TO  GET  NEW  DEAL 

Perkins  Institution  Offers  Spe- 
cial Opportunity 

A  new  deal  for  deaf-blind  children' 
Is  to  b?  given  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
whereby   a   limited    number   of   doubly  I 
handicapped  children  will  be  taken  k. ! 
residence    at  the    school  and    through' 
which  teachers  of  these  children  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  may  come  to  Wa- 
tertown for  observation  and  study. 

Studying  at  Perkins  at  present  are 
five  deaf-blind  pupils  who  are  making 
phsnomenal  progress  under  the  new 
methods  now  used  at  the  school.  Two  of 
the  are  "Tad"  Chapman,  19-year-old 
boy  from  Redfield.  South  Dakota,  who 
Is  now  proiparlng  for  college,  and  Leon- 
ard Dowdy  from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  who  has 
been  at  school  two  years.  The  work 
with  these  pupils  differs  from  other 
similar  work  In  that  the  childi-en  are 
taught  articulate  speech  from  the  first. 
This  is  made  possible  through  the  ase 
of  electrical  appliances  whereby  speech 
is  conveyed  through  bone  conduction. 
Perkins  is  now  to  make  it  possible  for 
other  children  to  have  these  unusual 
advantages. 

In  order  that  the  opportunity  may  be 
as  wides-pread  as  possible,  new  deaf- 
blind  pupils  will  be  admitted  for  one 
year  only  and  provided  that  each  one  is 
accompanied  by  a  competent  teacher. 
The  last  i-equirement  Is  Imposed  so  that 
a  person  may  be  trained  to  carry  on  the 
child's  education  upon  return  home. 
From  experience  it  has  been  discovered 
that  one  year  ac  Perkins  gives  the  child 
a  good  start  In  speech  work  and  enables 

the  teacher  to  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  necessary  special 
methods  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work 
with  the  child  in  the  home  community., 
This  has  the  added  advantage  of  kee^i-  j 
ing  the  responsibility  for  a  doubly  han- 
dicapped child  in  the  community  from 
which  he  comes.  Under  this  plan,  two 
six-year-old  girls  are  to  be  admitted 
next  year;  one  from  New  Jersey  and 
one  from  Nebraska. 

As  there  are  a  number  of  schools  for 
the  blind  or  deaf  where  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren are  In  residence,  Perkins  is  offer- 
ing the  opportiuiity  for  their  teachers 
to  come  to  Watertown  to  study  the  ad- 
\anced  methods  followed  here.  To  make; 
It  possible  for  these  teachers  to  leave 
their  duties  during  the  school  year;  \ 
Perkins  plans  to  send  a  well  qualified 
teacher  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the ' 
visiting  teacher.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment Miss  Ruth  Stackpols,  who  has  re- 
ceived trainic"?  ^^  ^^°  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  th3  Blind  ajid  at  the  Clarke  I 
School  for  the  Deaf,  is  to  be  the  cx- 
cliangc  teacher.  Plans  are  already  com- 
pleted for  her  to  take  work  during 
the  coming  .school  year  at  the  Vii'ginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  until 
Christmas,  at  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  until  April  1  and  at  the  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Deaf  luitil  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  During  the  cor- 
responding periods     the  teachers  from 

!  these  schools  will  be  In  residence     at 

;  Perkins. 
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DEAF  AND  BLIND  STUDENTS  *HEAIl'  RECORD  PLAYED 


Deai-olinci  pujriis  at  Perkins' Institution  'listening'   tni  >iiijn  ooae  coiiauction      i-ert  tj  ij,;ni    £.aii  Martin  oi  VVinooski, 
Vt.  Clifton  L.  Sears  of  Cummington.  Leonaid  Dowd-v   of  Sedaha,    Missouri,    and   Wmthrop   C.   Chapman   of   Kedfield, 

South    Dakota. 
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God  and  a  Blind  Boy 

To   n«Mi.u\Tt   an   idea   ot   God    is   not 
I  easy    for    anyone,    and    the    attempt    to 
do   so   h»s   perplexed    the    brilliant   minds 
of  all  age5.     To  have,  therefore,  a  state- 
ment   of    "What    God    Means    to    Me." 
written  by  a  youth  who  is  deprived  of  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  is  of  unusual 
interest.     Winthrop  C  Chapman  of  Red- 
field.   South   Dakota,  is   a  student   at   the 
Perkins     Institution     and     Mass.achusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown,  Mass- 
achusetts.    At  the  .age  of  four.  "Tad,"  as 
he  is  called,  lost  his  sight  and  hearing  by 
spinal   meningitis.     Since   then   his  educa- 
tion has  been  carried  on  by  devoted  teach- 
ers,   and    for    the    last    four   years    he    has 
been   at   the    Massachusetts   school.     Tad 
is  now  in  high  school  and  wants  to  attend 
college.     His  academic  record  proves  his 
ability  to  do  college  work  if  funds  can  be 
found  to  enable  him  to  go  to  college,  be- 
cause   the    Perkins    Institution    can    only 
carry  him  through  high  school. 

Tad  has  always  attended  the  Episcopal 
church  and  last  year  he  was  presented 
for  confirmation  at  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  Watertown,  by  the  Rev. 
Edgar  W.  Anderson,  rector.  Since  con- 
firmation his  mind  has  dwelt  vividly  upon 
religious  things  and  the  meaning  of  God, 
and  recently,  to  clear  his  own  mind,  he 
has  written  "What  God  Means  to  Me." 
Remembering  that  Tad  is  but  a  boy  whose 
only  means  of  receiving  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  through  communication  from 
others  but  who  takes  the  materials  given 
him  to  formulate  his  own  ideas,  this  state- 
ment shows  evidence  of  clear  thinking  that 
will  put  many  to  shame. 

God  is  a  great  deal  of  help  to  me.  He 
helps  me  to  be  ver>-  happy,  healthy,  strong, 
kind,  well,  courteous,  and  good.  He  keeps  me 
from  being  ver>-  bad,  cross,  unkind,  and  un- 
happy. He  is  the  helper  and  keeper  in  my 
body.  He  also  keeps  me  lively  and  active  all 
the  time.  He  sings  to  me  in  my  heart  more 
beautifully  than  I  sing. 

He  knows  many  things  which  no  one  else 
knows  about  ancient  history  before  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  It  makes  me  feel  very  happy 
because  He  knows  everything  I  think  and  do. 
He  will  take  care  of  me  forever. 

He  sometimes  sings  to  me  in  mv  heart  when 
I  am  quiet  and  asleep.  My  spirit  will  never 
die  because  it  b  God's  spirit.  God  was  in 
existence  long  before  the  beginning  of  time; 
before  the  earth,  sun,  and  heavens  were 
formed.  Nobody  knows  where  He  lived  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  time;  but  I  think  it  was 
light  and  happy  wherever  He  was. 

Now  He  is  living  in  the  hearts  of  His 
children. 


THE  DEAF-BLIND 

AT 

PERKINS    INSTITUTION 

by 

Gabriel  Farrell 


A  Radio  Talk 
December  13.  1934 

The  widespread  interest  recently  created  by 
the  appeal  in  the  west  for  funds  to  send  the 
seven-year-old  deaf,  blind  and  mute  Helen  Sie- 
fert  of  Bridgeport,  Nebraska,  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  Watertown  because  "it 
is  the  only  school  equipped  for  the  education  of 
those  triply  handicapped"  has  focussed  attention 
upon  the  unique  work  which  the  local  school  is 
doing  for  a  group  which  has  been  described  as 
"the  most  handicapped,  most  lonely  and  most 
neglected"  class  of  people  in  the  world.  There 
are  nearly  five  hundred  of  these  people  in  this 
country  and  while  schools  for  the  blind  are 
doing  excellent  work  for  those  without  sight, 
and  schools  for  the  deaf  are  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  hard-of-hearing,  Perkins  Institution  is 
the  only  place  that  is  carrying  on  a  well-directed 
and  specially  formulated  department  for  the 
deaf-blind. 

Tills  unique  work  is  not  new  at  Perkins.  For 
nearly  a  hundred  years  deaf-blind  pupils  have 
been  received.     Beginning  with  the  coming  of 
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fftANISH  HELEN  KELLER   SAVED 


Lily  jeiisen,  called  the  "Helen  Kel- 
ler of  Denmark,"  is  declared  at  Cop- 
enhagen to  show  possibilities  of  equal- 
ling, and  maybe  sm-passing,  the 
famous  American.  Her  experiences 
were  much  more  harrowing.  Losing 
her  sight  and  hearing  through  an  ill- 
ness when  three  years  old  she  waa 
placed  in  a  home  for  mental  defec- 
tives until  her  actions,  peculiar  be- 
cause of  her  loss  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, reached  the  ears  of  the  director 
of  the  Fredericia  deaf  and  dub  in- 
stitute. He  placed  her  in  charge  of 
an  expert  instructor,  who  found  her 
to  be  an  unusually  bright  child,  and 
taught  her  to  write,  to  read  Braille 
and  to  master  most  uf  llitJ  sUlfleCK"" 
learned  by  other  children.  Lily,  now 
18,  is  a  healthy,  happy  and  very 
nearly  normal  girl. 


The  World's 

Greatest 


Experiment  in 
Human  Salvage 
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Listening  to  the  graphophone  with  the  aid  of  the  Phipps  unit  that  conveys  sound  through  the  bones.  Left 
to  right:  "Tad"  Chapman,  in  the  rear  holding  CarmeUa  Otero  in  his  lap,  and  Clifton  Sears,  who  is  receiving  the 
sound  through  his  teeth  from  Leonard  Dowdy  while  holding  the  unit  to  Leonard's  skull.  Front  row:  George 
Martin  and  Helen   Siefert. 


Hrirn  Sicfert  taking  a  lesson  in  knitting  from  her  teacher.  Marsraret  Uoshor. 
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Mint   lain   B.   Hall   playing   "eating"  with  Leonard   Dowdy 


Children  of 
the  Eternal 

Night 

Perhaps  But 

Not  of  the 

Eternal 

Silence 


By  William  A.  Troy 

Children  of  eternal  night;  once 
children  of  eternal  silence. 

Their  tongues,  once  muted,  are 
learning  to  speak. 

Their  ears  once  sealed  to  the  passage 
of  Eound  arp  learning  to  heai'— 
through   theii-   bones. 

Deaf,  dumb,  blind!  They  are  re- 
gaining their  faculties  of  speech  and 
hearing. 

Only  the  veil  of  their  eyes  remains 
to  be  pierced.    That,  it  never  will  be. 

At  present  they  are  right  here  In 
Boston,  the  objects  of  the  greatest  ex- 
periment in  human  salvage  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

We  who  are  dowered  with  the  nor- 
mal complement  of  senses  never  rea- 
lize how  our  knowledge  gi-ows.  The 
eye  taking  heed  of  passing  objects  and 
the  ear  of  fleeting  sounds  are  the  real 
feeders  of  our  intellects;  the  well- 
springs  of  all  we  know. 

But  the  ordinary  roads  by  which 
humans  gain  access  to  the  thoughts 
and  ideas  of  their  fellow  creatures  is 
barred  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind"  who  aptly  have  been  described 
as  "the  most  handicapped,  most  lonely 
and  most  neglected  class  of  people  In 
the   world." 

If  an  animal  had  reason,  psycholo- 
gists will  tell  you,  he  would  soon  dis- 
cover the  uses  of  language  and  would 
no  longer  remain  an  animal.  If  a 
child  loses  all  means  of  communica- 
tion with  its  fellows  and  is  not  trained 
to  use  its  reason  what  is  to  prevent  It 
remaining  in  the  state  of  an  animal? 

A    TRIPLE    HANDICAP 

To  ask  the  question  is  to  reveal  its 
answer.  An  untrained  deaf-blind 
child  displays  nothing  but  the  normal 
animal  characteristics  Inherent  in  hu- 
man nature  and  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses Is  in  a  state  of  development  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  animal. 

The  triple  handicapped  child  cannot 
explain  when  it  is  tired  or  cold  or  hun- 
gry. It  cannot  tell  people  what  it  needs, 
and,  though  waited  on  willingly,  its 
wants  are  supplied  purely  by  guesswork, 
often     by    the    wrong    guess.      When 
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I  thwarted  in  its  wishes  it  is  apt  to  bite 
fts  "Sn6%°'  ^''^  ""^^  '""^  manner  o! 
£  w?th  thP  ^"r^^^°"ing  rage  mount- 
ing^ with  the  helplessness  of  the  situa- 

A  number  of  children  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  havreonf 
through  just  such  experiences  but  ?hP 
way  out  has  been  found  *^^ 

rnPd^  ^f/^'^i'  ?^^  discovered  a  new 
road  to  the  deaf-blind  i^itellect  Over- 
coming the  barrier  that  shuts  thf^rnrfff 
from  the  rest  of  humanity  the  ne?^svf 
tern  IS  designed  for  universal  Sse  ren 
^f"?^  it  unnecessary  for  eve^  deai 
i-erKins  to  obtain  the  elements  of  an 
education  and  the  way  tHSfuf  ex- 

These  highly  handicapped  children 
often  come  to  Perkins,  their  know leritp 
Of  the  outside  world  confined  t^XS 
that  come  in  contact  with  their  bodies 
Frequently  they  move  about  on  all  fours 

cZ  tJke'°thl  ,b^^^^'^'-d    bscause'they 
can   take   the  bumps  less   painfully   bv 

motdTe^l6°i.  ''°'''''   *^-   «   '^'y 

SYMBOLS    IN    SOUND 

an?'hurt^^b!  °^^^'^«  ^^^*  bump  them 
ana  hurt  them  have  svmboK  in  cnnr.^ 

theV  A\"f"^^  v.tte'rnnkn"own""to 
them.     Abstract  ideas,  the  vague  con- 
ception   that    Children    have    of    Ce 
happiness     and     sorrow,     are     almost 


foreign  to  them.  How  to  unite  m  meiri — T^eT^^s^-wf  <--■  . 
Isolated  brains  the  outer  world  of  sound  seemed  ^  nnniv  ^^^^^^^  endeavor  she 
and  the  inner  world  of  ideas,  presented  pected  of  h^^  f  ^'"■^"'^  J'''^^^  ^'^^  ex- 
a  problem  that  took  long  years  of  care-  "thp  ^nn^  t^^  u^"^^-  ^^'-^e  explained: 
ful  study  to  overcome.^  Vouch  aloneL*^n\P°°^f ' ^  had  sat  in  mute  amaze- 
could  bring  them  together.  But  even  Ser  d^d-  hT^^'^'^.u^?^"*^^"^  ^^^ 
the  sense  of  touch  is  employed  today  inl  flash  imon'w  1°""  ^^^  .^""'^  ^^^^  to 
a  manner  radically  different  from  t^hS  work  she  percei.^d  ^^^^f^  ^^^^'^  ^o 
used  when  Laura  Bridgeman  and  those  wflvhv,.;,?.^^-^.-*^^^'  ^^^^^^  was  a 
others  of  the  fii-st  delf -blind  chil ton  u7a  sin  n'..t^? -^^^^^^  ^^^^'^  "^^^e 
ent3red  Perkins  nearly  100  years  ago       i  mind   and  show^    -n^  ^'^^^  ^^«  ^^  ^^H 

A   century   ago   Sir   Dugald    Ste^'art  i  at  on^e  W  p^,!^.! '°  ^"T^'"  "^i^d 
and    Su-    Astley   Cooper,    noted    bS\1  '°^**'"^"^^  "^^'t^d  up  withj 

scientists,  after  examining  a  deaf-blind '  2^"»an  expression— it  was  no  longer  a 
boy  declared  that  the  education  of  those  '  f°^.S"^  ^  parrot— :t  was  an  imnaortal 
deprived  of  sight  was  impossible.  Dr. '  ??"'^^^^Serly  seizing  uBcn  a  new  link 
^muel  Gridley  Howe,  first  director  of  i  ^t,^^°"  with  other  spiits. 

^^  ^  ' --^o^  of  the  deaf-bllnd  depended  largely 

on  a  sign  writing.    A  doll  was  placed  in 


taught  Laura  Bridgman  bv  pastine  nnnn  I  on  a  s 


Simiiar^!l  printed  in  raised  letters. 
Sf  ^fll^  ^^""^  Placed  in  Laura's 
!ea?npH  ?^f*^?il^^  '^^"y  familiarity  she  ! 
he?oo,e^i»^'  the  resemblance  between 
and  fo  l^''?^  ^"i  ^^^  °"^  oil  the  object 
and  to  associate  the  feeling  of  the  labeK 

liV''l°^T-   Chief  among  thesetS 
a  Key,  a  spoon  and  a  book. 

PATIENCE    EEWARDED 

I  iP  JIl®  ^^^^  ^**P  ^^■'^  to  cut  apart  the 

cMd'hL^  7:^":  ^"^^  "hor.k"  so  that    hf 

Sar  ordi.^^f'"'''^   *^e   letters   in 

St  to  wh  ;h°th^°^"'  *"^  "««>«  Of  the 
ODject  to  which  the  word  was  associated  I 


fingers  formed  the  motion  which  repre- 
sented the  letters  d-o-1-1  in  the  palm 
of  the  child's  hand.  Gradually  the  con- 
nection between  the  finger  movements 
and  the  doll  penetrated  the  child's  con- 
sciousness. It  daw-ied  upon  her  that 
the  teacher  was  spelling  the  name  of 
the  object.  Then  came  a  busy  time  as 
the  child,  eager  for  knowledge,  con- 
stantly began  to  ask  questions  and 
broadened  her  field  of  understanding. 

SCIENCE   TAKES   A  HAND 


Those  were  the  days  also  when  to 
ft^^^  u"^  w^^  ^^^^  ^"d  dumb  meant 
tnat  she  was  dispossessed  of  both  the 
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hUy   building  a  miniature  log  cabin. 
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faculties  of  speech  and  hearing.  But 
ncwadays  we  know  better.  Nature  has 
contrived  to  carefully  protect  the  nerve 
of  hearing:  within  the  skull.  So  care- 
fully that  it  Is  almost  impossible  for  a 
person  to  be  deprived  of  his  sense  of 
hearing.  Sometimes  the  ear  itself  fails 
to  perform  its  function  and  no  sound 
reaches  the  auditorj'  nerve  through  it. 
This  difiBculty  has  been  overcome  by 
modem  science  and  a  way  has  been 
found  to  short  cut  the  obstacle  to  the 
auditory  nerve.  When  thii  is  accom- 
plished the  dimib  can  be  taught  to 
talk,  as  the  faculty  of  speech  depends 
upon  the  faculty  of  hearing. 

"It  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the 
early  methods  to  those  of  the  present," 
says  Gabriel  Farrell,  present  director  of 
Perkins.  "With  the  pupils  now  at  Per- 
kins spelling  in  the  hands  is  not  allow- 
able and  all  forms  of  sign  language  are 
taboo.  From  the  outset  all  pupils  are 
ts.ught  articulate  speech  and  are  given 
every  opportunity  for  receiving  impres- 
sions of  the  human  voice. 

'These  impressions  are  received 
through  \ibrations.  The  method  em- 
ployed is  for  the  deaf-blind  child  to 
place  his  thumb  on  the  mouth  to  feel 
the  vibrations  of  the  lips  and  the  fingers 
on  the  throat  to  sense  the  vibrations 
of  the  throat  muscles.  With  the  hand 
placed  in  this  way  the  teacher  talks  to 
the  child  who  cannot  hear  imtil  he 
learns  to  associate  certain  vibrations 
with  acts  or  objects.  This  takes  weeks 
and  months  of  careful  and  unceasing 
work,  but  the  progress  that  is  possible 
is  its  own  compensation. 

TEACHING  TO  SPEAK 
"Teaching  to  speak  is  even  more  dlf- 
iicult,  for  special  technique  is  essential. 
At  the  first  the  child  has  to  be  shown 
how  to  form  his  lips  and  hold  his  ton- 
gue to  make  the  fundamental  sounds. 
Beginning  with  "oo,"  "ar"  and  in  some 
instances  "ee"  the  cliild  has  to  learn 
bow  to  give  these  sounds  in  a  natural 
voice. 

"It  miist  be  remembered  that  deaf- 
blind  ch^dren  are  not  "dumb"  becaus<? 
they  are  not  able  to  ?peak  but  because 
r.«-r.r  i- •  ir,g  hcard  people  talk  they  are 
t.  )  imitate.    It  is  through  imi- 

u       .        '■-  the  power  of  si>eech  comes  \ 
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George   Martin   and   Clifton    Sears    studying   anatomy. 


to  the  normal  child.  The  deaf-blind 
child  must  be  trained  to  hear  through 
vibration  and  to  build  word  meaning 
into  the  delicately  vai-ying  vibrations. 

"The  possibility  of  accomplishing  this 
[  is  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  in- 
[  vcntion  of  electrical  apparatus  for  con- 
veying sound.  Perkins  is  using  an  in- 
strument known  as  the  Phipps  unit, 
developed  by  Miss  Mildred  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Brown  of  Concord.  This 
is  an  electrical  device  fop  conveying 
sound  by  means  of  bone  conduction." 

In  other  words,  sound  is  convej-ed  by 
this  Instrument  to  the  auditory  nerve 
through  the  bones  either  by  placing  It 
between  the  teeth  or  on  the  hard  8ur- 
tece  of  the  fkull  immediately  behind 
the  car. 

BONE  CONDUCTION 

To  understand  the  difference  between 
hearine    through   the  normal  ear  and 


by  means  of  bone  conduction  it  is  neces-  I 
sary  to  inquire  into  the  functions  of 
the  human  hearing  apparatus  which  is 
divided   into   three   sections;    an   outer, 
middle  ear  and  subsequently  to  the  inner 

Tile  outer  ear  comprises  its  visible 
portion  and  a  canal  much  of  which 
cannot  be  seen  and  which  leads  to  the 
middle  ear.  Roughly  speaking  the  outer 
ear  has  little  to  do  with  the  function  I 
of  hearing.  We  could  lose  that  part 
ot  the  ear  by  accident  and  still  be 
able  to  hear  as  well  as  ever.  j 

At   the    junction    of    the   outer    and  1 
middle  ear    is  a   membrane   called  the  i 
tympanum   which   throbs   to   the   force 
of   sound   waves  very  much  after  the ' 

manner  of  a  drumhead.  Resting 
against  this  tympanum  lies  the  so- 
called  "hammer"  of  the  middle  ear 
which  in  turn  connects  with  the  "an- 
vil" and  the  "stirrup."  Thus  the  mid- 
dle   ear    is    composed    of    three    small  1 
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bones  resting  in, a  cushio:p  of  air. 

Sound  waves  flowing  through  the 
outer  ear  strike  the  tympanum  where 
they  are  converted  into  vibrations  that 
In  turn  travel  along  the  bones  of  the 
midle  ear  and  subsequently  to  the  inner 
ear  and  to  the  cochlea,  which  is  the  ; 
seat  of  one  end  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
In  the  cochlea  the  mechanical  vibra- 
tions are  reconverted  back  into  sound 
waves  thus  completing  the  cycle  and 
rendering  it  possible  for  us  to  hear. 
The  Phipps  Unit  is  designed  to  short 
cut  the  outer  and  middle  ear  and  to 
reach  the  cochlea  where  the  end  of 
the  auditory  nerve  is  located.  Almost 
any  bone  in  the  body  will  serve  to  tele- 
graph these  sounds  to  the  skull  and 
eventually  to  the  auditory  nerve  pro- 
vided the  apparatus  used  is^  delicate 
enough. 

FAR   REACHING   POSSIBILITIES 

Not  everybody  of 'course  can  hear  by 
bone  conduction.  Nature  steps  in,  in 
some  cases,  rendering  the  bones  poor 
conductors  of  sounds,  but  this  condition. ; 
fortunately,  applies  to  very  few  deaf 
persons. 

So  far  reaching,  indeed,  are  the  pos- 
sibilties  of  modern  science  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prophesy  developments  with 
the  triply  handicapped  that  will  far  out- 
reach anything  that  has  been  done  in 
the  past. 

Of  the  pupils  at  present  at  Perkins, 
Winthrop  C.  Chapman,  familiarly  called 
"Tad,"  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
scholar.  "Tad"  who  lost  his  faculties, 
at  the  age  of  4  is  now  preparing  for 
college.  Another  boy,  Leonard  Dowdy, 
who  lost  his  sight  and  hearing  at  the 
age  of  21  months,  is  7  years  old,  has 
been  at  Perkins  for  about  two  years 
and  during  that  time  acquired  a  vo- 
cabulary of  nearly  600  words. 

A  few  months  ago  two  new  pupils 
were  admitted  to  Perkins  under  an  ar- 
rangement of  probable  far-reaching  im- 
portance. They  are  Helen  Siefert  and 
Carmella  Otero,  7  and  6  years  old,  re- 
spectively. Both  girls  were  accompanied 
by  their  own  teachers  who  agreed  to 
carry  on  their  courses  of  instruction 
after  the  children  left  Perkins.  Miss 
Margaret  Hoshor,  who  accompanied 
Helen  from  her  home  state  o'  Nebraska, 
will  carry  on  with  Helen  for  at  least 
seven  years  and  spread  the  new  Per- 
kins system  of  teaching  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska  when  she  goes  back  with 
Helen.  In  like  manner  Miss  Ruth  L. 
Keyes  will  inaugurate  the  Perkins  sys- 
tem ,  in  New  Jersey  when  she  returns 
with  little  Carmella  to  her  native  state. 


A  LONG  PROGRAM 

The  problems  of  reaching  the  minds 
of  such  handicapped  childi-en  and  of 
developing  habits  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge are  so  great  that  on  entering  Per- 
kins assurance  must  be  given  that  the 
same  program  must  be  continued  over 
a  period  of  time. 

Besides  their  formal  education  any 
special  faculty  displayed  by  the  children 
comes  in  for  separate  development. 
Helen  already  gives  promise  of  becoming 
a  skillful  needlewoman  taking  particular 
delight  in  knitting.  Carmella  on  the 
other  hand  shows  a  special  predilection, 
for  rhythm.  Her  muscular  control  and 
sense  of  direction  is  clearly  manifest  in 
some  of  the  games  she  delights  to  play. 
Little  Leonard  is  an  inquisitive  young- 
ster with  all  cf  a  boy's  natural  delight 
in  hoydenish  activities,  His  mind,  per- 
haps, is  even  more  keenly  responsive  to 
his  studies  than  either  of  the  girls, 
although  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  more  training. 

Measured  by  scholastic  records  these 
deaf-blind  children  at  seven  years  of 
age,  attain  the  normal  development  of 
a  full-facultied  child  of  two.  In  this  re- 
spect they  show  a  better  average  than 
most  children  of  seven  who  are  only 
handicapped  by  loss  of  hearing. 

In  her  first  three  months  little  Helen 
has  learned  to  distinguish  seven  words 
spoken  by  her  teacher  while  Carmella 
is  quickly  responsive  to  10  words  and 
12  commands. 

600-WORD  VOCABULARY 

Leonard  has  been  with  Perkins  for 
more  than  two  years,  during  which  he 
has  acquired  a  vocabulary  of  nearly  600 
words,  a  truly  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  that  leading 
educators  have  given  an  opinion  that  an 
immigrant  to  this  countiy  possessed  of 
a  vocabulary  of  800  words  would  be  able 
to  make  himself  sufficiently  understood 
to  satisfy  the  necessary  demands  of 
living. 

At  a  convention  of  educators  of  the 
blind  held  in  St.  Louis  last  June, 
Leonard  astonished  all  present  by  his 
remarkable  progress  both  in  learning 
and  in  speech. 

The  system  restoring  to  the  deaf- 
blind  their  speech  owes  its  develop- 
ment to  the  ingenuity  of  Miss  Sophia 
Alcorn,  originator  of  the  tactle  method 
!  of  conveying  sound  formation  of  tW 
llips  and  throat  and  to  the  consummate 
I  patience  of  '/I-cs  Inis  B.  Hall  who  took 
over  the  department  of  training  the 
)  triple  handicapped  children  in  the 
'technique  of  speech  building. 

In  establishing  the  new  department 
I  the  authorities  at  Perkins  set  out  on 
I  a  venture  which  holds  promises  of 
almost  unlimited  achievement  for 
children  who,  though  still  forced  to  live 
:  in  dorkness,  can  at  least  be  trained  to 
1  enjoy  an  otherwise  normal  existence 
With  their  fellow  creatures. 
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School  to  Kdiiralr  the  Dejif-Bliiul 
Urged  by  Hrinl  of  American  Institute 


c*;.  bllnd-dpal  to  hap- 

piiMM  Mid  in  some  instances  to 
UMfulness,  is  the  goal  of  a  plan  ad- 
vocated by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Oault, 
head  of  the  department  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Northwestern  University, 
Eranston,  and  director  general  of 
the  American  Institute  for  the 
Deaf-Blind.  The  latter  is  still  In  its 
Infancy,  having  been  founded  only 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Professor  Gault  recently  laid   his 


5pfCi«l  (e  THt  Chr1$han  Selenet  Momlor 

111..  Feb.  6— Edu-  '  capped  persons,  and.  In  .Tddition,  the  | 
experiments  made   in   their  educa- 1 
tlon   would    consU'.ute    research  of : 
great  value  in  this  field,  the  benefits 
of  which  would  be  available  to  all 
agencies  having  use  for  it. 

"At  present,  the  State  of  Illinois 
pays  r.  pension  to  the  deaf  or  blind 
for  the  employment  of  a  private 
teacher  or  guide.  Where  such 
money  goes  to  a  blind-deaf,"  he  de- 
clared, "it  could  be  better  spent  for 
training  in  an  institution  specially 
equipped   for  the   purpose.    Such  a 


nio,,  h«f/,r«  r^,^,.   uo.,,-,.  lA,.^^..  o«^  !  -"^^hool  could  be  supported  either  by 
plan  before  Gov.  Henn  Horner  and    j,^^  g^^^^  ^^    ^^  an  endowment.  If 


at  the  Governor's  request,  discussed 
It  in  detail  with  department  of  wel- 
fare officials. 

Though  there  are  56  state-sup- 
poited  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
I  United  States,  and  about  the  same 
number  for  the  blind,  and  an  even 
larger  number  of  such  schools  pri- 
vately operated,  there  is  nowhere 
in  the  United  States  a  school  for 
th«  deaf-blind.  Professor  Gault  said 
after  his  audience  with  the  Gover- 
nor. There  coulrt  and  should  be 
aomewhere  in  the  United  States  a 
iOhool  where  deaf-blind  students 
would  be  enrolled  and  housed  for 
the  double  purpose  of  educating 
them  and  of  carrying  on  research 
work,  he  said. 

•'Srich      persons.'     he      declared. 

benefit  from  the  b€.st  known 

of    teaching   such    handi- 


Illinois  fostered  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  other  states  could  co- 
operate by  financing  the  education 
of  any  students  they  sent  there." 

Chicago,  he  believes,  would  be  a 
good  location  for  such  an  under- 
taking, "because  there  it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  re- 
search that  is  being  done  by  both 
Northwestern  and  Chicago  Univer- 
sities." 

After  11  years  of  research  and  of 
experimentation.  Professor  Gault 
has  perfected  an  instrument  with 
the  use  ot  which  the  deaf  can  hear 
by  means  of  their  sense  of  touch. 
It  is  now  in  use  at  the  Illinois  State 
School  for  Deaf.  Jacksonville.  He 
referred  to  this  as  only  one  factor 
in  many  methods  of  education  that 
would  be  available  at  such  an  insti- 
tution. KvJHWH^^HbL. 
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THE  DOUBLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 
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Whtle  we  know  that  Samuel  Girdley 
Howe,  of  Perkins  Institute,  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  methods  of  educating  the  sightless 
in  America,  the  field  was  not  an  entirely 
new  one.  Otherjs  before  him  had  learned 
to  overcame  the  obstaclejs  of  blindness 
after  a  fashion  in  the  older  countries  of 
Europe  before  his  time.  In  another  field, 
however,  Dr.  Howe  was  the  first  to  succeed 
for  it  was  he  who  conceived  ideas  for 
overcoming  the  double  obstacles  of  the 
dark  and  silent  world  for  those  who  were 
both  deaf  and  blind.  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  first  deaf-blind  person  to  be  educated, 
went  to  Perkins  in  1837.  Her  education  is 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments   in    human    history. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  a  class  which 
would  care  for  the  doubly  handicapped, 
the  work  was  started  in  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  the  spring 
of  1933  under  the  .supervision  of  Mrs. 
Coville  principal  of  the  Department  for 
the  Blind.  The  first  class  was  composed 
of  four  children  totally  deaf  and  progres- 
sively   losing    their    vision. 

The  objectives  determined  upon  at  the 
beginning    of    the    work    were: 

1.  Acquisition    of    language. 

2.  Training    in    oral    speech. 

3.  Lip  reading  by  touch  to  convey 
information    to    pupil    and     to      teach 

him    this    m^hod    of    recognition, 

4.  Recognition  in  Braille  of  all 
words,  isentences  and  number  com- 
binations   learned    to    date. 

5.  Accurate    Braille    writing. 

6.  Acquisition  of  as  many  visual 
conceptions  as  possible  while  vision 
remains. 

The  procedure  and  applications  adopted 
for    attaining    these    objectives    were: 


I.  Visual    Perceptions 

1.  Rather  large  cards  with  good, 
clear  pictures  and  names  of  objects 
both    in    large   print    and    in    Braille. 

2.  Color  card/s  the  same  size  as 
above.      Names    of    flowers    and    other 

objects  portraying  the  colors  repre- 
sented written  in  Braille  and  large 
print.  Example:  Color,  r«d  Name 
of  flower,  rose.  As  long  as  the 
pupil  can  do  so  without  injuring  the 
eyei,  he  is  allowed  to  color  outlined 
pictures,  etc.  The  training  in  color 
perception  is  of  outstanding  impor- 
tance. 

3.  Cards  on  which  are  pasted  va- 
rious kinds  of  fabrics  arranged  just 
as    the    color   cards. 

II.  Sense    Perceptions 

I.  Smaller  sets  of  flash  cards  in 
Braille    giving 

a.  verb    combinations    and    com- 
mands 

b.  adjectives    and    numerals 

c.  nouns 

These  cards  are  used  in  tests  of  re- 
cognition, sentence  building  and  as  a  basis 
for   other    drills 

III.  Capitalizing  On  Remaining  Vision 
Besides  concepts  of  objects  and  colors 
from  pictures,  as  outlined  above,  the 
examination  and  recognition  of  as  many 
concrete  objects  as  possible,  both  witMn 
and  without  the  class  room.  This  can  be 
used  to  motivate  all  the  objectives.  An 
understanding  of  spatial  concepts  should 
be  established  as  clearly  as  possible  while 
the   pupil    has    vision. 

IV.    Braille    Writing 
Until   the   pupil    has   attained    third   grade 
ability,     Grade     I,     Braille      (full     spelling) 
should    be    followed. 
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Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
t    Baby  Learns  to  Walk 

i»  

>Jursery  For  Blind  Babies  Has  Given  Her  Start 
Toward  Education — Now  to  Perkins  Institution 


Ttt-o  years  ago,  6-year-old  Pa-,' 
ricia  Homans  of  Louisville,  Ky, 
leaf.  dumb  and  blind  since  birth, 
ould  not  sit,  walk  or  stand.  To- 
lay,  as  a  result  of  patient  training 
«t  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  she  can  do  all  these  things, 
ride  a  tricvcle,  climb  bars,  feed 
herself  and  perform  all  the  mini- 
mum functions  of  bodily  care  for 
herself. 

She  now  goes  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  where  sci- 
ence will  continue  the  laborious 
struggle  to  lift  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness which  nature  placed  about 
the  girl  when  she  came  into  the 
world.  There,  in  the  deaf-blind 
class,  technicians  will  labor  to 
train  her  through  vibrations  and 
try,  through  various  stimuli,  to 
pierce  the  intellectual  void  and  to 
determine  whether  the  child  is 
really  dumb. 

In  repose,  the  child's  face  is  a 
complete  blank.  But  when  she  ex- 
periences enjoyment  in  play  or 
eating,  her  features  occasionally  j 
show  expression  which  approxi- , 
mates  a  smile.  Not  unattractive, 
she  has  light  brown  hair  and  fair 
complexion. 

Model  Nursery  of  Its  Kind 

The  child's  mother  was  16  and  her 
father  17  when  they  were  married. 
Patricia  was  born  a  year  later,  and 
a  year  and  a  half  after  that  her  par- 
ents were  divorced  and  she  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  her  grand- 
lather.  Thougti  both  her  father  and 
grandfather  were  educated  at  Prince- 
ton, the  child's  mother's  background 
is  not  of  similar  quality. 

After  she  had  been  examined  by 
eye,  ear  and  brain  specialists  in  Ken 
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PATRICIA   HOMANS- 

They  Have  Taught  Her  to  Walk 

thropic    Bostonians,     including     Mrs 


tucicy,    no    cause    of    her    blindness   costello  Converse,  who  gave  the  land 


could  be  found.  It  is  believed  to  be 
muscular. 

She  came  to  the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  Helen  Keller  and  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York. 

'Hie  Boston  Nursery  is  the  model 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and,  like  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, attracts  patients  from  all  over 
the  country.  The  Boston  Nursery  is 
now  in  its  30th  year  of  existence,  the 


lor  the  nursery's  home  on  South; 
Huntington  av,  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
Mrs  Roland  Gage  Hopkins,  who  has 
served  as  treasurer  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  many  yeats. 

Three  Faculties  Absent 

The  nursery  has  grown  from  the 
idea  of  Mrs  Isabelle  Greeley,  for- 
merly a  teacher  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, who  observed  that  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  best  results,  to 
treat  deaf  and  blind  children  in  their 


lion  and  the  forma- 
tion of  habil.s  tlilllcult  to  cure. 
1     It  Is  a  modern,  homelike  building, 
with    facilities    for    the    care    of    25 
babies,  its  own  operating  rooms,  sun- 
jl  rooms,    dormitory   bedrooms,   nurses' 
,  quarters  and  Rrounds  outside  for  play 
I,  and  instruction.   Only  the  children  of 
*  parents  who  cannot  or  will  not  care 
J  for   them    are   admitted. 

When  Patricia  came  to  the  Bo.ston 
Nursery,  .she  was  entirely  unaffected 
by  any  contact  with  the  intelligent 
world.  Her  case  was  unusual  In  that 
sshe  lacked  completely  all  three  facul- 
ties of  sight,  hearing  and  speech, 
whereas  ordinarily  only  two  of  tliese^ 
faculties  ore  absent  in  the  cases 
'treated.  She  will  be  the  first  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  child  to  be  treated  at 
the  Perkins  Institution.  j 

Unable  to  communicate  with  the  I 
child  except  through  the  sense  of 
touch  and  her  sense  of  smell,  the 
nurses  at  the  Boston  Nursery  had  a 
I  tremendously  difficult  task  in  Patri-  I 
cia.  From  the  start,  the  work  was 
an  experiment,  Just  as  the  work  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  will  be  an 
entirely  new  experiment.  , 

Long  and  Patient  Trainlni: 

On  a  single  day,  for  instance,  the 
child  had  a  spoon  placed  In  her  hand 
60  times.  Hour  after  hour,  the  nurses 
would  labor,  taking  her  hands  and 
feet,  placing  them  in  various  posi- 
tions, until  finally  the  girl  was  able 
to  associate  her  movements  and 
achieve  the  power  of  walking,  sitting 
up,  climbing  and  feeding  herself. 

She  is  now  able,  by  touch  and 
smell,  to  tell  which  of  the  various 
nurses  is  beside  her,  this,  apparently 
bearing  out  the  theorj^  that,  as  one 
faculty  is  weakened,  another 
or  others  become  proportionately 
strengthened. 

'  This  preparatory  training  was  es- 
sential before  the  little  girl  could  be 
transferred  to  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Now  the  Perkins  staff  will  take  up 

the  difficult  task  begun  by  the  nur- 
sery staff  in  February,  1933. 

Efforts  will  first  be  made  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  to  reach  into  the 
child's  consciousness  through  meth- 
ods used  in  the  deaf-blind  class.  If 
this  fails,  other  methods  may  be  tried, 
but  no  further  plans  have  been  an- 
nounced in  this,  the  first  case  of  its 
kind  at  the  institution,  which  is  the 
only  organization  in  the  country 
which  trains  the  deaf-blipd. 

And  thus,  completely  unaware  of 
the  great  effort  of  science  and  philan- 
thropy to  raise  her  from  the  animal 
state  in  which  she  labors,  Patricia  is 
to  have  her  chance  to  break  down  the 
dark  gates  which  prevent  her  from 
entering  the  society  of  human  beings. 
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Severely   Handicapped    Bridgeport   Child; 
in  whom   County  Superintendent  Has 

Interested  Herself,  Must  Have  Special 
Educational  Facilities 


LULU  MAE  COE. 
»HERE  was  no  half  holi- 
day in  the  couniy  super- 
intendent's office  that  Satur- 
day. 

It  was  blue  and  gold  and 
September  outside,  but  in  that 
room  of  the  court  house,  the 
long  hot  hours  dragged  on 
from  an  early  eight  in  the 
morning  through  a  tardy  six 
at  night. 

Teachers  from  the  Morrill 
county  rural  schools  wandered 
in  and  out  in  a  i-egular  flower 
chain  of  light  summer  frocks. 
They  wanted  the  Indian  ma- 
terial. They  must  know  how 
to  make  the  "big  boys"  want 
to  study.  Their  reference 
books  were  in  tatters,  and  the 
school  board  was  frigid  to- 
ward expenditures.  The  Jones 
offspring    had    changed   dis- 


tricts, and  was  that  all  right? 
Bessie  wasn't  so  bad  on  the 
reading,  but  her  spelling  was 
her  own,  and  what  can  I  do? 
Somebody  had  blotted  a  third 
day  card — whateve.r  that  may 
be — and  needed  a  new  one  im- 
mediately. An  official  enve- 
lope hadn't  been  enclosed  with 
a  certain  packet  of  records, 
and  one  must  be  sent  at  once. 
Deep  Understanding. 

Gray  -  haired,  short,  slender, 
with  the  sympathy  that  is  intelli- 
gent and  understanding  from  her 
own  long  years  in  the  schools 
room,  Mrs.  Viola  B.  Shepherd, 
county  superintendent  of  Morrill 
for  a  dozen  years,  answers,  ad- 
vises, assists,  and  admonishes,  if 
necessary. 

She  has  eighty  rural  schools 
under  her  supervision,  and  the 
middle  days  of  each  week,  are 
given  over  to  visiting  them.  Some 
are  so  lost  in  the  sandhills  that 
the  drive  is  two  or  three  times  the 
length  of  the  county.  She  has  no 
office    help;    she    types    her    own 


record's;  she  writes  her  own' war- 
rants; she  keeps  her  own  books 
and  files;  she  has  no  telephone, 
going  to  an  adjacent  office  when 
that  service  is  necessary.  She 
teaches  a  Sunday  school  class;  she 
leads  the   Christian  Endeavor. 

There  are  hundreds  of  children 
in  those  little  schools.  Four  here; 
six  there;  a  large  school  with 
a  couple  of  dozen  here.  Suffi- 
cient numbers  to  take  every  min- 
ute of  the  day  that  begins  at  5  in 
the  morning. 

Unique  Service. 

But  it  is  Mrs.  Shepherd  who, 
with  her  own  unsparing  energy 
and  determination,  is  digging  out 
an  education  for  two,  a  little  girl 
and  a  little  boy,  who  never,  no 
matter  how  many  years  they  may 
be  given,  could  be  one  of  her  of- 
ficial children. 

Elmer  Meglemre  in  all  his  eight 
years  has  had  but  the  dimmest 
sense  of  the  sun  that  shines  so 
brightly  over  his  curly  head.  The 
click  of  high  heels  on  cowboy 
.boots  coming  down  the  Bridgeport 
streets,  the  whisper  of  the  wind 
trailing  through  the  carefully 
tended  trees,  the  song  of  the  birds 
winging    high    over    Court    house 
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He  makes  a  marked  ef- 
fort to  distingu!>h  the  out- 
line of  objects. 


.Mr».  Meglemre.  the  lillle 
boy't  mother,  who  lo»l  her 
lite  in  the  fire. 


Another        grandmother, 
Mn.  Cecil  Meglemre. 


Clyde  Meglemre,  Elmer's 
father. 
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Elmer  with  Mrs.  Shep 
herd  on  the  porch  of  his 
home  near  Bridgeport. 


%\ 


—  ^.  Shepherd, 

county     superintendent     of 
*s  Morrill  county. 


rock  near  his"  home,  never  have 
they  come  to  him.  Love  alone  has 
interpreted  his  needs. 

In  some  infinite  wisdom,  if  you 
care  to  believe,  he  has  been  triply 
handicapped,  almost  from  birth., 
There  is  infinite  wisdom  in  hav- 
ing nearby  a  gray-haired  woman 
who  thinks  all  the  county  chil- 
dren are  her  charge,  no  matter 
what  the  physical  chains  that  bind 
them, 

Helen  Seifert's  Case. 

Last  year,  it  w  a  s  little  Helen 
Seifert  who  went  from  Bridgeport 
to  Perkins  institute  in  "Watertown, 
Mass.,  because  Mrs.  Shepherd 
wrote  letter  after  letter  to  philan- 
thropists, sent  out  appeal  upon  ap- 
peal, and  finally,  through  news- 
paper co-operation,  secured  gen- 
erous funds  to  send  the  afflicted 
little  girl  and  a  teacher  to  take 
training  for  the  handicapped,  east. 

Eight  miles  south  along  the 
v/hite  sandy  roads  of  the  county, 
above  the  broad  flat  valley,  it  is 
Elmer,  who  needs  help  now.  He 
will  be  eight  this  November  13, 
and  it  is  time  he  had  his  educa- 
tion. His  little  mind  now  is  pli- 
able, receptive,  but  if  he  remains 
m  the  still  bycurrents  much  lon- 
ger, the  ability  to  learn  may  be 
lost  forever.  Not  only  does  he  lack 
the  current  education  of  his  age, 
but  he  has  been  deprived   of  all 


The  child's  grandparents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Meg* 
Jemre,  sr. 


thf 'horfnal  knowledge  little  boys 
soak  up  as  they  do  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  He  has  had  life;  he  has 
not  lived. 

He  was  such  a  fine  baby,  the 
first  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meglemre,  young  Bridgeport  cou- 
ple, although  there  was  deep  dis- 
tress when  it  was  learned  the  little 
fellow  could  not  see.  or  had  but 
the  slightest  sight.  When  he  was 
i  six  months  old,  Mrs.  Meglemre 
was  hurrying  to  get  an  early  sup- 
per. Her  husband  wanted  to  help 
his  father  plant  garden,  and  he 
called  to  ask  that  the  evening  meal 
be  served  as  soon  as  possible. 
Oil  Explosion. 

She  hurriedly  threw  kerosene 
on  the  slow  fire.  The  flames 
caught  the  oil  in  the  can,  causing 
it  to  explode  with  sufficient  force 
to  send  it  through  the  ceiling.  Mrs. 
Meglemre  was  enveloped  in 
flames,  frightfully  burned,  and 
died  four  hours  later  in  the  hos- 
pital. Her  small  son,  rosy  in  his 
crib  in  an  ad.tacent  room,  was  res- 
cued by  Con  Boyd,  tearing  the 
screen  from  the  window  and 
snatching  him  to  safety,  after  three 
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was  over  and 

Mr.    and    Mrs. 

:c.    sr..    had    taken 

into  their  home,  it 
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".re  is  certain  that 
ad  his  hearing.  She 
nsic.  \?.-^i:\\  ■•.im  to  pat-a-cake  in 
the  days  before  the  tragedy,  and 
he  whacked  his  baby  hands  softly 
togetlicr  when  she  asked  him  to. 
He  had  learned  to  form  a  moist 
little  k«ss.  He  had  said  *'ma-ma." 
and.  although  he  talks  not  at  all, 
in  Uie  manner  of  tliosc  who  do 
not  hear,  even  now  sometimes  he 
utters  that  childish  term. 
Still    A    Baby. 

In  the  years  between,  Elmer  has 
existed  as  a  baby,  a  captive  with- 
in himself.  Only  those  who  un- 
derstand, who  have  had  training, 
can  reach  him,  and  that  has  not 
been  offered  him  as  yet.  At  eight, 
in  spite  of  his  stature,  he  is  the 
baby  his  young  mother  left  so 
long  ago. 

Of  love  and  affection,  there  is 
plenty.  The  Meglemre  grandpar- 
ents and  Mrs.  Cecil  Meglemre,  the 
other  grandmother,  whose  name 
has  become  that  through  family 
intermarriage,  make  him  their 
life.  They  long  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity for  education,  but  farm 
people  haven't  had  much  money 
of  late  years,  and  the  income  has 
been  sufficient  only  to  keep  the 
family  in  its  daily  routine,  not  to 
provide  special  education  for  the 
handicapped  little  boy. 

Elmer  walks  about  with  re- 
markable ease,  given  though  he  is 
the  slightest  of  sight.  There  is 
little  of  the  cautious,  flat,  feeling 
walk  of  the  blind,  and  he  trots  all 
over  his  grandfather's  house  and 
around  the  yard  and  outbuildings. 
He  is  as  agile  as  a  monkey  and 
acts  like  a  lively  acrobat,  climb- 
ing the  hen  house,  the  corn  crib, 
and  the  trees.  When  in  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd's office  one  day,  he  started 
to  climb  up  the  cupboards,  re- 
strained only  by  a  forceful  grand- 
motherly hand. 

Some  years  ago,  an  Omaha  phy- 
sician told  the  grandparents  that 
Elmer  possibly  might  have  some 
sight  as  he  grew  older,  but  gave 
no  time  for  that  happy  miracle, 
and  no  promise  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. There  was  nothing  he  could 
do  at  the  time  to  aid  in  its  re- 
coverj',  he  found. 


Tells  Colors. 

iiowevor,  there  is  evidence  the 
child  can  tiiffcrentiatc  between 
light  and  dark:  can  distinguish 
bright  colors;  that  he  trios  to'gain 
an  outline  of  objects.  His  grand- 
father changed  a  bright  light  from 
one  room  to  another,  and  Elmer 
fussed  at  the  reversal,  was  dissat- 
isfied until  it  was  returned  to  the 
original  room.  In  a  county  fair 
educational  exhibit  on  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd's desk,  he  picked  out  a  bril- 
liantly crimson  airplane.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  he  holds  his  yellow 
oilcloth  cat.  practically  whisker- 
less  and  skinles.s  from  b  f  i  n  g 
dragged  about  with  him,  and  other 
object.-?  against  his  eyes,  as  though 
he  realized  that  seeing  them  would 
make  them  more  desirable. 

When  the  reporter  entered  the 

room,  she  carelessly  took  Elmer's 
favorite  chair,  a  big  arm  chair  of 
no  particular  comfort  that  he 
drags  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
Learning  that  he  couldn't  unlock  I 
the  door  to  get  out  to  the  family 
car,  his  particular  joy,  he  decided 
he  wanted  his  chair.  Finding  Mrs. 
Shepherd,  a  known  friend,  he 
pulled  and  tugged  her  toward  his 
chair,  which  he  had  found  occu- 
pied, put  her  hand  on  the  report- 
er's, with  the  pathetic  suggestion 
that  she  get  the  unwanted  guest 
out  of  his  resting  spot.  Purposely, 
Mrs.  Shepherd  refused  to  pull, 
even  when  Elmer  repeated  his  at- 
tempts. 

Tug:s    Reporter. 

In  the  end,  he  walked  back  to 
the  reporter,  felt  for  her  hand, 
and  with  no  uncertain  tug,  hoisted 
her  out  of  the  chair.  Content 
then,  he  hooked  his  bare  toes 
over  the  back  of  the  sea,  sat  on  his 
knees,  and  rocked  vigorously,  a 
pastime  he  will  continue  for  hours. 

Restless  because  he  wanted  to 
go  outdoors,  he  left  his  chair 
again  to  find  the  way  out.  En- 
countering the  reporter,  his  light 
fingers  slipped  over  the  rough 
cloth  of  her  skirt,  over  the  smooth 
leather  of  the  purse,  across  the 
soft  fur  of  trimming,  his  expres- 
sion registering  each  change  of 
feeling,  mute  knowledge  of  mental 
response  there,  if  inarticulate. 

Only  a  teacher  who  understands 
reaching  that  dark  little  brain  can 
help  Elmer;  only  time  and  the  pa- 
tience that  pas.ses  understanding 
for  most  of  us  can  tell  if  that  brain 
is  receptive.  His  grandparents  feel 
it  is,  ache  to  have  it  given  a  trial. 

The  senior  Clyde  Mcglemres  live 
on  a  quarter  section  south  of 
Bridgeport  in  an  unpretentious 
home,  but  a  home  that  is  spotless- 
ly clean,  that  bears  evidence  of 
'interest.  There  are  cosmos  in  the 
yard,  and  a  bowl  of  the  flowers 


centered  the  dining  table.     They  I 
have  tried  to  grass  tlie  yard,  but ' 
the   summer   was    hot   and    water 
that    is    ditched    in    must    go    to- 
other purposes  than  greensward  in  | 
a     drouth.      They     have     planted 
Chinese    elms,    cherry    and    crab 
trees,  which  they  have  kept  alive 
by  the  precious  irrigation  waters. 
Their  walnut  tree  had  a  big  crop. 
Good  Farmer.  ^ 

Mr.  Meglemre  took  the  seeds  j 
from  early  radishes,  planted  them, 
again,  and  has  fall  radishes.  He 
did  the  same  with  onion  sets,  and 
their  little  top.s  wave  like  flags. 
There  is  reportorial  evidence  his 
strawberries,  still  going  strong,  are 
red,  ripe,  juicy,  and  sweet.  They 
raised  dry  land  wheat,  oats,  and 
corn  this  year,  with  rather  a  small 
crop,  but  their  alfalfa  yield  was 
satisfactory. 

It  was  from  this  home  that  Mr. 
Meglemre  went  to  Mrs.  Shepherd 
to  inquire  the  possibility  of  get- 
ing  his  grandson  to  receive  an  ed- 
ucation similar  to  that  of  Helen 
Seifert.  If  a  cutback  of  the  let- 
ters she  had  written  last  year, 
if  the  hours  she  had  spent  with 
interested  persons  at  the  Seifert 
I  home,  if  the  long  trip  to  Boston, 
taken  at  her  own  expense,  if  the 
I  new  books  to  be  scanned  for  pos- 
sible purchase,  the  contacts  to  be 
made  on  state  aid  for  certain  dis- 
tricts, the  tuition  fees  to  be  figured 
— if  all  the  work  of  her  seven  day 
week.s — flashed  momentarily  be- 
fore her,  Mr.  Meglemre  didn't 
know  it. 

"I'll  do  what  I  can.  I'll  come 
right  out  to  see  Elmer.  I  don't 
know  what  we'll  do  or  where  we'll 
get  the  money,  but  we'll  do  some- 
thing." 

That  was  Mrs.  Shepherd. 

Nebraska  School  Planned. 
Perkins  takes  only  one  child 
and  one  teacher  from  each  state  at 
a  time.  This  school,  which,  with 
one  in  Glasgow,  provides  •le  only 
department  for  the  co  -ordinate 
training  of  the  triply  handicapped, 
is  supported  by  tax  moneys  of 
New  England,  and  is  for  children 
from  that  section.  However,  when 
Mrs.  Shepherd  reiterated  her  pleas 
last  year,  it  agreed  to  taken  Helen 
and  Miss  Margaret  Hoshor,  her  in- 
structor, for  the  year.  At  the  close 
of  that  time,  a  department  for 
deaf-blind  children  was  to  be 
established  at  Nebraska  City  in 
the  state  school  for  the  blind,  with 
Miss  Hoshor,  who  had  agreed  to 
give  herself  to  this  work  for  eight 
years,  as  instructor. 
'  This  is  a  part  of  a  recently 
formed  program  by  Perkins  insti- 
tution, which  will  accept  annually 
a  couple  of  children  and  their 
teachers  from  commonwealths  out- 
side New  England,  for  deaf -blind 
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instruction.  These  teachers,  from 
widely  separated  states,  in  order 
to  regionalize  the  work,  will  or- 
ganize departments  in  one  of  their 
state  institutions  for  these  handi- 
capped boys  and  girls.  According 
to  a  survey  in  which  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd has  been  assisting,  the  United 
States  has  982  deaf-blind  of  all 
ages,  of  whom  600  can  be  edu- 
cateii.  Of  that  number,  fully  500 
are  of  school  age. 

Helen  Returns  East. 

When  it  was  determined  to  add 
a  second  year's  instruction  for 
Helen  and  her  teacher  to  that  of 
last  year,  the  Nebraskans  returned 
again  to  Massachusetts.  While 
Mrs.  Shepherd  rejoiced  in  the 
longer  training  for  both  pupils  and 
instructor,  that  program  has  de- 
layed by  a  year  the  establishment 
of  a  department^  for  the  triply 
handicapped  in  Nebraska.  It  will 
be  the  autumn  of  1936  before  this 
can  be  carried  out  in  Nebraska 
Cit.v.  -- 

It  was  in  this  school  that  Mrs. 
Shepherd  hoped  to  place  Elmer 
under  Miss  Hoshor's  instruction. 
However,  the  readjusted  plan  for 
Helen  prevented  that  for  this  fall. 

Since  Perkins  has  its  Nebraska 
quota  and  Glasgow  is  rather  dis- 
tant, the  Morrill  county  superin- 
tendent is  campaigning  for  finan- 
cial aid  for  Elmer.  She  has  writ- 
ten to  all  the  Who's  Who  she  did 
not  approach  last  year,  and  a  glit- 
tering galaxy  it  is.  She  has  ap- 
proached institutions  in  as  distant 
points  as  the  Sunshine  home  in 
Summit,  N.  J.,  and  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

If  Mrs.  Shepherd  can  get  around 
$900,  Elmer  can  go  to  school  this 
year,  can  have  the  chance  to  break 
from  that  barren  prison  in  which 
he  has  been  held.  Such  education 
is  painfully  slow  —  you  might 
imagine  trying  to  learn  the 
simplest  of  English  worlds  by 
closing  eyes  and  ears  and  getting 
their  form  and  meaning  through 
touch,  through  the  sensitiveness 
of  trained  fingertips.  It  is  easy 
;  to  agree  that  instruction  must 
come  soon  to  this  child,  before  his 
ability  is  gone  forever. 

Omaha  School  Co-operates. 

The  school  for  the  deaf  in  Oma- 
has  will  take  him  without  tuition. 
"The  teacher  who  is  required  to  ac- 
company him  will  have  an  in- 
structional fee  of  $200.  As  the  wo- 
man who  probably  will  accompany 
Elmer  wherever  he  goes  is  an  ac- 
tive teacher  earning  $70  a  month, 
that  sum  must  be  made  up  to  her. 
The  cost  of  a  year  at  the  Central 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  St.  Louis 
is  $800,  plus  the  necessary  trav- 
eling expenses  for  the  child  and 
the  teacher.  A  capable  teacher  has 
been  secured,  if  Mrs.  Shepherd 
can  solve  the  finances.  The  Per- 
kins school  has  a  tuition  cost  of 
$600  and  the  "mother-teacher"  is 
receiving  $50  a  month  this  year. 
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j  Either  of  the  first  two  schools 
will  accept  Elmer.  In  either  case, 
(he  will  receive  the  auxiliary  in- 
struction given  to  the  blind  chil- 
dren attending  there.  Because 
neither  school  is  equipped  to  care 
for  such  cases  as  Elmer,  the  train- 
ing can  not  be  co-ordinated,  but 
he  will  receive  the  mental  stimu- 
lus and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples necessary  for  his  more  ad- 
vanced education  another  year. 

But  neither  his  grandparents 
nor  his  father,  exerting  his  ener- 
gies to  make  a  living  as  best  he 
can  in  Bridgeport,  can  send  Elmer 
to  school.  '  He's  an  affectionate 
little  fellow,  and  his  instructor 
must  be  chosen  with  care,  for  any 
harshness  would  cause  that  im- 
prisoned spirit  to  withdraw,  alien- 
ate it  beyond  help.  He  clung  to 
Mrs.  Shepherd,  and  could  be  re- 
moved only  forcibly  from  her  lap. 
Slim  and  Tanned. 
Barring  his  accident,  he  would 
have  been  a  handsome  sturdy  lit- 
tle boy.  He  holds  his  head  far 
backward,  as  though  catching  some 
bit  of  light  through  large  blue 
eyes,  but  eyes  that  are  filmed.  He 
is  slim  and  tanned,  and  his  curly 
hair  is  just  off  auburn.  But  two 
slight  scars,  on  one  wrist  and 
near  the  mouth  remain  from  the 
fire. 

He  can  follow  through  a  plan 
to  get  his  way.  An  outgrown 
swing  was  removed  from  the 
house  to  a  building  some  distance 
away.  Playing  about,  Elmer  found 
it  and  he  made  numerous  trips 
from  the  one  point  to  the  other, 
dragging  ^  his  grandmother  with 
him,  until  she  understood  he 
wanted  the  swing  returned.  Al- 
though getting  "mad"  occasionally 
particularly  when  riding  in  the 
car  and  the  trip  is  over — in  the 
main  he  has  a  docile  disposition. 
A  couple  of  finger  taps  on  his 
cheek  and  being  led  away  from 
(danger  or  mischief  two  or  three 
times   suffice   for   discipline. 

That  sixth  sense  that  is  given 
the  blind  for  sight  is  his.  Down 
{in  the  cellar  one  day,  he  was 
I  going  for  the  preserves.  His  grand- 
j  mother  started  down  the  stars  for 
I  Elmer,  and  some  vibration  reached 
him,  some  vibration  that  told  he 
was  about  to  be  ejected,  and  he 
scurried  out,  quite  a  scurry,  too, 
considering  his  lack  of  sight. 

Resents  Changre. 
I  A  true  small  man,  he  resents 
change.  He  tugged  and  pulled  his 
bed  to  its  regular  corner  this  sum- 
mer, when  on  hot  nights  his  grand- 
mother pushed  it  to  the  center 
of  the  room  for  cooler  air.  Cal- 
cimining  of  a  room,  which  he  de- 
tected by  odor,  displeased  him, 
and  he  tried  to  scratch  off  the 
fresh  decorating.  A  particular 
small  boy,  too,  he  comes  in  to  have 
his  hands  washed  when  they  are 
dirty — dirty  rather  frequently,  for 
his  favorite  rendezvous  is  a  grease 
pot  in  the  barn. 
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It  is  necessary  to  have  the  door 
locks  high  above  his  questing  fin- 
gers, for  he  loves  the  outdoors, 
and  often  wanders  out  into  the 
night,  that  night  no  different  from 
day  for  him,  and  moonlight  nights 
attract  him  particularly.  Many  a 
night  he  leaves  his  crib  to  curl 
up  in  his  favorite  chair  under  a 
blanket.  Sitting  with  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd, his  ever  restless  fingers 
found  her  wrist  watch  and  worked 
with  it  until  he  had  unfastened 
it — and  then  beamed  at  his  own 
cleverness. 

The  shiny  finish  of  the  interior 
of  cans  fascinates  Elmer,  and  he 
will  play  with  one  by  the  hour, 
preferring  the  glittering  tin  to 
most  of  his  toys,  although  a  ball 
on  a  rubber  was  his  favorite  play- 
thing until  its  recent  loss.  He  has 
learned  that  Mrs.  Meglemre  opens 
the  cans  in  a  certain  fashion,  and 
he  feels  among  the  utensils  in  a 
drawer  until  he  picks  out  the  can 
opener,  takes  it  to  his  grand- 
mother, and  waits  for  her  to  take 
the  top  off  the  can. 

Lifts   Tray. 

Until  a  short  time  ago,  when 
he  had  finished  his  meal,  Elmer 
tossed  off  the  tray  and  the  dishes 
helter  skelter,  with  dire  results. 
But  affectionate  patience  has 
taught  him  that  that  is  rather  dis- 
astcpus  procedure,  sothat  now  he 
lifts  off  the  dish  tray  before  de- 
parting for  other  pursuits.  He 
brings  his  own  high  chair  to  the 
table,  and  if  luncheon  or  dinner  is 
a  trifle  delayed,  he  knows  the 
usual  time  for  eating  has  arrived 

and  shoves  his  chair  to  the  table. 
Rather  a  delicate  eater,  he  likes 
cheese,  potatoes,  bananas,  graham 
crackers,  bread  and  butter,  but 
scorns  most  vegetables,  many 
meats,  strawberries,  and  similar 
foods. 

He  has  learned  by  feeling.  One 
of  the  adults  in  the  home  will 
lead  him  to  some  spot  the  child 
must  know,  repeating  the  practice 
several  times  if  necessary.  Elmer 
learns  readily  in  this  way,  and  his 
quick  perceptions  take  him  there 
later.  \ 

Swinging,  presumably  giving 
him  some  similar  sensation  to 
rocking,  is  a  favorite  diversion, 
and  he  spends  much  time  in  the 
rope  swing  in  the  side  yard.  When 
the  cushion  is  missing,  he  goes 
in  the  house  to  get  it  and  takes  it 
back  to  his  swing. 

Mrs.  Shepherd  faces  two  prob- 
lems— where  to  place  the  child 
this  year  and,  because  of  the  con- 
ditions, of  even  more  vital  im- 
portance, where  to  secure  the 
money  for  his  education.  She 
can't  answer  the  first,  because  she 
can't  answer  the  second.  But  be- 
ing Mrs.  Shepherd,  there  will  be 
an  answer  to  both. 

Another  Answer. 

"Help  for  Helen  was  an  answer 
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fsays.  "There  must] 
vor  this  year." 
Learnins  tn  that  black  void  is] 
'so  stow      The  teacher  must  have  i 
cnce,  foresight  to  meet' 
~,  the  will  to  stand  un- 
noiony,   the  deepest  kiiid- 

r>v     V  ■i-iple— the     childr's 

hand  .  ^n  a  ball,  and  his 

■  >vlr,^  -  feel  it.    His  fingers 

vcd  to  either  side  of  the  in- 
"s   face  and   throat  as  she 
•,v    "ball"   with    Uie   great 
OS.  hoping  the  pupil  will 
undersund  and  notice  the  move- 
ment  of   the   throat     and     facial 
muscles.    The  small  hand  again  is 
placed  on  the   ball:   then   on   the 
instructor's  face  as  she  repeats  the 
word;  and  finally  the  child's  fin- 


gers are  put  in  form  on  his  own 
face  and  throat 

Days  —  weeks  —  months  later, 
after  lesson  upon  lesson,  her  real 
payment  comes  in  a  small,  weak 
sound  that  can  be  "ball"  and  noth- 
ing else. 

But  the  instructor  has  given 
more  of  her  energy  for  that  lit- 
tle word  than  if  she  had  laiti  a 
mile  of  paving. 

Helen  Learning. 

During  the  last  year,  Helen 
learned  to  execute  80  to  90  com- 
mands: to  read  quite  a  bit  of 
Braille;  to  say  60  words;  to  for- 
mulate some  of  them  into  simple 
sentences. 

A  noted  woman  came  out  of  her 
darkness  into  the  light  of  thought 
and  reason,  because  she  had  a  de- 
voted teacher  who  followed  that 
routine  over  and  over,  hour  by 
hour,  day  by  day. 

It  can  be  done. 

Out  in  Morrill  county,  there  is 
a  little  boy  living  far  within  him- 
self, in  a  tight,  closed  world  that 
knows  no  contacts  with  those  of 
his  kind. 

He  has  had  no  chance  at  this 
education.  But  those  four  who 
know  him  best,  his  grandparents 
and  the  county  superintendent  in 
whose  school  he  never  can  be  a 
pupil,  know  that  he  must  have  it, 
leel  reasonably  secure  that  he  has 
the  ability  to  respond. 
'  But  Mrs.  Shepherd  has  her  two 
questions. 


MOTHERLESS  B0\  .      8  BLIND  AND  DEAF; 
FRfJi:NDS  ENLISTING  AID  FOR  YOUNGSTER 

Mis.  Viola  Shepherd.  Who  Brought   Heli)  to  Helen 'SeTfTrt  Tuki 
\      Up  Case  of  Lovable  Little  Farm  Boy  Near  Bridgeport. 

^n  eiKlii-vfur-old  bi).v  wlio  ha.s  nevor         Wlun  the  lire  was  over,  and  Elnior 
seen  a  bine  sivy.  ^^'"•'*  hvlng  at  his  KraiulparenlH.  it  was 

Au  eit;lil-vear-«)ld  Ijov  who  has  never    ciisiovercd  the  intense  heat  hud  iiarni- 


ed   nervi's   in   lijs  ears,  and  his  hear- 
ing was  gone  entirely. 

Jt  is  almost  certain  Elmer  oncu 
had  his  UearinK.  Me  was  tauKlU  by 
Ills  mother  to  pat-a-cake  and  lie  hail 
learned  to  form  a  moist  kfss  when 
asked. 

He  had  said  "ma-nia"  and  althouKh 
he  does  not  talk  yet.  in  Ihef' manner 
glenire,  blind  and  deaf,  who  lives  on  of  those  wlio  cannot  hear  he  ■  some- 
a  larni  near  Bridi;ei)()rt,  with  his  times  utters  that  childish  term, 
grandparents.  lu  the  years  between  Elmer  has 
Rut  to  Mrs.  Viola  R.  Shepherd,  Mor-  '  existed  as  a  baby,  a  captive  within 
,„.-...-_.   ....  „„u„„,„     iiimself.      At    eight,    in    spite    of    hia 

.staturV    h<»^s    the    haby    his    young' 
niothei'  teft  so  many  years  ago. 


heard  the  wekohiin>;  slumi  of  a  play- 
nuile. 

An  einlil-year-old  boy  wlm  unless 
fate  is  kind  and  gienerosily  is  wide- 
spread niusi  grow  up  in  a  prison  dark- 
er ihan  the  worst  medieval  duugoon. 
and  more  cruel  than  any  man  could 
devise. 

That    is    eight-year-old    Elmer    Me- 


rill  couniy  superintendent  of  schools 
Elmer's  plight  presents  a  challenge — 
a  challenge  similar  to  one  she  has 
answered  with     remarkable     success. 

It  was  Mrs.  Shepherd,  you   remem- 
ber,   who    found    Helen    Seifert,    and 
through  whose  efforts  the  little  blind 
and  deaf  Riidiicpori    i 
Perkins  lusUtutc  lu  \V 

where  she  was  given  special  training  '     '^''^^''f.  j«   evidence   he   can    tell 
and    education,    enabling    her    to    be-  "^'<^^'i  ''8"'^  a""  'la'"!^- 
come    free  from   the  mental   dungeon       But  time  is  a  necessary  element  in 
that  threatens  Elmer.  Elmer's   case,   and   he   must  be   given  | 

Mrs.   Shepherd   was  a  caller  at  the!  an    opportunity    to    have    instruction,  i 
Daily     Star-Herald    office    yesterday,  |  Mrs.  Shepherd  is  beginning  the  work 
with  Miss  Dellight  Ufford  of  Bridge-!  to  raise  the  money  Elmer's  father  and 
port,    seeking   aid    in    rai.sing    enough  grandparents  cannot  furnish. 


Now  he  walks  with  ease.     There  i 
little  of  the  cautiousness  of  the  bllni 
about    him.      He    is    agile,     climbini; 
;ir'l' was 'sent  to'j'i''ound  buildings  at  his  grandmother's 
alertown,  Mass.,  i*^'""'"-  \ 

be- 


funds  for  Elmer  to  send  him  to  the 
jerkins  institute. 

Life,  she  explained,  hasn't  been  kind 
to  the  eight-year-old  Morrill  county 
boy. 

He  was  the  first  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Meglemre,  young  Bridge- 
port couple — a  fine  baby,  although  it 
was  learned  soon  after  his  birth  he 
could  not  see,  or  had  only  the  very 
slightest  sight. 

When  he  was  six  months  old  an  ac- 
cident occurred  that  robbed  him  of 
his  mother  and  almost  took  his  life. 

His    mother    was    burned    fatally   in 


Helen  Seifert  and  her  instructor. 
Miss  Margaret  Hoshar,  are  at  the 
Perkins    institution    this   winter. 

If  Mrs.  Shepherd  can  raise  about 
$900,  Elmer  can  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  school,  and  receiving  the 
instruction  which  will  free  him  from 
his   dungeon. 

Contributions  will  be  accepted  at 
the  Daily  Star-Herald  office  for  El- 
mej-'.s  fund.  Receipts  will  be  given 
and  the  money  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Shepherd. 

I'^aced    with    the    difficult      task   bf 

,     •        ...  ,.  J      I.      ■   1,      raising    .$900,    Mrs.    Shepherd    is   con- 

an   explos.on  that  resulted   when   she  ^dent  she  will  attain  her  goal,     ghe^ 

11    the   famous    men   In 

.seeking  donations.     That, 

st  a  starter. 

It  can  be  done,  Mrs.  Shepherd  said 

,,,,„,„,     ,,    .„   ,  V.  .K     1    1      ,•  ,       IiT^  ^^  ^v^s  that  spirit  that  spelled  succes 
attempts  to  snatch  the  bab^  V:'^"'  ^h^  j^,.    ^^j^,^   g^.^^^.^      j^  \^    ^,^^^   ^^.^.^ 

which  Mrs.  Shepherd  hopes  will  spel 
victory,  for  Elmer  Meglemre. 


threw  kerosene  on  a  fire  to- hurry  an  y^^^  written  al 
evening  meal.  Elmer,  in  his  crib  in  the  -^yjjQ.g  who  se€ 
next  room,  was  rescued  by  Con  ^^^  ^,^^,^  is  iu 
Hoyd,  a  neighbor,  after  he  tore  the 
screen  from  a  window  and  raa^te  three 
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Fund  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Child 
Growing  Slowly;  $900  NeeUed 


'And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

Something  of  the  spirit  of  those 
words  of  the  Gentle  Master  must  have 
influenced  the  donors  to  the  fund  be- 
ing raised  here  for  eight-year-old 
Elmer  Meglemre  of  Bridgeport. 

Yesterday  saw  the  fund  raised  to 
$19.50— still  a  long  way  from  the  $900 
needed  to  send  Eliuer  to  a  school 
where  he  will  find  freedom  from  the 
mental  dungeon  in  which  he  faces  a 
life  imprisonment. 

But  funds  are  being  raised  over  the 
valley — over  the  entire  country,  if  the 
message  of  Elmer's  plight  can  sent 
that  tar — and  every  little  bit  sent 
here  aids  in  the  cause. 

These  were  yesterday's  donors: 

Prcioiislv    atknowlpdged     $1.5.50 

L.    H.    Waffle,    .Scotlsbluff    1.00 

Ur.    H.    K.    Colbert.    .Scottsbluff    1.00 

Stanton   and    Barry    Thies 1.00 

Anonymous 1.00 


Total    \ ;.J|a9.50 

Elmer     was     born     blind,  and     six 
months  later  was  robbed  of  his  hear-  j 
ing,   in  a  fire   at  his  home   that  also 
claimed  his  mother's  life. 

His  chance  for  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge that  is  the  small  child's  by 
virtue  of  his  ability  to  see  and  hear 
was  totally  ended  when  he  was  six 
months  old. 

Yet — with  some  innate  power  that 
has  a  spark  of  divinity  somewhere — 
Elmer  has  acquired  a  few  precious 
concepts  of  life. 


Unless  these  are  nurtured  by  a  spe- 
cial teacher  in  a  short  time,  however, 
Elmer's  chances  to  have  what  should 
have  been  his,  by  every  right  in  the 
world,  are  lost. 

One  little  Bridgeport  girl — Helen 
I  Seifert — has  been  partially  given  her 
chance  at  her  birthright. 
j  Through  the  untiring  energy  and 
I  resourcefulness  of  Mrs.  Viola  Shep- 
1  herd;  Morrill  county  superintendent 
j  of  schools,  enough  monBy  was  raised 
I  to  send  Helen  to  school  and  to  give 
her  a  private  instructor,  necessary 
for  the  doubly-handicapped. 

Then  Mrs.  Shepherd  discovered 
Elmer's  tragedy.  She  has  set  about 
to  go  through  the  same  heroic  labors 
in  order  to  give  him  the  same  oppor- 
tunity given  Helen. 

The  measure  in —which  she  will 
achieve  success  depends  directly  up- 
on the  generosity  of  the  people  of  this 
valley. 

Pennies  and  nickels  from  school 
children,  half-dollars  and  dollars 
from  adults  and  those  able  to  give 
more,  and  donations  from  organiza- 
tions— all  will  be  accepted  with  the 
utmost  gratitude. 

Bring  or  mail  your  donation  to  the 
Daily  Star-Herald  office  today. 

Help    save    Elmer    from    a    misfor- 
tune worse  than  anything  possible  to 
imagine — imprisonment     in     a     dark,  j 
silent  dungeon  for  life.  jl 
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/Need  moneyjor  bund  boy 

Contfibutions  Are  Asked  for 
''Elmibr  Me^emre. 
j-ie ,  capomaigri  to  raise  money 
for/scp<kiIir%  for  Elmer  Meglemre, 
bli^d/  youngster  at  Bridgeport, 
hasn't  gone  Ss  swiftly  as^was 
hoped,  County  Superintendent  Vi- 
ola B.  Shepherd  reports,  and  a 
month  of  school  has  already 
passed.  The  superintendent  sug- 
gests a  "dollar  campaign"  to  raise 
funds  necessary  if  the  handicapped 
child  is  to  have  training  and  help.. 
The  Lincoln  Newspapers  are  ay 
cepting   contributions.  / 


^nd  Is  Created 
Educate  Blind  Boy 

j  M©j^  Raised   In  Scotts- 
!        fcluff,  Lincoln  and 
y       Bridgeport 

SCOT'TSBt.ur]!*-,  iN'eb.,  Oct.  21— 
(AP) — A  campaign  to  raise  funds 
for  Elmer  Meglemre,  7-year-oia 
deaf  and  blind  boy  of  Bridgeport, 
in  order  to  send  him  to  school 
went  "over  the  top"  Saturday. 

His  condition  was  discovered  by 
Mrs.  Viola  Shepherd,  Morrill 
county  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Bridgeport,  whose  efforts  had 
already  sent  one  little  Bridgeport 
girl-::;Helen  Seifert  —  also  blind 
and  deaJifto-s^iSchool  inj^assa- 
j  chusetts.  ^**"""  ""I  I""'  '""^ 

She  sought  the  co-operation  of 
I  newspapers  in  raising  the  funds. 
I  In  two  weeks  $960  was  collected 
j  here,  $125  at  Bridgeport,  and  $105 

at  Lincoln. 
I  Elmer  was  born  blind.  When 
!  he  was  six  months  old  his  girl 
mother,  only  15,  was  burned  to 
death  in  a  fire  at  her  farm  home. 
Elmer  lost  his  hearing  as  a  result 
of  the  fire,  but  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  burns. 

His  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
iC.  E.  Meglemre,  have  kept  him 
since  the  death  of  his  mother. 

He  will  be  taken  to  school  in 
Omaha,  where  a  tutor  known  as 
^  "mother-teacher"  will  be  pro- 
nded  for  him.  Next  year  it  is 
hoped,  he  will  be  able  to  attend 
school  in  Nebraska  City,  state 
school  for  the  blind,  where  a  spe- 
cial department  for  the  deaf -blind 
is  to  be  created. 
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Written  Cheer  Sent 
To  Blind  of  World 

i  nc  Aii>lraliaii  Helen  Keller  has  fovind  a  new   friend,  audi 
although  thousands  of  miles  stretcl\  out  over  the  vast  expanse] 
between   Brooklyn   and   Sydney,    Mrs.    Sally   Bowers    Murphy  I 
found  a  way  to  reach  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  New  South  Wales 
girl  who  has  been  afflicted  since  babyhood.  | 

Alice  Betteridge  does  not  know"^ 
what  It  means  to  see,  or  hear,  or 
speak,  but  she  is  one  of  the  most 
ardent  worshippers  of  this  charm- 
ing Brooklyn  humanitarian,  who 
finds  time  to  write  long  and  in- 
teresting letters  about  the  world 
to  her  as  she  sits  patiently  at  home 
with  her  mother,  brotneis  anc 
sisters  and  waits  for  the  big  awk- 
ward pages  to  appear  regularly  in 

her  mail. 

Letters  are  not  easy  to  write  in 
Braille,  a  page  taking  from  a  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  houi",  but 
with  a  passionate  interest  in  serv- 
ing the  blind.  Mrs.  Murphy,  sister 
of  Frank  Bowers,  former  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue,  sits  day  after 
day  in  her  home  at  170  E.  17th  st 
and  relentlessly  applies  herself  to 
her  task. 

"Tears  a^o  in  Chicago  during 

the    World    War    I    thought    of 

studying    Braille,    but    someho\. 

didn't    get    booked    up    with    a 

class."  Mrs.  Murphy  said  today. 

"Then  my  brother  met  with  an 

auti    accident  that  looked  for  a 

time  as  though  it  were  going  to 

cost  him  his  sight  and  I  began 

seriously  to  think  of  it." 

"Four   years   ago    the   women 

at    PI>-niouth     Church    on    the 

Heights  decided  to  join  the  free 

instruction     classes      conducted 

by     the    Red    Cross,"    she    ex- 
plained.      "I     passed     the     test 

quickly  and  since  have  written 
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Perkins  Institution  Teaches  Children 


DEAF,  BLIND  AND  MUTE 

To  Speak  •  To  Hear  •  To  Read  •  To  Write 
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Elmer  Meglemre,  the  blind-deaf  boy,  now  I 
receiving  instruction  in  our  school,  received  ; 
a  very  nice  rocking  chair,  as  a  Christmas 
gift,  from  the  Theophilian  class  of  the  Sec- 
ond' Presbyterian  Church  of  Lincoln,  Xeb-  : 
raska.     Mrs.  J.  H.  Conover,  teacher  of  the 
class,  was  responsible  for  the  gift.     Elmer 
enjoys  it  veiy  much,  and  loves  to  feel  tlie 
soft  cushions  on  the  seat  and  back  of  it. 
He  also  has  a  teddy-bear,  which  was  pur- 
chased with  money  given  him  by  :Mr.  ]Mc- 
Caffree,   of    Scotts   Bluff,  Avhen  he  visited  ; 


First  Educated  Blind  Deaf  Mute 

The  first  blind  deaf  mute  to  be  sue-' 
cessfuUy  educated  was  Laura  Brldg- 
man  (1829-1889),  whose  parents  placed 
her  in  Perkins  institute.  Boston.  There 
she  leaf Hyd'  W  'f&a3t  write  and  to  sew 
80  well  that  eventually  she  became  a 
teacher  In  the  Institute. 


DEAF  AND  BLIND 
A  GIRL  IN  TUCSON 

Teachers    Struggle    for  I 

Broadening  Contacts 

In  Education 

Fighting  her  way  back  to  some 
kind  of  communication  with  tl-<; 
rest  of  the  world,  Edna  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  a  Winter.sburg.  Ari/.., 
rancher,  is  attempting  to  rebuild 
her  life 'shattered  five  years-  ago 
when  she  was  left  blind  and  licaf 
by  infantile  paralysis.  Teachers  at 
the  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  are  already  able  to 
coiwrmmica^e  wtth  her  freely  and 
despite  lack  of  facilities  have  hopes 
that  her  normal  intelligence  will 
help  them  give  her  the  knowledge 
v/hich  will  help  her  live  a  reason- 
ably happy   life. 

Robert  Morrow,  principal  of  the 
school  is  working  with  the  girl; 
two  hours  a  day.  Tliree  of  the 
other  teachers  at  the  school  have 
sacrificed  their  free  period  in  order 
to  teach  her.  These  teachers.  Dr. 
Louise  Wilber,  Elizabeth  Woodburn 
and  Margaret  Smith  have  volun- 
teered for  the  extra  work,  Morrow 
stated. 

The  girl  lost  both  her  sight   and 
hearing  after  an   illness  when  she 
was   11   years  old.     For  five  years 
she  remained  at  home  and  her  par-. 
«?nts  were  unwilling  to   allow   herj 
to  attend  the  school.  Finally,   sev- 
eral  social   agencies    cooperated    ln| 
persuading  the  parents  that  school- j 
jng  was  essential  for  their  daughter's  1 
happiness  and  a  year  ago  she  came 
to   the   school. 

Tlie  fact  that  she  had  sight  and| 
hearing   and   normal   education  fori 
11  years  has  been  a  tremendous  ad-  j 
vantage   for   her    teachers   in    con- 
trast to  difficulties  faced  when  chil- 
dren  are-  handicapped    from    birth, 
Morrow  said.    He  indicated  that  the  i 
girl  exhibits  somewhat  greater  than, 
normal    intelligence.      "If    it    were! 
.  possible  to  find  a  teacher  and  ar- 


range for  that  teacher  to  work 
with  her  continuously  she  could 
go  right  on  through  college,"  he 
stated. 

Today,  at  16,  Edna  Kennedy  is 
blossoming  into  maturity,  giving 
promise  of  achieving  more  than  or- 
dinary good  looks  as  a  woman.  Her 
restless  hands,  only  contact  with 
the  putside  world,  are  always  busy. 
Her  pleasing  smile  appears  readily 
and  often  as  she  goes  about  the 
work  assigned  to  her  by  her  teach- 
ers. 

Yesterday  morning  she  was  work- 
ing with  Miss  Smith,  who  is  herself 
blind,  studying  the  braile  symbols 
which  have  already  helped  her  to! 
attain  added  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  her  which  she  cannot 
see  or  hear. 

The  slender,  delicately  formed 
fingers  worked  rapidly  at  the 
Braile  "slate"  punching  out  assigned 
exercises.  Miss  Smith  explained 
that  the  lessons  had  to  do  with 
punctuation.  Instructions  were 
punched  out  on  another  slate  and 
passed  down  the  work  table  to 
the  girl.  These  were  "read"  with 
slowly  moving  forefinger  and  then 
carried   out. 

After  completion  of  the  exercise. 
Miss  Smith  "read"  it  and  pronounc- 
ed it  perfect.  She  groped  for  and 
found  the  girl's  hand  and  patted 
It  in  approval.  The  slow,  pleased 
smile  in  answer  told  of  the  pleasure 
the  girl  found  in  her  wort 

While  she  was  waiting  for  the 
next  exercise  her  hands  were  wan- 
dering, seeking  new  contact  with 
the  world  about  her.  They  came  to 
rest  on  an  electric  sewing  machine 
which  had  been  left  with  its  wood- 
en cover  on  the  table.  Morrow, 
seeing  the  gesture,  took  the  cover 
from  the  machine,  let  her  feel  it 
and  then  spelled  into  her  hand  by 
means  of  the  manual  alphabet  to 
inform  her  what  it  was. 

Again  the  smile  spread  slowly 
across  the  intent  young  face  from 
the  corners  of  the  lips  to  the  sight- 
less eyes. 

With  the  teachers  giving  up  their 
free  periods  and  Morrow's  special 
work,  the  girl  haS'  approximately 
two-thirds  of  a  day  of  instruction 
A  partially  sighted  girl  in  the  school 
has  become  friendly  with  Edna  and 
the  pair  go  on  walks  and  hikes 
which    the    deaf-blind    girl    enjoys. 


Much  of  hef'  free  time  she  spends 
"reading"  the  Braile  books  from  the 
library. 

Her  teachers  'Say  that  she  has 
progressed  somewhat  faster  than 
most  of  the  other  children  in  the 
school  because  of  her  reading  habit. 
Other  blind  children  develop  ex- 
tensive outside  interests  which  are 
impossible  for  one  who  is  also  deaL 
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TRAINING  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND  TO  SPEAK 


By~ETHEL,l)A  BEDFORD 

A  FTER  a  three  years'  test,  , 
/\  Helen  Keller's  alma  mater,  | 
/~\  Perkins  Institution  for  the  I 
Blind  at  Watertown  in 
Massachusetts,  reports  striking  re- 
sults from  a  process  of  training 
that  develops  ear-sense  on  the 
fingertips  of  young  deaf-blind- 
mutes  and  enables  them  to  speak 
with  their  tongues.  To  two  pupils 
has  been  given  a  vocabulary  that 
is  approaching  in  length  that  of 
the  "Basic  English,"  and  a  third 
has  shown  faster  progress  than  is 
possible    under   old    methods. 

Perkins     has     been     leading     the 
blind,   deaf  and  dumb   "out  of  the 
dark"    for    more    than    a    hundred 
years,  ever  since  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
l«y  Howe  held  Laura  Bridgman  on 
his  knee  and  placed  a  spoon  in  the 
fumbling  fingers  of  the  tiny  blind- 
deaf-mute.  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
the     present     experiment,     Howe's 
methods  of  sign  language  and  palm 
alphabet  had  been   employed.    Per- 
kins   then    became    hopeful    that   a 
suggested  new   system  of  reaching 
into  the  dark  expressionless  minds 
of  the  triply  handicapped  could  suc- 
ceed. 
Gabriel    Farrell,    director    of   the  | 
^  institution,     contended     then     that , 
souls  could  be  manufactured  by  de- 
veloping    ear-sense     on     fingertips 
and     placing     words     on     "dumb" 
tongues. 


A  sewing  class  of  blind  students  at  Perkins  Institution. 

Progress    Made    in    Tests 

During  Three  Years 

At  Watertown 


Use  of  Bone  Conduction 

Hearing,  he  held,  could  be  ac- 
complished through  bone  conduc- 
tion; voice  and  words  could  be 
given  through  tongue  placement. 
It  meant  no  more  sign  language 
for  the  deaf,  no  more  palm  alpha- 
bets for  the  blind. 

When  told  of  the  project,  Helen 
Keller  was  doubtful  of  its  practi- 
cability. It  would,  Mr.  Farrell  ad- 
mitted, need  for  success  the  use 
of  modern  psychiatry,  nutrition 
knowledge,  philosophy,  persever- 
ance and  also  nerve.  Perkins,  which 
had  been  long,  as  Helen  Keller 
phrased  it,  "giving  life  to  souls," 
could  not  afford  to  fail— although 
of  course  there  would  still  be  the 
former  system  of  sign  language 
and  palm  spelling  by  which  hun- 
dreds had  found  light  and  by  which 
character,  thought,  personality  al- 
ready had  been  developed. 


Three  triply  handicapped  children  i 
were  selected  for  the  Farrell  experi-  j 
ment.    One  was  Patricia  Homans, 

i  5,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  presents 

'•  the  strangest  case  on  the  records  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  stranger  even  than  that  of 
Helen  Keller,  who  did  not  became 
afflicted  until  19  months  old.  Pat- 
ricia was  born  without  sight,  hear- 
ing or  the  ability  to  make  sound. 
i  Leonard  Dowdy,  5,  of  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  who  at  18  months  lost  sight 
and  hearing  through  what  was 
diagnosed  as  "brain  fever  and 
sleeping  sickness"  was  the  second 

I  pupil.  The  third  was  Helen  Seifert, 
7,  of  Bridgeport,  Neb.,  who  lost 
sight  and  hearing  when  21  months 
old  thz'ough  spinal  meningitis,  and 
because  she  had  no  memory  of  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice,  was  mute. 
These  children  were  so  highly 
handicapped  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge   of    the    outside    world    other 

I  than  that  resulting  from  physical 
contacts  with  objects.  They  seemed 
to  know  only  that  when  they 
bumped  into  inanimate  objects 
they  were  hurt.  Touch  alone,  it 
had  been  held,  could  unite  these 
children  with  the  world  of  emotion. 
But  under  the  new  experiment 
even  the  sense  of  touch  was  to  be 
employed  in  a  radically  different 
manner.  The  children  were  given 
objects  to  feel,  as  in  the  earlier 
method-.  In  addition  they  were 
taught  to  receive  impressions  of  the 
human   voice,   instead   of   the   palm 
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Unfcuagr.  Thf  mipt  .-ssioii*  wer«j 
r»ceivMl  ihrv^ujcLi  vibmiion.  when 
th*  child's  finK«r«  w<>ra  placed  on 
the  ll|>a  and  throat  of  the  teacher, 
MlM  Inia  B.  Hall.  The  chtldien 
••naed  vibration  connected  with 
certam  acta  and  objects,  instead  of 
iMtrninfT  from  toiichtnK  an  object 
bearinji;  a  alRn  or  a  raised-lettered 
label,  as  of  old. 

>Vorda  Through  Imitation  I 

They  were  shown  how  to  form 
their  lips  and  to  hold  their  small 
tongiies  to  make  the  fundamentnl 
aounds.  This  took  extraordinary 
patience.  Begining  with  "oo"  "ar" 
and  "ee"  the  children  learned  to 
fiva  out  sounds,  then  to  make 
words,  through  imitation.  They 
wera  taught  to  walk  instead  of 
crawl  by  having  their  feet  placed 
for  stepping  hundreds  of  times  a 
day.  Footsteps  of  companions  were 
apprehended  through  the  vibration 
of  the  floor,  specially  built  of  hard- 
wood over  rubber. 

"If  these  children  can  be  taught 
from  the  first  through  oral  meth- 
ods to  speak,  through  bone  conduc- 
tion to  hear,  by  the  use  of  Braille 
to  read  and  write,  how  much  more 
like  normal  persons  they  will 
seem,"  Mr.  Farrell  observed,  and 
began  to  hope. 

Now,  after  three  years  of  train- 
ing, Leonard  Dowdy,  the  ablest  of 
the  trio,  has  a  vocabulary  of  600 
words,  Helen  Seifert,  400.  In  basic 
English  there  are  only  850.  Even 
little  Patricia  has  developed  faster 
than  could  have  been  expected  if 
the  old  methods  had  been  used;  the 
entire  experiment  has  shown  speed 
in  getting  results. 

"Short  Cut  From  Darkness" 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have 
found  a  new  avenue  through  to 
communication,  a  short  cut  out  of 
the  dark  silence,"  says  Mr.  Far- 
rell. 'I  vision  a  future  at  Perkins 
providing  far  richer  soul  and 
thought  life  for  the  triply  handi- 
capped—a life  which  can  approxi- 
mate that  of  the  normal  being." 

In  another  three  years  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  three  test-children 
will  be  able  to  join  the  romping 
trapeze  class  in  the  gymnasium. 
Viaitora  marvel  at  this  class.  It 
consists  of  thirty-five  girls  who  are 
sightless,  twenty-five  of  whom  are 
also  deaf.  One  sees  them  dash 
down  the  slippery  hardwood  floor 
in  gym  uniforms.  They  reach  the 
apparatus,  breathing  fast,  and 
grasp   hanging   ropes. 

One  is  frightened  for  them,  and 
yet  so  fascinated  one  cannot  take 
eyes  from  their  performance.  These 
blind,  assured  beings,  who  have 
been  described  as  "the  most  handi- 
capped, most  lonely  and  most 
neglected"  of  nature's  human  mis- 
takes, presented  every  evidence  of 
being  capable  of  taking  the  risks  of 
group  gym  ivork. 
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The  only  deaf-blind  pianist  in 
this  country.  19-year-old  Winthrop 
C.  Chapman,  has  brought  renown 
to  Perkins  In§titutlon  for  tlie 
Blind  where  he  is  a  student  in  his 
junior  year,  and  during  five  years 
residence  at  Perkins  has  demon-j 
strated  unusual  ability  for  a 
doubly  handicapped  boy.  At  nie-l 
morlal  services  held  in  the  school 
chapel  this  morning,  the  youthful 
prodigy,  whose  home  is  in  Red-; 
field,  '  South  Dakota,  played 
"America  the  Beautlfur',  "Amer- 
ica", and  a  march.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Director  Ga 
briel  Farrell. 
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Blind  Fianist  Leads 
Memorial  Exercises 
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Richard  C.  Chapman,  nineteen-year- 
old  deaf  and  blind  student  at  the  P^kiA' 
Institution,  led  Memorial  Day  exercises 
there  today  with  appropriate  music  on 
the  piano. 

Playing  the  accompaniment  for  sev- 
eral of  the  exercises,  his  program  In- 
cluded "America  the  Beautiful,"  "Amer- 
ica" and  military  marches.  He  has  taken 
pianoforte  courses  at  the  Institute  since 
he  came  there  five  years  ago.  He  ex- 
pects to  enter  college  In  two  years. 
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iun  a  I'unil  was  laiscii  last  fall 
in  <tf(i|Ji'  to  iiiKuie  his  education,  re- 
turi/pcT  I  I  h'l^j  \\ij^i\iii,  rtvifn-  Bridg-eport, 
las/  wafcr''w'lrtl'  his  toacher,  Mrs. 
tiilico  Mann,  for  a  visit.  Elmer  was 
taken  to  the  home  of  his  pvandpar- 
«nts,  «f>iit'.,..iigt  lit'  i!i-;il<ri»j|,M-t^_ — Mrs. 
Mann  and  Elmer  tiavo  been  at  the 
school  for  the  deaf  at  Omaha,  where 
he  has  received  special  training  fori' 
the   doubly   handicaj-i  od.  y  j 
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Deaf-Blind  Radio 
ManWedsTianist 

Stephen  Cartright,  News 
Commentator,  and  Miss 
?ma  Perry  Married. 


Stephen  Decatur  Cart- 
and  Miss  Irma  Perry  were 
married  by  County  Judge  T.  S. 
Morton  in  Nebraska  City  on  Sat- 
urday, November  7.  The  News- 
Press  was  requested  by  the  couple 
not  to  print  the  story — though  it 
is  of  high  interest  because  of  its 
unusualness  and  the  prominence 
of  the  couple — until  it  should  be 
released  by  them.  The  News-Press 
broke  a  long-standing  rule  which 
does  not  permit  it  to  suppress 
news  and  complied  with  their 
wishes. — Editor) . 


County  Judge  T.  Simpson  Morton 
performed  his  most  interesting  mar- 
riage in  the  new  county  court  room 
Saturday,  November  7,  at  4  o'clock 
in  the   afternoon.    The  contracting 
parties  were  Stephen  Decatur  Cart- 
right,  38,  who  now  is  a  commentator 
with  the  Central  States  Broadcast- 
ing   company    (KOIL,    KPAB    and 
KPOR)      and     Miss     Irma     Perry, 
Omaha,  musical  director  of  KOIL. 
Mr.    Cartright    can,  neither    hear 
jnor  see,  an  afEliction  which  reached 
ijlits  climax  August  19,  1925,  and  came 
'jas  the  r»<!ii'.t  of  a  blow  over  the  head 
iwith   a   pistol   butt   he   received   in 
jiEussia   where   he   was   attached   as 
ll  adjutant  to  the  chief  observer  of  the 
'ju.  S.  Army  during  the  war. 
\    But     Mr.   Cartright     can   "hear" 
through  the  use  of  his  fingertips,  the 
method  being  explained  in  another 
story  in  today's  News -Press. 

Judge  Morton  had  never  per- 
formed a  similar  ceremony  before. 
'  Do  you,  Mr.  Cartright,  understand 
,hat  you  are  about  to  enter  into  a 
narriage  contract  with  Miss  Irma 
.^erry?"  he  asked  as  the  prospective 
jridegroom  held  the  tips  of  two 
fingers  on  the  judge's  lips. 

"I  most  certainly  do,"  he  declared 

a^  quickly  as  a  flash. 

Miss  Perry,  of  course,  sees     and 

i  hears.  MrS.  Cartright  does  not  see, 

Dut  he  "hears"  through  his  fingertips 

■i   and  speaks  with  the  clarity  neces- 

i  iary  in  his  present  profession, — ra- 

lio  coinmentating. 


The  ceremony  was  performed, 
with  Mr.  Cartright  holding  two 
fingers  on  Judge  Morton's  lips.  Miss 
Lorraine  Schwaderer  and  Miss  Ray 
Millar,  county  court  employes,  were 
witnesses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cartright 
conversed  with  and  received  the 
best  wishes  of  court  house  people 
and  a  News-Press  reporter.  Then 
they  went  to  the  school  for  blind  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Abbott  and 
Miss  Jennie  E.  Johnson,  a  blind 
instructor  at  the  school,  and  other 
acquaintances  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cartright  returned 
to  Omaha  last  Saturday  evening. 
Today  they  announce  their  marri- 
age and  the  start  of  their  honey- 
moon. 


j  S.  R.  Jacobsfan,  managing  director  of 
ithe  Watertovm  f<''ux'*niture  Co.,  formerly 
I'McLean's,  at  70-  Main  Street,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Somerville  Lions  Club,  where 
he  also  manages  a  large  furniture  con- 
cern, recently  made  Leonard  Dowdy, 
little  deaf -blind-mute  pupil  at  Perkins 
Institution  in  Watertown  supremely 
happy  ISj)-  presenting  him  a  beautiful 
:  roll-top  desk;  The  Dowdy  boy,  who 
comes  from  Missouri,  was  the  first  deaf- 
blind  child  to  enter  the  special  depart- 
ment at  Perkins  established  in  Sep- 
tember, 1933.  Mr.  Jacobson  made  the 
gift  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Lions 
Club,  a  short  time  ago,  when  Director 
Gabriel  Farrell  of  Perkins  Institution 
told  the  club  members  how  the  deaf, 
blind  and  mute  children  are  taught  to 
j  speak,  hear,  read,  and  write. 
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Joan,  4,  May  Become 
Another  Helen  Keller 


Poor  Blind,  Deaf  and 
Mute  Child  Rescued  by 

[JKindly  Science 


Queerest  of  all  the  queer  facts 
about  4-year-old  Joan  Higgins, 
perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  she  is 
a  happy  little  girl. 

She  is  quite  probably  the  poor- 
est little  girl  in  town,  too.  For  in 
addition  to  the  common  misfor- 
tunes of  poverty  and  the  hard 
luck  of  not  having  any  parents 
that  she  knows  about  and  not 
having  a  home  that  can  properly 
be  called  hers,  she  is  blind,  deaf 
and  mute. 

And  yet  Joan  is  really  happy — 
because  her  very  misfortunes  have 
brought  to  her  a  host  of  compen- 
sations. 

Thanks  to  science,  in  her  blind- 
ness she  may  be  made  aware  of 
beauties  which  children  with  good 
jeyes  neglect  to  see;  in  her  deaf- 
ness    she    may     sense    rhythms 
which  normal  ears  do  not  heed; 
in  her  muteness  she  may  learn  to 
spea.k — more  intelligently. 
j     All  these  things  are  on  the  pro- 
gram for  Jean,  who  was  "rescued" 
j  the    other  day   from    the   County 
I  Hospital  and  taken  in   charge  by 
Dr.    Robert    Gault.    Northwestern 
j  University  psychologist.    His  sym- 
pathetic    assistant,     Miss     Tertia 
Hart,   is  helping. 

They  found  a  good  home  for  her. 
in  Evanston,  and — since  Joan's 
brain  seems  to  be  exceptionally 
good — she  has  a  chance  to  be  an- 
other Helen  Keller,  and  with  even 
greater  facilities  to  help  her  than 
the  famous  Helen  had. 

Yesterday  Joan  was  taking  les- 
sons in  the  meaning  of  vibrations, 
vibrations  received  by  finger  touch 
through  an  instrument  invented  by 
Dr.  Gault. 


LITTLE  JOAN  HIGGINS 

'Hearins'  by  vibrations  from  Co-ed  Tertia  Hart's  throat. 

fMKuims        -f  ,   . .,;„„,,  M»™„   nhntn  hv  Herald  and   Examiner. 
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TWINS,  DEAF  MUTES, 
WILL  GET  EDUCATION 

Ohio    Children,    Nearly    Blind 

Also,  Go  to  Perkins  Institation 

on  Helen  Keller's  Advice 

WA  VN',    MaM.,    Jan.    23 

^J^.  old  tw*n8.  a  boy  and 

a  girl,  both  deaf  and  practically 
blind  and  mute,  today  beffan  their 
schooling  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  — thanks  to  a  suggestion 
of  Helen  Keller. 
Jimmy  and  Margy  Allen,  children 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Allen  of 
_^  Village.  Ohio,  arrived  at  the 
AStUution  yesterday  accompanied 
their  mother  and  their  nurse, 
[iss  Belva  Fox,  who  will  remain 
%lth  them. 

Last  Summer  Mrs.  Allen  asked 
Miss  Keller's  advice  on  educating 
khtf  children.  Miss  Keller  forward- 
M  Mrs.  Allen's  letter  to  the  Perkins 
Institution,  where  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  first  deaf-blind  mute  ever  edu- 
cated, was  released  from  a  llf«  of 
silence  and  where  the  late  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  Miss  Keller's  teach- 
er, was  an  instructor.  As  a  result 
It  was  decided  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren at  the  Institution. 

The   youngsters   were   born    Dec. 
27,  1930,  with  double  cataracts  ob-  | 
•curing  their  vision.  A  year  later  an  • 
operation    provided    limited    vision,  j 
but.  like  ail  children  unable  to  hear, 
they  did  not  learn  to  speak.  i 

The    institution's    first    goal    will  | 
be    to    overcome    the    handicap    of . 
deafness  through  vibration  and  bone 
conduction.    Then  the  children  will  ! 
be  introduced  to  a  method  of  read-  1 
ing  through  the  fingers  and  during  I 
this  instruction  speech  development 
will  be  carried  on  until  the  art  of 
speaking  Is  acquired. 

The  institution  said  that  with 
;  these  avenues  of  communication 
I  opened,  regular  schooLyork  will  be 


j  attempted. \^ 
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TllAVELKR    ROUfllJETS 

TO   lIKAF-ltLIIVIl  TWIIVS 

The  Boston  Traveler's  bouquet  today  is  a  double  one 
and  goes  to  Jimmy  and  Margy  Allen,  deaf,  blind  and  mute 
twins  of  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  who  started  to  school  Saturday 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  Watertown. 

Jimmy  and  Margy  are  6  years  old.  Their  mother, 
Mrs.  Donald  Allen,  brought  them  here  to  be  educated  after 
advice  from  Helen  Keller,  the  Institution's  great  alumna. 
Their  nurse  will  remain  with  them. 

They  were  born  mute  and  deaf  and  lost  their  sight  at 
birth  through  cataracts.  The  Traveler  will  award  another 
bouquet  to  someone  today. 


Twins  Born  Blind 

Deaf  and  Mute 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  March  2 
(INS)— A  letter  sent  by  the  moth- 
er of  Helen  Keller  resulted  in  ad- 
mission of  two  blind  deaf,  and 
mute  twins  from  Bay  Village,  Ohio, 

to  thp  f^rKilniiii  fc^t?^^*^^'^t^  ^°^     ^^^®» 
JBlind.  '  ^^**'-«««>»«« ' 

The  twins,  believed  to  be  per- 
feiiaps  the  first  set  of  twins  afflicted 
{with  this  three-fold  misfortune,  are 
James  and  Margaret  Allen,  6 
^ars  of  age.  They  were  born  with 
double  cataracts  on  their  eyes,  re- 
moval of  which  gave  them  vision 
enough  to  see,  but  not  to  distin- 
guish ob.iects. 

At  Perkins  Institute  they  will  be 
taught  to  hear  through  bone  induc- 
ition. 
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GRACE  CLASS  IVOTES 
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Twins  Born  Blind 
\  Deaf    and    Mute 


WATERTOWN.  Mass.  (INS) — A 
letter  sent  by  the  mother  of 
Helen^Keller  resulted  in  admis- 
sion of  two  blind  deaf,  and  mute 
twins  from  Bay  Village,  Ohio,  to 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  twins,  believed  to  be  per- 
haps the  first  set  of  twins  af- 
flicted with  this  three-fold  mis- 
fortune, are  James  and  Margaret 
Allen,  six  years  of  age.  They 
were  born  with  double  caltaracts 
on  their  eyes,  removal  of  which 
gave  them  vision  enough  to  see, 
but  not   to   distinguish   objects. 

At  Perkins  Institute  they  will 
be  taught  to  hear  through  bone 
induction. 


The  February  social  gathering  of 
the  Grace  Class  was  held  February 
25,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  par- 
lors. The  president,  Mrs.  Georgia 
Dyer  presided :  thirty  members  were 
present. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  period 
•the  meeting  was  turned  over  to  the 
chairman  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie  McKenny.  Miss  Alice  M.  Car- 
penter, who  is  Student-Teacher  in 
the  blind-deaf  department  of  Perk- 
ins for  this  year  was  the— swe** 
.junkrr  Mii""  Carpenter  gave  a  most 
interesting  picture  of  her  work  as 
teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Canton,  China:  also  her  experiences 
as  English  Teacher  in  the  Boys' 
High  School  of  that  city,  to  which 
she  is  returning  in  July.  Chinese 
silks  contrasting  with  modern  dress 
were  exhibited. 

The     evening     refreshments     and 

I  decorations    were    in    keeping    with 

I  Washington's    birthday    anniversary, 

and    a     pleasant    social     half    hour 

brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 

interesting  meetings  of  the  year. 


BUND,  lUTE' 

CHILD  SPEAKING 

<V'     '    ■ 

^-*  By  RUTH  COWAN 

CHICAGO,  March  17  (AP)  —  A 
4-year-old  blind  mute  girl,  described 
not  long  ago  by  a  psychologist  as 
separated  from  normal  people  by 
millions  of  evolutionary  years,  today 
had  taken  one  big  step  toward  con- 
tact with  the  20th  century. 

Little  Joan  Higgins,  who  has  lived 
nearly  all  of  her  few  years  as  just 
"a  lump  of  human,ty"  in  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  —  deserted  —  now 
enunciates  so  as  to  be  understood  a 
few  simple  words.  They  include ' 
■'Rock"  (rocking  and  swinging  are 
her  favorite  pastimes),  "Good  girl," 
"Bad  girl,"  "Eat,"  "Up"  and  "Down." 

Last  summer,  unable  to  utter  more 
than  meaningless  sounds,  she  went 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Gault,  Northwestern  University ; 
psychologist.  '< 

[  I  Dr.  Gauit,  also  director  of  the 
American  Institute  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  has  developed  a  "phonotrac- 
tor,"a  highly  sensitive  vibrating  in- 
strument, with  which  he  seeks  to 
bridge  the  gap  dividing  the  doubly-  ! 
afflicted  blind  mutes  from  communl-  ! 
cation  with  the  world,  I 

With  this  instrument,  Dr.  Gault 
and  his  assistants  have  been  train- 
ing Joan. 

"Her  progress,"  he  said,  "is  steady, 
but  not  startling."  .   . 

With  an  index  finger  placed  on 
the  vibrating  instrument  and  her 
other  hand  on  the  throat  of  her 
taacher,  as  he  speaks  into  the 
"phono-tractor's"  microphone,  Joan 
has  learned  the  meaning  of,  and 
response  to,  "come  to  me,"  "stand 
up"  and  a  few  other  elementary  in- 
structions. 

The  child  continues  to  gain  weight, 
Dr.  Gault/  sair,  and  much  of  her 
walled-in  hopelessness  has  given 
way  to  happiness,  as  though  realiz- 
ing that  some  non-understandable 
force  is  trying  to  link  her  to  a 
world  unseen  and  unheard,,  but 
somehow  sensed. 

The  child  is  schooled  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  daily  except 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Unfit 
either  for  school.s  for  the  blind  or 
schools  for  the  deaf,  she  has  been 
made  a  ward  of  the  state  and  Is 
cared  for  in  a  private  home  near  the 
university. 
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Twins,  Deaf,  Blind  and 
J    Mut-  in  Special  School 
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V»  Fox.  Will  remain  here  with  them. 
The  tv.lns'  vision  was  obscured 
by  cataracts  at  birth.  December  27, 
\uv\  in  .  ..fTutlon  a  year  later  en- 
j  see  objects  but  not  to 
- --ae  from  the  other.  La- 
ter they  were  found  to  be  deaf  and 
like  all  cluWrcn  unable  to  hear. 
they  did  not  learn  to  spetik  because 
speech  is  acquired  through  imita- 
tion. In  all  other  respects  they  are 
normal. 

Initial  goal  of  their  teachers  will 
be  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
deafness.  Jimmy  and  Margy  will 
learn  to  hear  through  vibration  and 
bone  conduction.  Then  they  will  at- 
tempt to  overcome  their  blindness 
handicap  by  learning  to  read  through 
their  fingers.  Speech  development 
will  be  carried  on  during  their  in-i 
struction  until  the  art  of  speaking 
ii  acquired.  ^ 
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Twins,  Deaf,  Blind  and   /" 
Mute  in  Special  Sch(^I 

Watertown.  I\l;.ss.  —  Six-year-old 
deaf,  blind  and  mute  twins— a  boy 
and  girl— began  school  "t  Pnrlfini 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  where  the 
late  Anne  Sullivan  Mncy.  Helen  Kel- 
ler's teacher,  was  taught. 

The  twins— Jimmy  and  Margy — 
are  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Allen,  of  Bal  Village,  Ohio. 

Jimmy  and  Margy  were  late  in 
starting  school  because  their  moth- 
er, who  accompanied  them  here 
with  a  nurse,  did  not  know  where 
to  educate  them  until  she  wrote  to 
Miss  Keller.  Their  nurse,  Miss  Bel- 
va  Fox,  will  remain  here  with  them. 
The  twins'  vision  was  obscured 
by  cataracts  at  birth,  December  27, 
1930.  An  operation  a  year  later  en- 
abled them  to  see  objects  but  not  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  La- 
ter they  were  found  to  be  deaf  and 
like  all  children  unable  to  hear, 
they  did  not  learn  to  speak  because 
speech  is  acquired  through  imita- 
tion. In  all  other  respects  they  are 
normal. 

Initial  goal  of  their  teachers  will 
be  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
deafness.  Jimmy  and  Margy  will 
learn  to  hear  through  vibration  and 
bone  conduction.  Then  they  will  at- 
tempt to  overcome  their  blindness 
handicap  by  learning  to  read  through 
their  fingers.  Speech  development 
will  be  carried  on  during  their  in- 
struction until  the  art  of  speaking 
is  acquired. 
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Twins,  Deaf,  Blind  and 

Mute  in  Special  School 

Watertown,  Mass.  —  Six-year-old 
deaf,  blind  and  mute  twins — a  boy 
and  girl — began  school  at  Perkinp 
Institutign  for  the  Blind,  where  iru 
late  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Helen  Kel 
ler's  teacher,  was  taught. 

The  twins — Jimmy  and  Margy — 
are  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Allen,  of  Bal  Village,  Ohio. 

Jimmy  and  Margy  were  late  in 
starting  school  because  their  moth- 
er, who  accompanied  them  here 
with  a  nurse,  did  not  know  where 
to  educate  them  until  she  wrote  to 
Miss  Keller.  Their  nurse.  Miss  Bel- 
va  Fox,  will  remain  here  with  them. 

The  twins'  vision  was  obscured 
by  cataracts  at  birth,  December  27, 
1930.  An  operation  a  year  later  en- 
abled them  to  see  objects  but  not  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  La- 
ter they  were  found  to  be  deaf  and 
like  all  children  unable  to  hear, 
they  did  not  learn  to  speak  because 
speech  is  acquired  through  imita- 
tion. In  all  other  respects  they  are 
normal. 

Initial  goal  of  their  teachers  will 
be  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
deafness.  Jimmy  and  Margy  will 
learn  to  hear  through  vibration  and 
bone  conduction.  Then  they  will  at- 
tempt to  overcome  their  blindness 
handicap  by  learning  to  read  through 
their  fingers.  Speech  development 
will  be  carried  on  during  their  in- 
struction until  the  art  of  speaking 
is  acquired. 
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L)kE    the  ^BIBLE'S    PARABLES.    STEPHEN   CARTRIGHT'S   BRAVE   SAGA   IS 
BUILT  ON   INFINITE  COURAGE,   SOUL-FILLING   FAITH— AND  A  MIRACLE! 


THE  day  oj  the  miracle  is  not  done! 
The  blind  still  see.  the  deaf  still  hear,  and 
wonders  exist  today  almost  as  they  existed 
nearly  two  thousand  yt^irs  ago,  when  Christ 
raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead  and  made  the 
stricken  whole  again. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  modern  miracle — a  mira- 
cle that  concerns  a  man  whose  name  may  be 
comparatively  unl<nown  to  you,  but  whose  ac- 
complishments make  it  imperative  that  you  hear 
his  tale. 

Before  I  tell  it,  however,  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  there  is  no  story  in  all  radio  history  like 
Stephen  -Cartright's — ii^' fact,  iio  story  likv:  it  in 
all  the  world,  unless  you  count  Helen  Keller's. 
And  hers  is  not  quite  the  same,  for  Helen  Keller 
was  blind  and  deaf  at  birth,  while  Stephen  Cart- 
right  was  once  a  normal  man,  with  sight  and 
hearing  like  yours  and  mine. 

He  works  his  miracle  every  afternoon  of  the 
week  in  a  certain  bustling  radio  station  out  in 
Nebraska.  There,  in  a  small  room,  the  sun  slants 
through  studio  windows  and  patterns  little  step- 
ladders  of  light  on  the  back  of  a  man  who  faces 
a  microphone. 

Outside  these  same  windows,  automobile  horns 
honk  raucously,  street  cars  grind  stolidly  down 
well-oiled  tracks,  and  the  clop-clop  of  horses' 
hoofs  beat  staccato  time  on  Omaha  cobblestones. 

DUT  the  man  broadcasting  cannot  see  the  sun. 
'''  He  does  not  hear  the  city  noises  which  re- 
assure the  rest  of  us  that  twentieth  century  life 
moves  comfortably  on.     He  is  blind  and  deaf. 

Yet  he  sees  and  hears  even  as  you  and  I! 

"How  do  you  do,  everyone,"  he  says  into  the 
microphone.    "This  is  Steve  Cartright  speaking." 

And  when  his  clear,  resonant  voice  cuts 
through  the  skyways,  fifty  thousand  radio  listen- 
ers in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas 
draw   up  their  chairs  and  lister' 

Truly  it's  a  miracle,  when. you  stop  to  think 
_about_iU- JBisre- is  a  man  who  has  not  heard  a 
human  voice  or  read  a  line  of  type  in  more  than 
a  decade — yet  he's  telling  thousands   the  news 
of  the   day.     The   broadcasting  studio,   like   the 
outside  world,  is  no  more  than  a  black 
hole  of  silence  to  him.     An  announcer 
must  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  to  tell 
him  when  to  begin  his  program.  When 
he  talks,  he  cannot  hear  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice  in  the  microphone.     As 
he  turns  from  one  aspect  of  the  news 
to  another,  he  fingers  Braille  notes  be- 
fore  he   speaks.     From   time  to  time, 
his  fingers  touch  the  hands  of  an  open- 
faced  watch  to  judge  the  time. 

Now  he  is  telling  his  listeners  about 
today's  fierce  bombardment  in  Madrid 
.  .  .  now  he  is  analyzing  the  latest  poli- 
tical strategy  of  President  Roosevelt 
.  .  .  now  he  is  speaking  of  Hitler  or  II 
Duce,  of  new  European  entanglements. 
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II  ne  can  neither  ste  to  read  nor  hear  words 
spoken  to  him,  by  what  means  does  he  come  to 
know  so  much  about  today's  world?  By  what 
miracle  has  a  man  totally  deaf  and  blind  secured 
the  most  improbable  job  in  the  world  one  might 
expect  him  to  get?  How  has  he  become  a  radio 
news  commentator  and  a  radio  personality? 

Stephen  Cartright  answered  these  questions 
for  me  himself!  Yes,  a  man  who  cannot  see 
answered  questions  he  could  not  hear!  It  sounds 
incredible,  but  it  happened! 

When  I  first  called  Station  KFAB,  I  had  no 
idea  I  would  get  Cartrigh'fs  story  from  his  own 
lips.  If  he  couldn't  hear,  How  could  I  ask  ques- 
tions?    "He'll  read  your  lips,"  I  was  told. 

"But  if  he  can't  see,  how  can  he  read  my  lips?" 
I  protested. 

"He  reads  your  lips  with  his  index  finger. 
He  won't  miss  a  single  word." 

And  sure  enough,  he  didn't,  for  he  "heard"  me, 
with  the  delicate  fingers  which  serve  as  his  ears. 
From  the  minute  he  placed  his  fingers  on  my 
lips  and  throat,  there  was  not  a  word  I  said  or  a 
question  I  asked  that  he  did  not  undei-stand  per- 
fectly. The  vibration  of  my  lips  and  throat 
muscles  formed  words — his  sensitive  finger-tips 
felt  the  shape  of  these  words  and  he  "heard"  as 
plainly  as  you  or  I. 

A  BOUT  forty- four  years  old,  short,  but  trim 
'*  and  erect  with  slightly  thinning  hair  and  dark 
glasses,  he  cheerfully  told  me  his  life  story — a 
story  almost  unparalleled  in  a  world  where  cour- 
age and  determination  count  for  more  than 
brawn. 

Steve's  story  really  begins,  perhaps,  on  the 
evening  of  August  18,  1925.  more  than  eleven 
years  ago.  That  night  he  was  listening  to  his  ra- 
dio, and  as  he  sat  near  the  loudspeaker,  Jessica 
Dragonette  filled  the  room  with  "Alice  Blue 
Gown."  As  she  finished,  th^  song  and  the  melody 
slowly  divfd -orMJl-tier  listenttr  snapped  the  switch 
on  the  radio  and  turned  ti/  other  things. 

It  was  the  last  song  he  Was  ever  to  hear,  for 
the  next  afternoon  an  accident  took  his  sight 
and  hearing  away.  On  that  fateful  day,  Stephen 
Decatur  Cartright,  aged  33,  graduate 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  a  successful  engineer  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  American  Wire 
and  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  was  having  the  time  of 
his  life  vacationing  near  Long  Beach, 
California  .  .  . 

Like  most  vacationers,  he  was 
spending  his  time  in  the  perturbed 
Pacific,  matching  his  strength  with 
the  gray-capped  surf  which  roared 
and  tossed  Viirn  through  the  sea.  "It 
was  a  bright,  sharp  day,"  he  told  me, 
"and  I  decided  to  take  one  more 
plunge  before  joining  my  friends  on  the 
(Continued  on   Page   14) 
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beach.  I  came  up  sputtering  from 
water  snuflFed  up  my  nose.  Then,  back 
on  the  beach,  I  asked  to  borrow  a  cig- 
arette." 

And  with  that  request,  the  sun  went 
dim,  the  world  went  black,  the  roar  of 
the  ocean  diminished  and  the  voices 
of  people  were  blotted  out.  For  more 
than  three  weeks,  he  lay  unconscious 
with  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  kept 
ignorant  of  his  pain  and  misfortune 
by  injections  of  morphine.  For  twenty- 
one  days  during  this  period,  death  and 
life  were  twin  wntches  at  his  side, 
until  the  stronger ,'  of  the  two  con- 
quered ^and  bi'ougYit  Stejihen  Cart-' 
right  back  to  earth  again.  When  he 
awakened,  he  found  it  was  dark.  He 
listened.  But  there  was  no  sound.  He 
looked.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen.  "It  must  be  midnight,"  he  said. 
It  was  actually  high  noon  on  a  bright 
September  day. 

"I  used  to  review  my  life  during 
those  endless  silent  hours,"  he  said  of 
that  time.  "iWy  boyhood  in  Penn- 
sylvania, for  instance  .  .  .  the  death 
of  my  parents,  my  sister  and  I  as 
orphans.  Then  later,  going  to  Carnegie 
Tech  with  only  $5  in  my  pocket.  Get- 
ting up  at  2  o'clock  every  morning  to 
peddle  papers  before  classes,  and 
working  in  a  drug  store  when  classes 
were  done.  All  for  what?  A  dividend 
of  deafness  and  blindness  paid  to  a 
shareholder  more  dead  than  alive!" 

BUT  the  years  were  not  wasted  after 
all — and  though  Steve  Cartright 
had  no  way  of  knowing  it  then,  the 
double  handicap  that  would  have  fin- 
ished the  career  of  an  ordinary  man 
was  the  handicap  that  was  to  lead  him 
straight  into  a  brand-new  calling! 

For  one  day,  not  long  after  his  acci- 
dent, a  woman  called  at,  the  hospital, 
and  like  Anne  Sullivan,  who  led  Helen 
Keller  into  the  light,  she  opened  Ste- 
phen's shutters  wide  to  the  sky!  "She 
took  my  hand,"  he  told  me,  "and 
printed  letters  with  her  finger  on  the 
back  of  it:  'M-Y  N-A-M-E  I-S 
P-L-A-N-T-N-E-R,'  she  slowly  spell- 
ed and  she  must  have  done  it  a  dozen 
times  before  I  understood." 

From  that  day  on,  Stephen  Cart- 
right's  story  became  the  story  of  Mary 
Louise  Plantner,  graduate  of  Vassar 
college,  brilliant  social  worker  and  an 
heiress  in  her  own  right.  Cartright's 
plight  had  challenged  her  generosity 
and  compassion.  If  time  and  money 
could  help  him,  she  decided,  she  would 
contribute  both  to  bring  this  man  out 
of  his  silence  and  darkness. 

And  she  did.  In  fact,  she  devoted 
eleven  years  of  her  life  to  doing  it, 
and  in  the  end  was  repaid  by  a  stu- 
dent who  graduated  into  one  of  radio's 
most  interesting  personalities. 
.  Slowly,  patiently,  she  taught  him  the 
Morse  code  ...  by  marking  the  letter 
of  the  alphabet  on  the  back  of  his 
hand  and  interpreting  it  in  telegraphic 
dots  and  dashes.  Hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day,  the  two  of  them  sat  together 
— dot,  dash,  dot,  dash,  dot — until  final- 
ly, Cartright  learned  the  whole  alpha- 
bet in  Morse.  From  then  on,  the  task 
was  easier.  They  talked  together, 
rapidly  tapping  what  they  had  to  say. 

Next,  she  taught  him  to  read  the 
raised  letters  in  Braille.  But  remem- 
ber, she  could  not  tell  him,  "This  is 
A.  This  is  B,"  as  his  fingers  moved 
over  the  raised  letters.  She  had  to  tele- 
gi'aph  each  letter  by  tapping  his  hand, 
and  he,  in  turn,  had  to  remember  how 
each  raised  letter  felt.  Another  pain- 
ful year  passed  before  Cartright  mas- 
tered Braille. 

Then  suddenly  he  could  read.  But 
it  still  wasn't  enough.  This  man  who 
had  already  triumphed  over  lack  of 
sight,  wanted  to  win  a  victory  over 
sound.  It  was  a  staggering  ambition, 
but  Miss  Plantner  only  smiled.  When 
there  is  will  to  fight,  the  victory  is  as 
good  as  won! 

So  they  went  to  the  Perkins  Speech 
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HORIZONTAL 

Talley,    soprano 

Sea  off  the  coast  of  Sweden 

Cavalcade  of  

Last  name,  star  in  the  por- 
trait 
Marks  in  the  hand  or  face 

Goodelle,   singer 

Ordinary  written  language 
First  name,  star  in  the  por- 
trait 

In  music ;  slow  with  dignity 
Edges  of  a  'box        ■  ' 

Spanish  title  of  courtesy 

Harold       ,       orchestra 

leader 

Aside 

Conjunction 

Young    Yankee    (Abbr.) 

Agitate 

Haenschen,  maestro 

Joseph  ,  maestro 

Ruth  ,  singer 

Plant  indigenous  to  Egypt 
Spanish   dance 
In   law,    any  damage 
Electrical  unit  of  power 

Harding,    announcer 

Attracted 

Epochs 

Canadian   province 

Musical    piece    by    one    vo- 

caHst 

Humorist 

Fruit  of  the  blackthorn 

Slippery  fish   (PI.) 

Male  adults 

Enthusiastic 

Intervening  time 


69.  Freeman  -: — ,  Amos 

70.  Steam   towing  vessel 

71.  Having  the  spirits  raisec 

72.  River  in  Scotland 

73.  Tattered  cloth 

74.  Famous  opera 

75.  Alice  ,  radio  actres: 

76.  Discoverer       of       electri 
waves   (1857-1894) 

VERTICAL 


succession 


1..  Stringed  1^ 

2.  Rhythmic 
tones 

3.  To  get   up 

4.  Joe  ,  bandleader 

5.  Congealed  water 


Solution  to  Puzzle 
Given    Last   Week 


6.  Sandy    desert 

8.  Who  is  Norris  Goff? 

9.  In  Hawaii,   a  wreath 

10.  Chinese   coin 

11.  A  small  island 

12.  Howard     ,     CBS     an- 

13.  Ty    ,    Detroit    baseball 

announcer 

15.  Wilfred ,  of  the  Revel- 
ers 
20.  Narrow   strip   of   silk 

22.  Virginia   ,    soprajio 

23.-*  Motion    ol'  the    heat.'  ^ 

25.  Afflictive 
30.  Cutting    tool 
32.  To    grow    old 

34.  Forepiece  of  a  cap    (pi.) 

35.  Darcy,   singer 

37.  Fred  .  NBC  announcer 

38.  Social  standing 

39.  Chateau  m.c. 

40.  Nitric  acids 

42.  To  allow  light  pass  through 
glass 

43.  Sherlock     Holmes    is    Rich- 
ard   

49.  Phoenix  is  the  capital  here 
51.  A   component  part 
53.  Popular   song   title 


54.  Mai 

55.  Don 

56.  Gov 

57.  A  n 

58.  To  ) 
61,   Rail 


icknan 

bandleadei 


liber 


untry 


iiodif.v  or  change 

1    mingled    with    snow 

63.  Hebrew    word    used    in    the 
Psalms  to  indicate  a  pause 

66.  Increases 

68.  Vehemence 


Institute  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
and  there  the  teacher  became  a  stu- 
dent too.  She  learned  the  shape  ol' 
letters  and  words  and  taught  them  to 
her  pupil,  like  this:  "Put  your  index 
finger  on  my  lips,"  she  signaled  hiiri, 
"and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  o£  your 
other  hand  on  my  throat  .  .  .  I'm  going 
to  repeat  the  letter  'T'  over  and  over 
again.  I  want  you  to  remember  how 
my  throat  vibrates  and  my  lips  move." 
And  he  would  try  to  remember.  Soon, 
on  his  sharp  mind,  that  vocal  vibration 
registered  as  plainly  as  sight  registers 
on  your  eye  or  sound  on  your  ear. 

THOSE  were  hard  days,  months,  years, 
but  finally  the  sun  came  slowly 
into  Stephen  Cartright's  mind  and 
stayed  there.  The  day  finally  arrived 
when  he  could  "hear"  what  anybody 
said  by  listening  with  his  fingers  in- 
stead of  his  ears. 

After  this  decisive  battle  was  won, 
he  and  Miss  Plantner  went  to  London 
for  a  much-needed  vacation.  There 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  London  Times 
heard  about  him  and  asked  if  he 
might  see  him  for  an  interview. 


Just  an  ordinary  interview,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  Stephen.  They  talked  of 
this  and  that  in  the  every-day  con- 
versational tones  that  one  ordinarily 
uses  in  discussing  the  weather  or  the 
casual  topics  of  the  day.  But  when  it 
was  all  over — when  the  last  pleasantry 
had  been  exchanged,  the  editor  rose 
triumphantly  and  guided  Stephen's 
hand  to  a  strange  metallic  object  that 
hung  above  his  head. 

It  was  a  microphone,  the  first  that 
Cartright  had  ever  touched  .  .  .  and 
surprisingly  enough,  the  casual  con- 
versation he  had  just  concluded  was 
his  initial  radio  program  on  the  air! 
He  was  stupified  with  the  knowledge 
...  he  had  actually  broadcast! 

"In  London,"  he  told  me,  picking  up 
the  thread  of  his  story,  "Miss  Plantner 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  making  a  lecture 
tour  through  Europe.  Together,  we 
appeared  on  speakers'  platforms  in 
England,    France,    Germany,    Russia." 

And  everywhere  the  lecturer  went, 
he  got  as  much  information  as  he  gave. 
He  asked  questions.  He  studied  the 
international  situation.  He  became  an 
authority  on  world  politics.  Eventually, 


he  and  Miss  Plantnar  returned  home. 

Here,  the  fifty-five-year-old  teacher 
decided  that  her  pupil  had  progressed 
beyond  her.  The  ground-work  was 
done  now — all  it  needed  was  culti- 
vation. Besides,  she  wanted  to  return 
to  England  and  be  married.  She  had 
found  romance  late  in  life,  but  there 
was,  Cartright  felt,  no  reward  on  earth 
that  she  did  not  deserve.  So  after  a 
long  and  useful  association,  the  two  of 
them  parted.  Miss  Plantner  to  marry 
.  .  .  Stephen  Cartright  to — well,  he 
wasn't  sure  what. 

"Then  suddenly,"  he  told  me  hap- 
pily, "I  remembered  that  night  in  Lon- 
don when  a  microphone  had  been  hid- 
den before  me.  Radio — that  was  my 
answer.  If  I  could  broadcast  in  Great 
Britain  I  could  do  it  in  America.  Or  . 
at  least,  I  co^ld  givfe  it  a  tiy." 

CO  HE  wenf  to  Chicago,  where,  high 
"^  up  in  the  gray  shadows  of  the 
Merchandise  Mart,  he  auditioned  for 
NBC.  And  there,  facing  a  microphone 
that  often  sends  men  who  can  see  and 
hear  down  to  ignominious  defeat,  the 
man  who  was  both  deaf  and  blind 
again  was  the  unquestionable  victor. 
Announcer  Charlie  Lyon  worked  with 
Cartright  every  day.  When  final  ar- 
rangements were  completed,  Stephen 
was  to  broadcast  his  interpretation  of 
the  news  over  the  NBC  network  daily, 
and  was  to  appear  on  RCA's  Magic 
Key  program  once  a  week. 

But  this  isn't  the  story  of  a  super- 
human, for  Steve  Cartright,  too,  is 
occasionally  prey  to  -human  frailty, 
even  as  you  and  I.  Chicago,  with  its 
cutting  gales  sweeping  in  off  the  lake, 
its  hustle  and  bustle  of  hurrying  hu- 
manity, its  hog-butcher-of-the-world 
atmosphere,  frightened  him.  He  could 
not  see  or  hear  the  traffic  or  the  peo- 
ple, but  all  day  long  he  could  feel  the 
fearful  pounding  pulse  of  the  city's 
charged  vibration. 

"I  couldn't  stand  it,"  he  said  simply. 
"So  I  fled  to  Primghar,  Iowa,  where 
friends  lived."     There  in  Primghar,  a 
sympathetic    tlank^    heard    his    story    i 
any    wr6te    tc[    Jot^n    Hehryi— general   | 
manager  of  the  Central  States  Broad-   ^ 
casting    System    in   Nebraska.      They 
asked    Cartright    to    go    to   KFAB    in 
Omaha  for  an  audition,  and  not  more 
than   a   week   later,   he   began   broad- 
casting over  KFAB  and  KOIL  of  the 
Central  States  network. 

He's  been  broadcasting  ever  since. 
To  prepare  for  his  programs,  he  first 
receives  news  flashes  from  the  KFAB- 
KOIL  newsroom.  These  are  read  to 
him  by  his  secretary.  In  the  interim 
between  flashes,  the  secretary  reads  to 
him  continuously — from  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  international  peri- 
odicals, political  pamphlets,  every- 
thing, in  short,  that  comes  in  printed 
form,  while  he  sits  opposite,  holding 
his  fingers  to  his  secretary's  lips.  Then 
the  blind  man  dictates  brief  notes  to 
be  stamped  out  in  Braille.  When  he  is 
on  the  air,  these  one-  and  two-word 
notes  remind  him  what  his  topics  are 
to  be — yet  the  body  of  his  speeches  is 
printed  nowhere  except  in  his  own  mi- 
raculous mind. 

ELEVEN  years  ago  Stephen  Cartright 
was  helpless,  a  lump  of  humanity 
hardly  more  important  than  a  furry, 
blind  mole'  living  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  he  could  not  even  see.  Today,  he's 
a  capable,  well-organized,  highly  per- 
sonalized individual  filling  an  efficient  i 
place  in  a  world  where  efficiency  is 
almost  a  god.  I 

Yesterday,  few  people  had  ever 
heard  of  him.  Today,  his  opinions  on 
world  affairs  make  important  differ- 
ences in  the  opinions  of  thousands  "vho 
hear  him  on  the  air.  He's  like  Edwin 
C.  Hill  or  Boake  Carter  or  H.  V.  Kal- 
tenborn,  yet  there's  one  big  difference 
that  separates  him  from  these  .  .  . 

For,  when  a  man  who  can  hear  and 
see  talks  to  an  audience  of  thousands, 
it's  wonderful.  Yet  it's  only  radio's 
magic,  and  we  hail  it  with  an  indiffer- 
ent shrug  .  .  . 

But  when  a  blind  and  deaf  man 
talks  to  that  same  audience — and  talks 
to  them  about  world  events  which  he 
can  neither  see  nor  hear — it's  more 
than  radio.     It's  a   miracle! 
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Rubinoff  and   his  violin!     You   heard   him   play  his  Stradivarius  on    487   stations — and   that's  an    all-time    record! 


RUBINOFF,  with  his  violin,  as  you 
read  this,  is  the  most  widely 
heard  artist  on  the  air  today. 
Three  hundred  and  ninety-four  sta- 
tions broadcast  his  transcribed  pro- 
grams; and  on  Sundays,  over  the  CBS 
chain,  he  goes  out  over  ninety-three 
more  as  solo  artist  on  his  famous 
Stradivarius  and  as  a  conductor. 

His  violin  wasn't  always  a  Stradi- 
varius. Once,  not  long  ago,  he  had 
just  a  middling-good  violin,  purchased 
painfully  on  the  installment  plan.  Be- 
fore that,  there  was  a  squeaky  little 
fiddle  that  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  in 
Russian  rubles  .  ,  .  But  always  it  has 
been  a  violin;  Rubinoff's  violin.  And 
always  that  violin  has  been  his  best 
friend,  his  companion,  his  adviser,  his 
interpreter — the  key  that  has  opened 
locked  and  double-locked  doors  to  him. 
At  home  it  is  near  his  bed  when  he 
sleeps.  At  his  office  it  lies  on  his 
desk,  on  top  of  the  green  blotter  and 
the  stacked  papers,  always  before  him. 
"■you  may  have  heard  people  say  I 
never  talk,  that  I  let  my  fiddle  do  my 
talking  for  me,"  Rubinoff  says.     "Why 


not?  It  has  made  me  every  friend  I 
own.  It  has  made  me  the  jour  friends 
who  are  responsible  for  everything  J 
have  today." 

The  four  friends  who  have  lifted 
Rubinoff  into  the  big-time,  where  he 
is  today,  are,  respectively,  Louis  K. 
Sidney,  John  Phillip  Sousa,  Rudy  Vajt- 
lee  and  Eddie  Cantor.  He  met  ever:* 
one  of  the  four,  thanks  to  his  fiddle. 

A  dozen  years  ago,  a  young  Russian 
fellow  who  had  come  to  America  to 
make  his  fortune  was  making  it,  in  a 
small  way,  playing  in  movie  theater.s 
in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  His 
mother  and  father,  whom  he  had 
brought  over  from  the  old  country  on 
his  first  earnings,  were  comfortably 
settled  in  Pittsburgh.  He  often  had  to 
go  on  tour,  but  once  a  year,  without 
fail,  he  visited  the  old  folks.  On  one 
of  these  two-week  visits  his  mother 
said:  "David,  I'm  sorry  you're  so  far 
away  from  us.  I've  never  heard  you 
play  on  the  stage." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Mamma," 
Rubinoff  said.  "I'll  see  if  I  can  get  an 
engagement  while  I'm  here,  and  you 


can    come  down   and   hear   me    play." 

The  next  day,  downtown,  he  passed 

the  Aldine  Theater.     He  knocked  and 

was   shown   into  a   tiny   office,   where 

there  sat  a  very  stout  gentleman  with 

rosy  cheeks  and  stern  eyes. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  to  the  manager." 

"I'm  the  manager,"  this  man   said. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I'd  like  to  appear  here,  at  the  Al- 
dine," Rubinoff  answered. 

I'VE  got  all  the  soloists  I  want  in  my 
'  symphony  orchestra."  (The  sym- 
phony orchestra  had  seven  musicians 
in  it.)  "Do  you  dance?  Can  you 
whistle?"  the  manager  went  on  sar- 
castically. 

Rubinoff  had  hardly  expected  that 
echoes  of  his  fame — and  he  did  have  a 
certain  amount  of  fame,  in  Minne- 
apolis— had  traveled  as  far  as  Pitts- 
burgh. But  at  least  he  hadn't  expected 
to  be  treated  with  sarcasm.  His  cheeks 
flamed.  "I'm  pretty  good,"  he  said 
pugnaciously. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you're 
good?"   he   asked    curiously. 


"Let  me  have  an  audition,"  he  said. 

The  manager  agreed.  Rubinoff  sus- 
pected that  he  would  call  in  his  friends 
and  tell  them,  "Drop  into  the  theater 
tomorrow  morning  if  you  want  a 
laugh,"  so  he  hired  the  best  pianist  in 
Pittsburgh  as  an  accompanist  and 
practised  all  day.  The  next  morning 
he  shr>-ved  ifr  at  the  Aldine  for  his 
audition.  Suie  enough,  the  gruff  man- 
ager with  the  tongue-in-cheek  manner 
had  brought  his  friends  along.  "All 
right,"  he  snapped,  "get  up  there  and 
do  your  stuff.    What  will  you  play?" 

"What'U  you  have?"  asked  Rubinoff 
grimly,  climbing  up  on  the  stage. 

"Anything  you  can  play  well,  I'll 
have,"  said  the  manager,  viciously 
chewing  his  cigar, 

r\ELIBERATELY  staring  around  the 
•^  theater  with  a  dumb  look,  acting 
like  a  yokel,  Rubinoff  tuned  his  violin 
clumsily,  as  if  he  had  never  had  the 
instrument  in  his  hands  before.  Then 
— he  played  one  of  his  own  composi- 
tions. The  cigar  went  out,  in  the  man- 
ager's mouth,  and  the  seven  musicians, 
count  them,  of  the  great  symphony  or- 
chestra, who  had  come  in  for  the 
morning  rehearsal  and  were  standing 
around  talking  and  smoking,  fell  si- 
lent. When  it  was  over,  the  manager — 
Louis  K.  Sidney,  now  a  big  movie  mo- 
gul in  Hollywood — said: 
"My  schedule  is  full,  but  if  you'll 
'oTk  fgr  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 

'week  ri\  :?.5ke  ?.  rdace_ior  yau." 

Rubinoff's  mother  had  her  wish: 
Dave  played  on  the  stage,  and  he 
gave  her  the  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
The  second  week  his  salary  was 
doubled.  Then,  after  he  went  back  to 
Minneapolis  and  finished  out  his  con- 
tract there,  he  returned  to  Pittsburgh. 
Louis  Sidney  and  he,  from  that  day  on, 
were  a  team — inseparable.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney was  rapidly  rising  to  the  top  in 
the  show  business.  Soon  he  was  chief 
of  production  for  all  of  the  Loew 
theaters.  Each  time  a  new  theater 
was  bought  by  the  chain  he  took 
charge,  and  Rubinoff  went  with  him. 
The  big  name  which  Rubinoff  built 
for  himself  in  the  theaters  helped  him 
to  win  his  position  on  the  air  today, 
and  that  name  he  owes  primarily  to 
Louis  Sidney  .  .  .  And,  because  it  in- 
troduced them  to  each  other  and  es- 
tablished their  friendship,  to  his  violin. 
Next,  John  Phillip  Sousa.  When  he 
was  conducting  the  orchestra  at  the 
Midland  Theater  in  Kansas  City  eight 
year^  ago,  thp  fiddle  introduced  Ru- 
binoff to  the  greatest  American  com- 
poser of  marches  who  has  ever  lived, 
John  Phillip  Sousa.  Sousa,  even  at 
that  time,  was  an  old  man,  leading  his 
band  across  the  country  for  a  farewell 
tour.  They  appeared  at  the  Midland, 
and  the  old  bandleader's  quick  ear 
caught  the  quality  of  the  young  band- 
leader in  the  pit  at  once. 

"What  I  liked  about  you,"  he  told 
Rubinoff   later,   "was   your  tone." 

That  was  a  curious  thing  to  bring 
two  men  together,  unless  they  hap- 
pened to  be  musicians,  but  bring  them 
together  it  did,  and  the  old  man  and 
the  young  became  fast  friends.  They 
sat  in  Sousa's  hotel  room  by  the  hour 
and  discussed  the  subject  of  which 
neither  of  them  could  ever  tire:  Music. 
And  it  was  while  they  were  discussing 
music  that  Sousa  handed  on  to  David 
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Martha    Raye    And 

h^esrjou   Bernie's 

Ouest   Stars 

In  one  of  the  last  broadcasts  you'll 
hear  before  Ben  Bernie  disbands  his 
orchestra  (see  "Plums  and  Prunes'* 
on  page  11  of  this  issue)  the  Ol' 
Maestro  will  entertain  Martha  Raye 
and  Adolph  Menjou  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,   March  9. 

Miss  Rayfi.  held  by  mai^y  people  who 
should  know  to  Uv  liit  . /.  '..:  _^  *o'"b 
singer  on  the  nh-.  •■■.]■  d  n.nstrate 
various  hew  techniqiK-.-  nn  si.nig  for 
Bernie's   benefit. 

The  nature  of  the  suave  Adolph 
Menjou's  contribution  to  the  evening's 
hilarity  isn't  known  as  yet.  The  rumor 
that  he  will  tell  Bernie  what  the  well- 
dressed  man  isn't  wearing  this  season 
has  been  denied  in  practically  every 
quarter. 

Tuesday,  March  9 
9  p.m.   EST    (8  CST)    NBC 


'Pretty  Kitty  Kelly'  To 
Debut  on  CBS  Monday 

"Pretty  Kitty  Kelly,"  a  nsw  dra- 
matic serial  replacing  "Renfrew  of  the 
Mounted,"  comes  to  the  air  for  the  first 
time  Monday,  March  8. 

The  story  of  Kitty  Kelly,  an  attrac- 
tive Irish  lass  whose  past  is  a  mystery, 
opens  as  Kitty  arrives  in  New  York 
from  her  native  land.  Alone  in  a 
strange  world,  she  pits  herself  against 
the  metropolis  and  sets  about  earning 
a  living. 

Ai'line  Blackburn,  young  dramatic 
actress,  has  been  chosen  to  play  the 
title  ro!,;.  Bom  '■p  N'.'w  York,  Miss 
*'^'i  'Ij^t.  ,^  ^:'ft«it.".n  .'vA:r  ,'«»- J  ^..-,'i^.-.l 
the  ag(-  of  three,^  appearing  with  no 
less  a  personage  than  Lionel  Barry- 
more,  then  one  of  the  first  idols  of 
the  stage.  Later  she  played  in  "The 
Bride  of  the  Lamb"  starring  Alice 
Brady. 

Frank  Dahm,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  radio  work  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  is  writing  the  scripts.  Until 
recently,  Dahm  was  affiliated  with  a 
Chicago  station  as  continuity  writer, 
and  he  was  formerly  program  director 
of  KPO  in  San  Francisco. 
Monday,  March  8 
6:45  p.m.  EST  (5:45  CST)   CBS 


George    and    Gracie 
On    'Hotel'    Program 

When  Hollywood  Hotel  presents 
"Nancy  Steele  Is  Missing,"  new  film 
starring  Victor  McLaglen,  Peter  Lorre, 
and  June  Lang  on  Friday,  March  5, 
an  extra  added  dash  of  something  or 
other  will  be  added  to  the  program 
by  George  Burns  and  Gracie  Allen,  ap- 
pearing as  guest  stars. 

"Nancy  Steele"  will  mark  Mc- 
Laglen's  second  Hollywood  Hotel  ap- 
pearance in  the  last  month.  He  was 
previously  heard  in  "Sea  Devils."  Peter 
Lorre  and  June  Lang  will  be  on  the 
sliow  for  the  first  time. 
Friday,  March  5 
9    p.m.    EST    (8    CST)    CBS 


Lincoln  StefFens  Lives  Again 

The  life  story  of  Lincoln  Steffens, 
famous  journalist  and  writer  whose 
brilliant  exposes  of  the  New  York  City 
political  structure  early  in  the  century 
won  him  lasting  fame,  will  be  drama- 
tized during  the  Men  Who  Made 
America  program  on  its  daytime  spot 
on  Thursday,  March  4. 

Author  of  "Boy  on  Horseback," 
"Moses  in  Red,"  "The  Struggle  For 
Self-Government,"  Steffens  was  most 
widely  known  for  his  monumental 
"Autobiography." 
Thursday,  March  4 
2   p.m.    EST    (1    CST)    NBC 


Earhart  Show  Boat  Guest 


Appearing  on  the  Show  Boat  pro;iram  Thursday,  March  4,  9  p.m. 
EST  (8  CST)  Amelia  Earhart,  famous  woman  flyer,  will  discuss 
phases  of  her  proposed  27,000  mile  round-the-world  flight. 
She's    shown    above    with    Al    Go-^dman,    Show    Boat    bandleader 


Judy  Garland  To  Siirg  Torch  Songs 
For  Oakie,  Goodmcn,  on  College  Show 


Judy  Garland,  13-year-old  blues 
,'^g^.,  '••'-.I  >^'?:-  "^  .  ^  ,->..""-'>r-«l  t■.,iul■"J^t^ 
in  the  motion  picture  "Pigskin  Parade," 
will  bring  her  music  to  Jack  Oalcie's 
College  for  a  little  extra-curricular 
musical  endeavor  Tuesday  night. 

Judy  recently  guested  for  Bernie. 

The  torrid  swing  of  Benny  Goodman, 
in  New  York,  will  as  usual  alternate 
with  Oakie's  gags  and  music  in  Holly- 
wood. Goodman's  "quartet"  —  piano, 
drums,  vibraphone  and  clarinet — 
brings  to  the  Oakie  show  every  weelc 
probably  the  most  authentic  "jazz"  on 
the  air.  Hot-music  fans  the  country 
over  glue  their  ears  to  the  loudspeaker 
when  the  quartet  begins  to  improvise. 

Goodman,  one  of  the  best  clarinetists 
playing  today,  has  three  acknowledged 
masters  of  hot  music  to  follow  him  in 
the  "quartet."  They  are  Teddy  Wil- 
son, colored  pianist  who  is  ranked 
among  the  all-time  greats.  Gene  Krupa, 
often  spoken  of  as  the  best  drummer 
in  the  country,  and  Lionel  Hampton, 
who  does  things  with  the  vibraphone 
that  have  compelled  the  wonder  of  the 
great  Stokowski  himself! 
Tuesday,  March  9 
9:30   p.m.    EST    (8.30  CST)    CBS 


Loesser  With  Philharmonic 

Arthur  Loesser,  among  the  most 
promising  of  young  American  pianists, 
will  play  the  fascinating  "Variations 
on  a  Nursery  Theme"  by  Dohnanyi  as 
guest  soloist  with  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic -  Symphony  Orchestra  over 
the  CBS-WABC  network  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Artur  Rodzinski  conducts. 
Sunday,    March   7 
3   p.m.   EST    (2  CST)    CBS 


McAdoo  Supports  FDR 

Support  in  no  uncertain  terms  will 
be  given  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
fight  for  Supreme  Court  reorganization 
Friday,  March  5,  when  Sen.  William 
Gibbs  McAdoo  of  California  speaks 
over  a  Columbia  network  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Subject:  "The  President  Is  Right." 
Friday,  March  5 
10:30    p.m.    EST    (9:30    CST)    CBS 


^aTF'Dfsney  T5^ 

Be  interviewed 

Elza  Schallert,  NBC  interviewer- 
extraordinary,  will  have  a  round- 
table  discussion  on  March  12  with 
Walt  Disney  and  two  of  his  best- 
loved  characters:  Donald  Duck  and 
Clarabelle  Cow. 

Disney,  whose  Mickey  Mouse  is 
so  famous  that  no  movie  program 
is  quite  complete  without  it,  will 
tell  all,  the  origin  and  the  life  of 
his  characters.  The  whole  serious 
business  will  be  conducted  in  a 
sm.art  and  airy  style,  with  dis- 
paraging remarks  by  Donald  Duck 
as  a  sideline  attraction. 

Fj-iday,  March  12 
10:45   p.m.   EST   (9:45  CST)    NBC 


Frederick  Jagel  Will 
Guest  On  Wynn  Show 

Frederick  Jagel.  tenor  of  the  Metro- 
poiuan  opera  Company,  who  really 
deserves  a  better  fate,  will  make  a 
guest  appearance  with  Ed  Wynn  dur- 
ing his  broadcast  with  Graham  Mc- 
Namee  and  Don  Voorhees,  March  6. 

Jagel  will  sing  the  lead  in  another 
of  the  lisping  comedian's  mad  opera 
stories  in  addition  to  offering  an  ortho- 
dox operatic  aria. 

Wynn  himself  has  threatened  to 
sidle  up  to  the  microphone  and  sing  a 
duet  with  Jagel,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  his  actually  doing  it. 
No  matter  what  the  talents  of  his 
musical  guests,  Wynn  doesn't  fear 
comparison.  The  only  reason  he  hasn't 
aired  a  conductors'  duet  with  Arturo 
Toscanini  is  said  to  be  that  Toscanini 
isn't  in  America! 

In  addition  to  the  musical  extrava- 
ganza, Wynn  will  tell  a  joke  or  two, 
and  Voorhees'  orchestra  will  play. 
Saturday,   March  6 
8   p.m.   EST    (7  CST)    NBC 


Pianist    Myra    Hess 

Will    Broadcast 

On  Sunday 

Myra  Hess,  English  woman  pianist 
who  stands  pre-eminent  among  instru- 
mental artists  of  her  sex,  will  appear 
as  guest  star  on  the  Ford  Sunday  Eve- 
ning Hour  March  7. 

Miss  Hess,  who  began  her  active 
musical  career  five  years  after  her 
birth  in  London  in  1890,  first  appear- 
ed in  the  United  States  January  17, 
1922,  and  has  been/a  favorite  here  ever 
'-'.:>-  thn*  i^-e       f  ,      ,     , 

Alert  to  a  cha.'gmg  ivorla.  .^  ,e  is 
notable  for  her  championship  of  mod- 
ern music.  No  faddist,  her  choice  is 
always  sound,  her  execution  faultless. 
Her  repertory  is  unusually  wide  in 
scope,  virtually  all-inclusive.  Alert  to 
the  contributions  of  modern  English 
composers,  she  excels  in  the  sonatas 
of  Scarlatti,  the  "48"  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and  Schu- 
mann. Beethoven  and  Brahms  are 
also  well  represented  in  her  active 
library. 

"It  is  we  musicians  who  train  the 
public,"  Miss  Hess  declares.  "And 
since  the  public  puts  its  trust  in  .is,  we 
should  respect  our  obligation.  Nothing 
but  the  finest  music  should  be  consid- 
ered for  presentation." 

Musical  appreciation,  in  America  as 
elsewhere.  Miss  Hess  insists,  is  what 
musicians  malce  it. 

The  English  pianist's  current  Ameri- 
can tour  will  include  some  thirty-odd 
appearances  and  will  end  the  last  week 
in  Api'il.  Miss  Hess  will  then  sail  for 
England,  where  she  will  participate  in 
the  Royal  Academy's  coronation  con- 
cert. 

Sunday,  March  7 
9. p.m.    FS-    (S   CST\    CBS 


'Top  of  the  Town"  is 
l-lollywood  l-iotel  Show 

Hollywood  Hotel  will  present  Uni- 
versal's  "Top  of  the  Town"  in  a  pre- 
view airing  March  12,  with  Hugh 
Herbert,  Doris  Nolan  and  George 
Humphrey  leading  the  cast. 

"Top  of  the  Town"  is  a  madcap  tale 
built  around  an  heiress  who  decides 
to  do  something  about  the  night-club 
situation — specifically,  she  decides  it 
needs    "uplifting." 

Acquiring  a  night  club  and  an 
orchestra,  she  goes  to  work  on  her 
premiere  presentation,  which  threatens 
to  become  the  biggest  failure  of  all 
time  until  rescued  by  the  bandleader. 

The  picture   is  a   musical  and  new 
hit  songs  are  promised  when  the  show 
hits    the    airlanes    from    Hollywood's 
Ebell  theater. 
Friday,   March   12 
9   p.m.  EST   (8  CST)   CBS 


Recital  To  Cover  134  Years 

Composition.s  written  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  a  134-year  period — in  1799 
and  in  1933 — will  feature  the  Library 
of  Congress  broadcast  of  the  Coolidge 
String   quartet   Thui'sday,    March   4. 

The  ensemble  will  play  first  the 
Quartet  in  G,  Opus  77,  No.  1,  by 
Joseph  Haydn.  'The  second  offering 
will  be  Paul  Hindemith's  Trio  No.  2, 
composed  in  1933. 
Thursday.  March  4 
3:45   p.m.   EST    (2:45  CST)    CBS 


Prof.  Quiz  On  New  Spot 

Moving  out  of  his  old  broadcasting 
time,  Professor  Quiz  and  His  Brain- 
busters  will  be  heard  for  the  first  time 
in  the  new  spot  Saturday,  March  13. 

Announcer  Arthur  Godfrey  will  con- 
tinue   to    help    the    genial    professor 
demonstrate  to  his  audience  volunteers 
just  exactly  how  little  they  know. 
Saturday,  March  13 
8   p.m.   EST   (7   CST)    CBS 
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Twins,  Deftf,  Blind  and 
Mute  in  Special  School 

Watertown,  Mass.  —  Six-year-old 
deaf,  blind  and  mute  twins— a  boy 
and  girl— began  school  at  Perkins 
InstitutuH3u-l<HH*re  Blind,  wherethe 
late  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Helen  Kel- 
ler's teacher,  was  taught. 

The  twins — Jimmy  and  Margy — 
are  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Allen,  of  Bal  Village,  Ohio. 

Jimmy  and  Margy  were  late  in 
starting  school  because  their  moth- 
er, who  accompanied  them  here 
with  a  nurse,  did  not  know  where 
to  educate  them  until  she  wrote  to 
Miss  Keller.  Their  nurse,  Miss  Bel- 
va  Fox,  will  remain  here  with  them. 

The  tv/ins'  vision  was  obscured 
by  cataracts  at  birth,  December  27, 
1930.  An  operation  a  year  later  en- 
abled them  to  see  objects  but  not  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  La- 
ter they  were  found  to  be  deaf  and 
like  all  children  unable  to  hear, 
they  did  not  learn  to  speak  because 
speech  is  acquired  through  imita- 
tion. In  all  other  respects  they  are 
normal. 

Initial  goal  of  their  teachers  will 
be  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
deafness.  Jimmy  and  Margy  will 
learn  to  hear  through  vibration  and 
bone  conduction.  Then  they  will  at- 
tempt to  overcome  their  blindness 
handicap  by  learning  to  read  through 
their  fingers.  Speech  development 
will  be  carried  on  during  their  in- 
struction until  the  art  of  speaking 
is  acquired.  

Blind  Deaf  Mute  Dies, 
His  Goal  Partly  Attained 

Wantetl  Education  Despite  His 
Handicap,  Leai'ned  700  Words 

LOGANSPORT,  Ind.,  April  22 
f/P). — The  long  battle  for  education 
by  Jess  Listen,  twenty-five  years 
old,  blind  deaf  and  mute  since  birth, , 
was  ended  today.  Pneumonia  brought 
to  a  sudden  finale  Liston's  efforts 
to  overcome  handicaps  that  would 
have  overwlielmed  the  average  per- 
son. 

Constant  attention  of  Miss  Nettie 
Newell,  his  tutor,  enabled  Liston 
to  achieve  a  vocabulary  of  more 
than  700  words,  shave  and  dress 
himself  and  write  on  a  special  type- 
writer. 

At  ten  Liston  entered  the  Indiana 
State  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  State 
Legislature  appropriated  toward  Miss 
Newell's  salary  $1,000  a  year  for  the 
first  five  years  and  $1,100  a  year  for 
the  next  six  years. 

Like  a  normal  child,  Liston  started 
his  education  by  learning  his  alpha- 
bet. He  did  this  by  placing  his  fin- 
gertips on  Miss  Newell's  lips  as  she 
talked.  Within  three  years  he  had 
a  vocabulary  of  several  hundred 
words.  . 
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Hoshor's   L...,oi   o.   i-.ovc 

'    /'  of   Helen   Slelert   aiui    her  t«acher, 

^MIsh  M,ii.i;,iiet  Hoshor,  continut^To  Tie.'un  Ne- 
Jjiaska.  a  sliiiiift&y.lj^bt  .in  a  naughty  won^T**^ 

Three  years  ago  when  Ncbraskans  learned  of 
the  dark  plight  of  deaf  and  blind  little  Helen 
they  quickly  subscribed  the  funds  to  send  her 
away  to  a  school  which  would  so  teach  her  that 
her  life  would  become  an  experience  enriched 
by  knowledge,  communication,  and  sensation  of 
the  good  and  the  beautiful,  instead  of  an  area 
of  darknops  in  which  she  would  be  6nly  an 
Imprisoned  entity. 

To  make  that  possible  it  was  necessary  to  find 
someone  who  would  be  devoted,  whole-heartedly, 
to  the  instruction  of  Helen.  That  someone  must 
possess  infinite  patience  and  infinite  love.  Miss 
Hoshor  was  found  and  she  accompanied  Helen 
to  the  eastern  school,  learning  for  and  with  her, 
surrounding  the  child  with  the  blessings  of  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy.  After  two  years  in 
the  east  the  state  provided  for  another  year  in 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City,  where 
teacher  and  pupil  continued  their  prc^reaa  to- 
gether. 

And  now,  in  recognition  of  Miss  Hoshor's 
work,  the  New  York  Institute  for  Education  of 
the  Blind  has  given  a  year's  scholarship  there  for 
child  and  teacher.  It  means  still  wider  horizons 
for  the  little  girl  who  was  so  sorely  stricken  by 
illness.  It  means  more  work,  but  also  larger  op- 
portunity for  her  teacher  to  guide  the  child  more 
skillfully  along  the  path  of  knowledge. 

So  a  good  deed  grows,  in  widening  circles. 
Those  who  made  possible  Helen's  first  faltering 
steps  out  of  darkness  into  light  will  rejoice. 
And  they  will  join  in  appreciation  of  Miss  Hos- 
hor's splendid  service,  a  service  of  kindness,  un- 
selfish loyalty  and  inspiration  to  all  others. 
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DEAF,  BLIND 
GIE  STUDENT 

15- Year-Old   Texas    Miss 

Enrolls    at   Pei^kins 

Institution 

Fifteen-year-old  Dovie  Mae  Yo- 1 
cum,  who  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  I 
foui'  years  ago,  but  retained  her  | 
speech     and     developed     her     own  I 

touch"  system  to  keep  in  com- 
munication with  the  world,  arrived 
here  today  from  Silverton,  Texas,  to 
:  become  a  student  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School 
I  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown. 
[  The  school  now  has  the  largest 
aggregation  of  doubly-handicapped 
children  ever  believed  gathered  in 
one  institution.  There  are  15  en- 
rollees  now  being  instructed  at  the 
school. 

When  Miss  Yocum  wants  to  know 
something  she  asks  a  question,  fol- 
lowed by  the  command  "Hit  me." 
If  she  is  uncertain  as  to  the  day 
she  says  "If^lhis  is  Friday,  hit  me." 
Miss  Yocum  was  brought  to  Boston 
by  Supt.  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Allen  of  the 
Texas  School  fo^  the  Blind. 

The  youngest  of  the  deaf-blind 
children  at  the  school  is  4-year-old 
Ralph  Yantz  of  Denver,  Col. 


DOUBLY  HANDICAPPED 
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I^vie  Mae  Yocum,  15-year-olds  Texas  deaf  and  blind  girl  who  arrived  here 

today  to  become  a  student  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Blind.    She  is  shown  with  Supt.  W.  E.  and  Mrs.  Allen  of 

the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Blind      This    is    the  larjcesi   ngsre- 

of  doubly  handiiainied  fhil- 

.«>r  gathered  iti  one  plHie  for 
lion.  AM  work  for  deaf- 
blind  children  bogan  just  one  hun- 
dred years  oKo.  for  Laura  Uridg- 
man.  the  Ilrat  ever  to  be  taught, 
entered  Perkins  on  October  4. 
1837.  Since  then  this  department 
teas  p-own  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world  and  the  Instruction  the  moat 
advanced. 

Dovle  Mae  Is  15  years  old  and 
lost  her  sight  and  hearing  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  Because  she  had 
her  facultieB  nntil  that  age  Dovie 
hai  retained  her  speech  and  has 
built  up  an  interesting  -way  of 
keeping  communication  with  the 
world,  which  might  be  called  a 
form  of  the  touch  system.  "When 
she  wants  to  know  anything  she 
aaks  a  question  followed  by  the 
command,  "hit  me."  For  ex- 
ample, "If  this  is  Friday,  hit  me!" 
And  upon  receiving  a  tap  she  is 
conteDt  with  the  information  sup- 
plied. Dovie  was  brought  from 
her  home  in  SiUerton,  Texas,  by 
Mr.  W-  E.  Allen,  head  of  the  Texas 
gchocl  for  the  Blind. 

Two  other  deaf-blind  pupils  have 
4ieen  admitted  to  Perkins  this  year. 
Gloria  Shipman  was  brought  from 
her  home  in  Cape  Girardeau.  Mis- 
souri, by  her  father  earlicf  in 
the  week.  She  is  nine  years  old. 
Four-year-old  Ralph  Gantz  arrived 
from  Denver,  Colorado,  last  Sun- 
day. Nether  of  these  children  has 
learned  to  talk  and  the  develop- 
ment of  speech  will  be  one  of  the 
llrst  steps  in  their  education.  The 
unique  feature  of  the  program  at 
Perkins  1b  that  children  of  this 
type  can  be  taught  to  speak  and 
to  understand  the  speech  of  others 
without  the  use  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage or  the  manual  alphabet. 

The  other  pupils  in  the  depart- 
ment range  in  age  from  i,.e  seven- 
year-old  Allen  tw^ins.  Margaret  and 
James,  from  Bay  Village,  Ohio, 
who  made  their  start  last  year,  to 
Winthrop  Chapman  of  Redfleld, 
South  Dakota,  nineteen,  who  will 
complete  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion in  June.  Other  pupils  are 
Leonard  Dowdy  of  Sedalia,  Mis- 
flouri;  Carmela  Otero  (t  Newark, 
K.  J.;  Patricia  Homans  of  Louis- 
TiUe.  Ky.;  John  Heald  of  Mlltord, 
N.  H.,;  Annie  Lozo  of  Claremont, 
N.  H.;  Earl  Martin  of  Winooski, 
Vt,  Grace  Casella  of  Waltham, 
William  Zarr  of  West  SprlngHeld 
and  Clifton  8ears  of  Cummlngton, 
Mass. 


Texas  Girl  Enters 
Perkins     Institute 
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15-\  ear-Old      Deaf      an 

Blind  Pupil  Retains 
rV         Speech.  I 

WATERTOWN,  Mass..  Sept.  17 
(UP) — A  15-year-old  Texas  girl  to- 
day became  the  15th  deaf-blind 
pupil  enrolled  this  year  in  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School   for  the  Blind. 

Dovie  Mae  Yocum.  who  lost  her 
sight  and  hearing  four  years  ago, 
arrived  here  yesterday  from  her 
home  in  Silverton.  Tex. 

Because    she    had    her      faculties 
until    she    was    11,    Dovie    has      re- 
tained   her   speech    and    has   devel-, 
oped    her    own    "touch"    system    to  I 
keep    in    communication    with    the 
world. 

When  she  wants  to  know  some- 
thing, she  asks  a  question  followed 
by    the   command: 

"Hit  me!" 

If  she  Is  uncertain  as  to  the  day. 
she  says: 

"If  this   is   Friday,   hit   me!" 

The  15  enrollees  at  Perkins  com- 
prise the  largest  aggregation  of 
doubly-handicapped  children  ever 
gathered  in  one  place  for  instruo 
tion. 
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Blind  and  Deaf  Girli 
Enters  Institution 

P  Follows  Each  Question 
With  Command: 
"Hit  Me!" 

WATERTOWN,  Sept.  17  UP)— 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
SUll!!  iUllUUl  lof  the  Blind  today 
had  the  largest  aggregation  of 
doubly-handicapped  children  ever 
believed  gathered  In  one  place 
with  the  arrival  of  Dovie  Mae  Yo- 
cum, 15,  of  Silvetown,  Tex. 

Dovie  Mae  lost  her  sight  and 
hearing  when  she  was  11  but  be- 
cause she  had  her  faculties  until 
that  a^e  she  has  retained  her 
speech. 

When  she  wants  \o  know  any- 
thing she  aeks  a  question  followed 
by  the  command  "Hit  me."  She 
might  say  might  say  "If  this  Is 
Friday,  hit  me."  Upon  being  tap- 
ped, she  knows  her  question  has 
ben  answered  affirmatively. 

Youngest  of  the  16  deaf-blind 
children  at  the  school  whose  first 
deaf-blind  student  entered  100 
years  ago,  Is  four-year-old  Ralph 
Gantz  of  Denver,  Colo.  Ralph  has 
not  learned  to  talk  yet  apd  that) 
win  be  one  of  the  first  steps  U 
his  education.  / 
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PEBKIBS  PyPlL 
TTLECTI 
S 


Blind    And    Deaf    Youth 

Will  Sail  After 

Graduation 


Among  the  twenty-one  youns  men 
and  women  to  graduate  I'loni  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  fo)'  the  Blind  on  Juno  17,  is 
Winlhrop  C.  Chapman,  totally  deaf 
and  bliiul.  Chapman  is  completing 
the  i'equirements  foi'  graduation 
from  Ihis  school,  and  on '.June  22 
sails  from  New  York  for  South  Af- 
rica where  he  is  to  give  demonstra- 
tions of  methods  of  educating  dou- 
bly handicapped  people.  He  w\il 
be  accompanied  by  his  mother,  Mrs 
W.  S.  Chapman  of  Redfleld,  S.  D. 
and   Miss    Inis   B.   Hall,   head    of   the 

J  Deaf-Blind    Department    at    Perkins 

i  Institution. 

Cliapman  has  been  a  pupil  at  tlie 
Perkins  Institution  for  seven  years 
and  previously  attended  the  South 
Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  is 
one  o'f  the  most  outstanding  exam- 
ples of  the  new  methods  of  rdncat- 
ing  the  deaf-blind  in  that  he  has 
been  taught  to  speak  and  under- 
stand the  speech  of  others  through 
vibration  without  the  use  of  sign 
language  or  the  manual  alphabet. 
Throughout  his  schooling  at  Perkins 
Institution  he  has  carried  on  the 
regular  school  work  incliKling  Al- 
gebra, Geometry.  Latin  and  French. 
He  has  also  become  highly  profi- 
cient in    weaving. 

Having  completed  his  instruction 
at  the  school  where  the  education  of 
the  deaf-b'lind  began  one  hundred 
years  ago  with  the  admission  Of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  where  Helen 
Keller  studied,  Chapman  now  wishes 
to  devote  himself  to  furthering  the 
cause  of  the  handicapped  every- 
where. When  an  invitation  came 
from  the  South  African  National 
Council  for  the  Blind  to  visit  that 
country,  Chapman  gladly  accepted. 
Perkins  made  arrangements  \  t\- 
P4^iss  Hall,  the  leading  authority  in 
ihis  field  in  the  world,  to  accom- 
pany  Chapman   and   his   mother. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  Miss  Hall 
throughout  South  Africa  hns  been 
arranged  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Blaxall, 
liead  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
South  Africa.  Authorities  in  South 
Africa  arc  looking  forward  to  this 
visit,  and  the  Governor  Cienera)  has 
written:  M  feel  that  Mr.  Chapman's 
lectures  should  be  instrumcnttil  in 
awakening  interest  in  physically 
handicapped  people  and  in  indicat- 
ing, the  possibilities  of  de\elopment, 
of  their  mental  powers,  if  ihey  are 
pr/vided  with  suitable  special  edu- 
c4  I'on  adapted  to  their  disabiliiies." 
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llt^iiefit  to  Aid 
Yoiiii^  Deaf-Bliud 


Tickets  were  on  sale  today  for 
an  elaborate  entertainment  to  b« 
staged  October  21  in  the  Evan- 
r.toA  Township  HtRh  School  gym- 
nasium for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Institute  for  the  Deaf- 
Bhnd. 

Governor  Horner  will  deliver 
tlie  principal  address.  Long  inter- 
ested in  tiie  work  of  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Qault  and  his  a.ssociates.  tlie 
Governoi"  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  pUcinR  the  deaf-blind  girl, 
Joan  Higglns,  in  the  institute, 
where  her  development  has  at- 
tracted   nationwide    attention. 

Norman  Ross,  former  swimming 
champion,  and  now  a  radio  an- 
nouncer, will  be  master  of  cere- 
monies. A  famous  ballet  dancer, 
radio  stars,  stage  celebrities  and 
opera  singers  will  appear. 

PHONO-TACTOB  INVENTOR. 

Di-.  Gault,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity psychologist,  Is  director  of 
the  institute  and  inventor  of  the 
phono-tactor,  which  has  taught 
little  Joan,  Chicago's  Helen  Kel- 
ler, to  "hear"  and  speak. 

His  institute  is  devoted  to  im- 
proving the  outlook  for  education 
and  social  adjustment  of  more 
than  3,000,000  school-age  children 
in  the  United  States — the  deaf, 
hard  of  hearing  and  deaf- blind, 
many  of  whom  are  crippled.  He 
<aid: 


dren  Ls  the  hardest  of  all  educa- 
tional Jobs,  the  development  of 
this  work,  is  the  darkest  seeUon 
in  America's  school  picture." 

The  institute  is  in  dire  need  of 
an  Immediate  $6,000.  Such  a  fimd 
is  neie.s.sary  to  receive  a  $12,000 
federal  grant  already  appropriat- 
ed. Ultimately.  Dr.  Gault  hopes 
for  about  $30,000  a  year  for  a 
ten-year  period,  above  operating 
expen,<es.-     He  explained: 

"\Vf  must  enlarge  our  small 
laboratory  now  housed  at  the  iini- 
versit.v.  We  need  equipment  lo 
enter  »lt  phases  of  educatiuir  th«»e 
handi<'apped  children.  V\'e  al.v> 
need  to  enlarge  our  experimental 
school. 

WANTS  TO  HELP  MORE. 

"I  would  like  to  be  able  to ' 
a«oept  about  a  dozen  children,  5  \ 
or  6  years  old  and  deaf,  to  start 
them  on  an  elementary  education. 
A  year  later  we  could  take  an- 1 
other  group,  and  carry  both  I 
through  a  ten-year  course."  ' 

The  Institute,  hampered  by  lack 
of  funds,  now  is  educating  six 
youngsters.  Two  are  deaf -blind, 
one  of  these  is  crippled ;  the  oth- 
ers are  deaf. 

Mrs.  Guy  M.  Pelton  is  ticket 
chairman  for  the  benefit  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  John  R.  Merriman 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pearson  will  mak'' 
up    a    list    of    p-'-tr-  '^d    n?' 
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^NLY  PEAF-BLIND  PIANIST  TO^ 
fVE  CONCERTS  HERE^NDAY 


HELEN  MAY  MARTIN 


World's  only  deaf-blind  pianist  who  will  appear  in  concert  twice 
Sunday  at  the  First  Christian  church,  at  5  and  again  at  7:30  p.  m. 


;  Helen  May  Martin,  the  only  deaf- 
blind  pianist  in  the  world,  Is  to  ap- 
pear in  two  recitals  here  Sunday. 
Miss  Martin  will  play  at  5  p.  m.,  and 
again  at  7:30  p.  m.  at  the  First 
Christian  church.  She  will  be  accom- 
panied to  Colorado  Springs  by  her 
Inother  and  teacher,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mar- 
Jin. 

'(  Robert  Ripley  learned  that  Miss 
(Vlartln  played  Chopin  and  Bizet  on 
ihe  piano  and  invited  her  to  ap- 
t>ear  on  one  of  his  radiocasts  in 
New  York  in  1936.  She  has  appeared 
in  many  churches  and  on  civic  music 
ftssociation  programs  thruout  the  na- 
tion. Her  repertoire  consists  not  of 
|i  few  memorized  selections  but  of 
more  than  afl^Hplassical  compositions 
which  are^layed  as  the  the  artist 
iwere  und^  no  physical  handicap. 


Music  leaders  of  the  world  have 
marveled  at  her  accomplishment.  Ig- 
nace  Jan  Paderewski  said  of  Miss 
Martin,  "In  all  the  world  I  do  not 
know  of  a  musician  who  has  over- 
come such  tremendous  hahdicaps  as 
Miss  Martin." 

Helen  Keller  said:  "She  is  not  a 
'second'  to  me,  for  she  has  done 
what  I  could  never  do;  she  has  made 
of  herself  an  accomplished  musician. 
She  is  the  most  accomplished  deaf 
and   blind  person   in  the  world." 

Miss  Martin  is  now  on  tour  ap- 
pearing before  clubs,  colleges, 
schools,  parent-teacher  associations 
and  other  interested  groups. 

A  collection  taken  at  the  con- 
certs goes  to  the  American  Brother- 
hood for  the  Blind  with  headquarters 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.  Jf 
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BLIND.  DEAF  YOUTH 
ENDS  WORLD  TOUR 

Perkins     Graduate,     Visiting 
Hub,  Tells  Experiences 

Although  bhnd  and  deaf,  23-year- 
old  Wlnthrop  Chapman  has  found 
partial  recompense  in  four  months 
since  graduation  from  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, Watertown. 

The  treasures  of  two  continents, 
seen  by  many  tourists,  but  seldom 
touched,  have  passed  through  his 
sensitive  fingers,  handfuls  of  dia- 
monds at  the  Kimberly  mines,  South 
Africa,  and  fragile  historic  relics  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

"Tad"  Chapman,  first  boy  with  the 
double  handicap  to  graduate  from 
the  institute,  visited  school  mates 
and  instructors  in  Watertown  and 
granted  an  Interview  to  a  Traveler 
reporter  before  returning  to  his 
home  in  Redfield,  South  Dakota.  He 
has  been  on  a  tour  of  instruction  in 
vocational  education  for  the  blind 
in  which  he  spoke  to  more  than  20,- 
000  persons  throughout  South 
Africa. 

"I  enjoyed  going  among  the  na- 
tives," he  said,  "and  helping  to  find 
something  for  them  to  do,  because 
it  is  terrible  to  live  In  ignorance  and 
have  nothing  to  do." 

Chapman  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Bloxall,  founder 
of  several  institutions  for  blind  na- 
tives of  Africa. 

He  was  accompanied  to  Africa  by 
his  mother  and  by  Miss  Inez  B. 
Hall,  his  instructor  during  eight 
years  and  now  director  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  deaf  blind  at 
Perkins  Institute.  They  gave  three 
lectures  a  day  to  missionaries  and 
instructors  during  which  Mr.  Chap- 
man demonstrated  "hearing"  by 
placing  his  finger  tips  on  a  speakers 
cheek.  He  can  also  play  the  piano 
typewrite,  and  weave  by  touch.    ' 
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DEAf-BLIND  PUPILS 
ENROLL  AT  SCHOOL 

Largest   Group  Ever  at 
Perkins  Institution 


WATERTOWN,  Sept  18— Dovie 
Mae  Yocum,  15-year-old  deaf-blind 
girl  from  Texas,  enrolled  this  week 
at  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  to 
make  the  largest  group  of  doubly 
handicapped  children  ever  gathered 
together  for  instruction. 

All  such  instruction  started  here 
just  100  years  ago,  when  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  first  ever  to  be  taught, 
entered  Perkins  Oct  4,  1837. 

Dovie  Mae  lost  her  sight  and 
hearing  four  years  ago  but  retains 
her  power  of  speech.  She  has  con- 
cocted an  unusual  way  of  communi- 
cating with  others  that  is  a  form  of 
the  "touch"  system.  For  instance, 
she  will  say,  "If  this  is  Friday,  hit  I 
me!"  Receiving  a  tap,  she  is  con- 1 
tented  with  the  ansv.'er. 

She  was  brought  here  from  her 
home  in  Silverton,  Tex,  by  W.  E. 
Allen,  head  of  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind.  Two  other  deaf-blind 
pupils  have  been  admitted  this  year. 
Gloria  Shipman  comes  from  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo,  and  is  9  years  old. 
Four-year-old  Ralph  Gantz  arrived 
Sunday  from  Denver,  Colo.  Neither 
of  these  children  has  learned  to  talk 
and  this  will  form  the  first  part 
of  their  instruction. 

A  feature  of  Perkins'  method  is 
that  children  of  this  type  can  be 
taught  to  speak  and  understand  the 
speech  of  others  without  the  use  of 
the  sign  language  or  the  manual 
alphabet. 
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Ijniversity  scientists       \ 
To  Train  Blind  Mute,  8 

Multitactor  To  Be  Used  on 
Girl  in  Northwestern  Tests 
CHICAGO,  Oct,  11  (/P).— Prepara- 
tions were  made  today  by  North- 
western University  psychologists  for 
the  arrival  next  Saturday  of  Helen 
Stackstedter,  eight-year-old  blind 
mute,  whom  they  hope  to  teach  to 
walk,  feed  herself  and  perhaps  talk. 
.A  new  three-fingered  multitactor,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Louis  D.  Goodfellow, 
of  the  university  faculty,  will  be 
used  to  teach  the  girl,  he  and  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Gault,  psychology  profes- 
sor, said. 

Dr.  Gault  said  the  girl  was  chosen 
because  all  faculties  the  multitactor 
was  expected  to  bring  into  activity 
[lay  dormant  in  her.  Helen  and  her 
I  parents  will  be  cared  for.  Dr.  Gault 
I  said,  by  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf- 
!  Blind. 

!     The    multitactor    was    developed 
from  ,  the  phonotactor,  invented  by 
i  Dr.    Gault.    The    latter    instrument 
transmits  tones  to  the  patient's  fln- 
,  gers  through  a  single  vibrator.    In 
i  the  multitactor,  where,  similarly,  the 
sense  of  touch   takes  the  place  of 
sound,  three  fingers  carry  the  vibra- 
tions of  words  spoken  into  a  micro- 
phone. 

Dr.  Gault  and  Dr.  Goodfellow  said 
that,  although  Helen  will  never  be 
able  to  see,  they  hoped  to  give  her 
a  voice  as  she  acquires  ability  to 
translate  touch  into  sound.  This 
translation  of  the  two  senses,  they 
said,  would  bring  to  her  mind  the 
ability  to  direct  movements  of  her 
body.  .| 
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Education  of  Ueaf- Blind 

Children  ToldtoClubmen 

— < 

%hM  »iieni«.'  is  doinR  for  Iho  edil-  "After  the  child  has  learned  to 
catVn  6f  denf-blind  children  and  understand  fairly  well  the  meanins 
the  progress  it  has  made  in  recent  of  words  spoken  through  the  pho- 
years  wn.<  related  to  members  of  notacter  he  is  tauRhtlhow  to  speak 
the  Gary  Optimist  club  at  a  dinner  these  words, "  Dr.  Cra^e  said  "They  | 


can  utter  sounds  but  are  not  capa- 
ble of  modifying  and  controlling 
their  voices  to  the  tone  necessary 
to  speak  the  various  words.  By 
placing  his  fingers  on  the  instruct- 
.,.,,.  .p.  or's  mouth  and  at  the  same  time 
aity.  who  was  unable  to  attend.  Dr.    listening  to  his  voice  over  the  pho- 

notacter,  the  deaf-blind  child  learns 


laat  night  in  Hotel  Gary  by  Dr. 
G«orge  W.  Crane,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Northwestern  uni- 
versity. 

Dr.   Crane   spoke   for   Dr.    Robert 
Gault  also  of  Northwestern  univcr- 


Crane  formerly  was  associated  with 
Dr.  Gault  in  his  research  work  for 
tne  education  of  deaf  and  blind 
children. 

Until  Dr.  Gault  entered  this  re- 
search field  in  1922,  nothing  was  be- 
ing done  for  children  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind,  estimated  to  num- 
ber approximately  2,000  in  the 
United  States  alone.  Dr.  Crane  said. 
Children  so  afflicted  formerly  were 
placed  in  institutions  for  the  feeble 
minded.  Dr.  Gault's  new  method  of 
educating  the  deaf-blind,  although 
still  in  an  experimental  stage,  is 
considered  the   most  advanced  sys- 


the  various  formations  made  ^jy  the 
mouth  and  tongue  in  speaking  vari- 
ous words. 

No  Incentive  to  Walk 

"A  child  born  deaf-blind,"  Dr. 
Crane  declared,  "has  no  incentive  to 
walk.  Fear  is  one  thing  that  is  not 
as  well  developed  in  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren as  in  normal  children." 

At  present  Dr.  Gault  and  his  as- 
sociates, the  speaker  said,  are  ex- 
perimenting with  a  5-year-old  girl, 
Joan  Higgins,  who  has  been  deaf- 
blind  since  birth.  Today  the  child  is 
capable  of  carrying  on  a'  conversa- 


said,  "cannot 
for  the  blind 
for   the   blind 


tem  yet  devised  for  the  teaching  of    tjon     ^jth     normal     persons.     The 
such  persons.  Dr.  Crane  said.  methods  found  to  be  most  success- 

No  Schools  Available  ful  with  this  girl  will  be  applied  in 

"Deaf-blind   children,"   Dr.   Crane   educating  other  deaf-blind  children, 
be   placed   in    schools   Dr.  Crane  said. 

only  because  schools  Plans  were  discussed  by  the  club 
are  devised  only  for  for  a  Halloween  party,  to  be  held 
educating  blind  children.  The  same  Oct.  29.  A  committee  including  Wal- 
rule  applies  at  schools  for  the  deaf,  ter  Tittle  as  chairman  and  Tom 
I  A  child  born  blind  can  be  educated  Conners  and  Henry  Mantz  was  ap- 
'  much  faster  than  deaf  children,  who  pointed  by  President  Floyd  Mayne 
1  generally  are  found  to  be  retarded  to  complete  arrangements  and 
j  eight  years  in  their  school  work."       make  its  report  at  the  next  meeting 

By  means  of  a  phonotacter,  an  in-  of  theclub  Oct.  27. 
jstrument  similar  to  a  telephone,  Dr.i 
Gault  has  found  it  possible  to  teach' 
'  deaf-blind  children  how  to  talk  and 
'  understand   the    meaning   of   words 
■  spoken     by     normal     persons.     Dr., 
Crane  said.  The  receiving  end  of  the| 
phonotacter,  to  which  the  deaf -blind! 
child   places  his   most  sensitive   or- 
gan,   his    fingers,    vibrates    a    dia- 
phragm with  the  tone  of  voice  car- 
ried in  various  words.  . 
Child  Given  Doll  i 
The  first  step  taken  in  educating 
deaf-blind  children.  Dr.  Gault  said, 
is  the  placing  of  some  object,  as  a 
doll,  in  the  child's  hands  and  allow- i 
ing  him  to  become  familiar  with  its 
shape.  After  the  child  seemingly  has 
become  familiar  with  the  object,  the 
instructor     then    speaks     only    the 
word  doll  through  the  phonotacter. 
After  feeling  the  number  and  type 
of   vibrations    through    his    fingers, 
the  child  will  be  able  to  detect  the 
'  word  and  its  meaning  the  next  time 
it  is  spoken   to    him    through    the 
phonotacter. 


il 


Optimists  Aid  qiiiid 


Oal<  Pari-:  optimists  are  partici- 
pating witli  other  clubs  in  the 
12th  dKti'icI  of  the  organization 
to  support  a  plan  or  aiding  the 
deaf-blind. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  Rob- 
ert H.  Gault,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  psychology,  of  Northwestern 
university  and  head  of  the  move- 
ment was  the  guest  speaker  of 
the  club  at  its  meeting  at  Oak 
Parle  club. 

In  the  above  picture  are,  Emile 
O.  Bloche  of  Oak  Pai'k,  governor 
of  the  district  of  Optimists  Inter- 
national (left),  E.  Hart,  assistant 
to  Dr.  CauU,  Cy  Collins,  president 
of  the  local  club  (right).  In  front 
is  Joan  Higgins,  age  5,  who  is  deaf 
and  blind  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  Dr.  Gault's  experimenls  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Money  from  the  university  and 
from  the  American  Institute  for 
the  deaf-blind'  was  given  to  Dr. 
Gault   to   aid   in    the    development 


of  a  teclinic  for  ti'aching  people 
so  afflicted.  Dr.  Gault  and  his 
students  have  patiently  experi- 
mented v/ith  various  methods  to 
convey  sound  and  knowledge  to 
Joan. 

In  the  above  picture  is  one  of 
the  machines  used,  a  phonotactor. 
Mr.  Collins  is  speaking  into  the 
microphone  and  through  the  sense 
of  touch  Joan  is  capable  of  under- 
standing him. 

Officials  of  the  local  Optimists' 
club  are  expecting  to  have  every 
member  of  the  club  contribute  Ic 
per  week  toward  a  fund  to  be 
used  by  Dr.  Gault  in  extending 
his  work.  With  this  money  he 
would  be  able  to  train  representa- 
tives of  other  cities  in  the  methods' 
used.  He  would  make  further  ex- 
periments toward  developing  a 
definite  procedure  to  be  used  in 
the  case  of  children  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind  and  toward  mak- 
ing them  useful  citizens  of  the 
communilv.  ..-<— -~^ 
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Deaf,  Blind  Girl,  Aged  6, 
ik  Second  Helen  Keller 


Little  Joan  Hisgins,  "feeling"  the  voice  of  Isaac  P.  Brackett  through  a 
device  developed   by  Dr.   Robert   H.    Gault. 


World  Joan  Higgins  Has  Never  Seen  Nor  Heard  Is, 

Being  Revealed  Through  Phoned  Vibrations 

And  Study  of  Braille 


;  By   JOSEPH   A 

'  CHICAGO.  Dec.  20  (AP)— A  six- 
year-old  brown-haired  girl  who  was 
&  waif,  both  blind  and  deaf,  is  get- 
ling  a  whole  new  world  for  Christ- 
teas  this  year — thanks  to  science 
fauid  the  patience  of  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Oault,  Northwestern  University  psy- 
uhologist. 

A   NEW   "HELEN   KELLER" 

The  child  is  Joan  Higgins,  some- 
times called  the  "Helen  Keller  of 
her  generation."  and  the  present  is 
one  she'll  remmbr  as  long  as  she 
lives— an  opportunity  to  study 
Braille,  the  language  of  the  sight- 
less, under  the  scientific  guidance  of 
Dr.  Gault. 

Dr.  Gault.  director  of  the  Amer- 
Jcan  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  disclosed 
Siis  unique  gift  today.  Simulta- 
neously he  revealed  that  Joan  had 
ji^ready  begun  her  studies  and  had 
^in  one  short  month —  learned  to 
read  the  Braille  characters  for  the 
words: 

"Wool."  "cookie,"  "apple,"  "milk," 
"girU"  "good,"  "ball."  and  "walk." 

Thu.s  Joan  Ls  receiving  what  many 
educators  would  consider  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  gills 
within  the  power  of  man  to  bestow 
— the  gift  of  knowledge. 


,   RAWLINGS 

Dr.  Gault  laid  the  foundation  of 
her  Braille  studies  by  teaching  her  a 
spoken    vocabulary    of    nearly    loo 
words  in   two  years.  This  wa.s  an.. 
complished  by   use   of   the   phono- 
tactor,   a  device   something   like   a 
telephone    which   he    developed   in 
1937,  a  year  after  Joan  was  brought 
to  his  clinic.  A  loud  speaker  trans- 
j  mits   vibrations   of   the    instructor's 
I  voice,   and   Joan,    holding  her   tiny 
I  fingers    against    the    machine,    can 
I  distinguish    various    vibrations    and 
j  imitate  them  with  her  own  voice. 
I     In  learning  Braille  Joan  feels  the 
I  object  she  is   studying— a   ball,  for 
example — and  the  raised  characters 
— B-A-L-L — at   the  same  time,  Dr. 
Gault  said,  or  does  the  act  repre- 
sented by  the  characters  immedi&ie- 
ly  after  feeling  the  letters.  After  she 
has  repeatedly  felt  the  word  and  ex- 
perienced   the    object    or    act,    she 
learns  to  perform  the  act  or  reach 
for   the   object   designated   by   the 
characters  she  has  felt. 

UNDERSTANDS  APPROVAL 

"'When,"  said  Dr.  Gault,  "Joan  has 
repeatedly  received  a  caress  or  pat 
on  the  back  for  acting  in  a  way  you 
and  I,  in  our  language,  would  call 
good,    she    learns    to    n.ssociate    the 


Ipharacters  of  the  word  with  signs  of 
approval  wliich  she  appreciates  Just 
as  norniftl  pcr.sons  have  learned  to 
as.sociate  the  word  with  signs  of  ap- 
pro\a)  from  tlip  people  around  us." 

Joan  was  only  s  days  old  when  she 
was  found  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
Cook  County  Hospital.     Born  with- 

'out  eyes  and   totally   deaf,  she  re- 

imalned  in  the  hospital  until  1936, 
when  she  became  a  ward  of  the  state 
and  Dr.   Gault  understock  her  In- 

istruction. 

i     Then  she  wa.s  almost  insane  with 

I  fear,  would  tear  off  her  clothes,  and 
be  almost  unmanageable.  Now,  after 
three  year.*;,  she  is  calmly  and  covfr- 
ageously  carrying  on  her  uphill  fight 

'for  an  inkling  of  the  world  she 
has  never  seen  —  or  heard  —  except 
tlirough  the  Braille  and' the  vibra- 

!  tions  of  a  machine.      , 
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Mechanical  'Eye  And  Ear' 
teelps  Blind -Deaf  Girl,  5 


FINGERS  ilRE  EYES  AND  EARS 

Jt>an  Htgsrins,  bom  without  sigrh|t 

to  "hear"  what  he  is  telling  her.         [ 
By  AURELIUS  KINSEY 
AP  Feature  Writer 

Evanston,  111. — Science    may    make 
life  easier  for  persons  who    have    to 
travel  the  path  blazed  by  Helen  Kel-  '\ 
ler.     Miss  Keller,  who  became  blind  j 
and  deaf  afc  the  age    of    19    months,  I 
learned  to  make  vibrations  take  the  j 
place  of  eyes  and  ears.     She  learned 
by    touching    a    speaker's    lips    and  | 
throat. 

In  Evanston  there's  a  5-year-old 
girl,  Joan  Higgins,  who's  starting  the 
same  difficult  process.  But  it's  being 
simplified  a  little  for  Joan. 

Develops  Phonotactor 

Dr.  Robert  Harvey  Gault,  professor 
of  psychology  and  director  of  the 
American  Institute  for  the  Deaf -Blind 
at  Northwestern  University,  has  her 
in  charge.  He  has  devised  an  instru- 
ment known  as  the  phonotactor  which 
translates  voices  into  vibrations. 

The  phonotactor  is  an  improvement 
on  the  touch-the-lips  method,  he  ex- 
plains, because  it  intensifies  and  clar- 
ifies the  voice  range. 

Joan  is  instructed  by  university 
psychologists  eleven  hours  weekly. 
She  sits  beside  the  phonotactor  wiUi 
her  fingers'  resting  on  reeds.    As  the 


or  hearingr,  feels  Dr.  Gault's  throa.t  .  j 

instructor  speaks  into  a  telephone ' 
transmitter  the  reeds  vibrate  from  64: 
to  8,000  times  a  second.  - 

Joan's  problem  is  more  difficult 
than  Miss  Keller's  was  because  Joan 
was  born  without  sight  or  hearing. 

"A  child  born  with  sight  and  af- 
flicted even  shortly  after  birth  is  far 
better  advanced  than  one  born  blind," 
Dr.  Grault  explains,  "because  a  normal 
baby  absorbs  facts  about  his  environ- , 
menf  from  the  moment  of  birth."       \ 

One  like  Joan  must  learn  through' 
touch  alone  such  differences  as  be- 
tween up  and  down,  violent,  impacts 
and  music,  the  elusiveness  of  curved 
surfaces  and  other  things  that  are 
quite  confusing  to  the  blind. 

Dr.  Gault  says  the  normal  person 
can  scarcely  imagine  the  deaf-blind 
person's  conception  of  the  world. 

"To  the  biologist,"  he  explained, 
"the  deaf  baby  reverts  to  a  stage  in 
its  embryonic  growth  when  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  thimble  and  had 
fishlike  characteristics.  The  totally 
deaf  are  in  this  respect  millions  of 
evolutionary  years  behind  those  who 
hear  normally." 


TeUs  How  Deaf-Blind 
Girl  Is  Able  to  Hear 


Dr.  Gault. 


Joan  was  born  blind  and  deaf. 
Now  at  the  age  of  5  she  is  a  sturdy  ■ 
energetic  child 
who  has  been 
pains  t  a  k  i  n  gly 
trained  by  Dr. 
Robe;:t  Harvey 
Gault,  professor 
of  psychology  of 
Northw  e  s  t  e  r  n 
University  tout-; 
ter  some  forty 
words,  and  to 
take  care  of  a 
few  of  her  wants. 
Ordinary 
methods  could 
not  be  used  with 
this  child  who 
started  in  the 
world  with  a 
greater  handicap  than  that  of  Helen 
Keller.  Helen  Keller  at  least  heard 
and  saw  for  one  year,  and  had  par- 
ents who  could  work  with  her.  Joan, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  abandoned 
in  a  Chicago  hospital,  and  her  par- 
entage is  unknown. 

Before  Dr.  Gault  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Gov.  Horner  of  Illinois 
had  placed  Joan  in  a  foster  home 
and  began  her  training  her  only 
occupation  was  to  rock  vigorously  in 
a  child's  chair.  She  lived  in  a  world 
of  darkness  and  silence. 

To  illustrate  the  little  girl's  dif- 
ficulties Dr.  Gault  explained  in  an 
interview  today  that  when  she  drops 
an  object  she  knows  only  that  it 
is  gone.  A  glass  may  fall  to  the 
floor  and  break,  but  she  would  not 
associate  the  broken  fragments  on 
the  floor  with  the  object  which  she 
had  dropped,  for  she  neither  saw 
nor  heard  it  fall  or  break. 

One  of  the  most  important  in- 
struments in  the  training  of  Joan 
is  a  phonotactor,  a  machine  devised 
by  Dr.  Gault.  By  placing  her  fin- 
gers against  its  vibrator  she  feels  j 
the  sound,  and  has  thus  learned  to' 
distinguish  words  and  a  few  short 
sentences.  — ■-? 
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Stephen  Cartright  "listened" 
to  Jessica  Dragonette  sing  his 
favorite  song  over  a  national  ra- 
dio hookup  last  summer.  He  is 
shown  here  placing  his  fingers 
on  the  singer's  throat  in  order  to 


feel  the  vibrations  of  her  vocal 
cords,  the  only  way  he  had  of 
hearing.  Floyd  Gibbons,  regu- 
larly featured  on  the  program, 
is  looking  on.  Mr.  Cartright 
died  in  Lincoln  early  Sunday 
morning. 


nicntlon,  the  two  often  worked  14 
hours  a  day,  until  they  oould  speak 
to  each  other  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
of  speed. 

After  speaking  to  a  commercial 
grouj)  several  years  ago,  Cart- 
right was  given  Uie  chance  to 
study  speech  reading  and  to  take 
voice  lessons.  As  a  result  of  that 
.training,  Cartright  became  so 
adept  that  he  could  speak  in  a 
natural  tone  of  voice,  and  regu- 
late it  in  a  normal  way.  He  and 
his  teacher  then  went  to  Europe 
for  a  vacation,  where  he  unknow- 
ingly spoke  over  a  nationwide 
hookup  in  England. 

Cartright's  teacher  married 
shortly  after  the  European  tour, 
which  gave  him  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing the  radio  field  as  a  news  com- 
mentator. He  was  successful  in 
his  line  of  work  and  spent  some 
time  in  Chicago  before  coming  to 
Omaha,  and  then  to  Lincoln. 

Cartright  married  Miss  Irma 
Perry,  an  Omaha  radio  entertainer 
about  two  years  ago.  A  7  months 
old  daughter,  Ann,  also  survive^ 
No  funeral  arrangements  bJfve 
been  made  as  yet.  ^r 


mm  DEAF 


Stephen  Cartright,  l\litecl  as 

Commentator,  Victim  of 

Heart  Attack. 


!      Stephen    D.    Cartright,    39    year  | 
'old  blind  and  deaf  radio  commenta- 1 
" :  rOR  amd^  KFAB,  died  un-  i 
.    at    his   home,    2930    E, 
eaiiv     .Sunday    morning.    He    ap- 
parently  died    of   a   heart   attack, 
according      to      Dr.      George      H. 
Walker,  who  said  he  was  told  that 
Cartright  had  been  suffering  from 
severe  headaches  for  the  past  few 
days. 

Cartright  had  lived  in  Lincoln 
about  a  year,  joining  the  Central 
States  Broadcasting  system  after 
appearing  in  several  nationwide 
radio  programs,  and  traveling  in 
Europe.  He  prepared  his  broad- 
cj4-r.s  from  newspaper  and  maga- 
7  ies   read   to  him   by   hi.s 

h  T,'nblc  to  hear  her  voice 


he  "listened"  by  lacing  his  fore- 
finger on  her  lips  and  his  thumb 
and  finger  on  each  side  of  her 
throat.  He  then  dictated  his  talks 
which  were  translated  into  Braille 
for  later  reference. 

Seriously  wounded  in  the  Sibe- 
rian campaign  in  the  World  war 
where  he  served  as  adjutant  to 
the  United  States  observer.  Cart- 
right suffered  no  ill  effects  until 
1925.  While  swimming  in  the  ocean 
at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  Cartright  sud- 
denly became  blind  and  deaf,  as 
the  result  of  his  skull  injury.  The 
last  song  he  ever  heard  was  Jes- 
sica Dragonette  singing  "My  Lit- 
tle Alice  Blue  Gown." 

Last  summer  Cartright  appeared 
on  the  same  program  with  Miss 
Dragonette  and  she  sang  the  song 
for  him  while  he  "listened"  with 
his  fingers  on  her  lips  and  throat, 
to  get  the  vibrations  of  her  voice. 

After  the  broadcast,  Cartright 
was  awarded  the  errand  award  of 
$250  for  the  best  story  of  the 
month  by  Floyd  Gibbons,  who  ap- 
peared regularly  on  the  program. 
Learned  Braille  System. 

Cartright  learned  his  unique 
method  of  communication  from  a 
retired  social  worker,  who  took  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  him  after 
hearing  of  his  condition.  She 
worked  with  him  for  a  number  of 
years,  teaching  him  the  Braille 
system  and  Morse  code.  While 
studying  these  systems  of  commu- 
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Youth,  Ahoy! 


A  Column  for  Yonng  Men  and 
Women  of  Wish  School  Ac:e 


By  AUNT  CAL 


Handicaps 

The  other  day  at  a  Boston  hotel, 
a  boy  of  eleven  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  may  be  done  to  over- 
come handicaps.  This  boy  can 
neither  see  nor  hear;  yet  he  has 
good  intelligence  and  has  learned 
to  do  many  things.  Moreover,  he 
seems  to  be  a  very  happy  young 
man. 

He  gets  much  of  his  knowledge 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  When- 
ever he  comes  near  an  object  new 
to  him,  he  feels  it  over  carefully 
with  his  hands  to  get  the  general 
shape,  and  asks  questions  of  the 
person  who  is  with  him.  Since  he 
cannot  hear,  he  must  depend  upon 
the  vibrations  of  the  person  talk- 
ing. To  do  this,  he  places  his  hand 
upon  the  person's  lips,  neck,  or 
head. 

He  has  also  learned  to  read  and 
write  the  Braille  system  and  thus 
gets  a  great  deal  of  information  in 
this  way.  The  boy  has  a  pleas- 
ing personality  and  a  fine  memory. 
He  is  persistent  in  working  until 
he  finds  out  what  he  wants  to 
know.  He  talks  well  and  has  learned 
to  sing.  It  is  my  prediction  that  he 
will  make  a  success  of  his  life  in 
spite  of  his  terrible  handicap. 

He  is  fortunate  in  the  expert 
training  which  he  has  received 
from  teachers  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  at  Water  town, 
Massachusetts.  Without  their  kind 
and  patient  work  he  would  have 
been  practically  helpless.  Experts 
had  said  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  learn  anything  because  of 
his  double  misfortune  of  being 
both  blind  and  deaf. 

Many  people  have  handicaps  to 
contend  with.  It  may  be  some 
physical  weakness  such  as  lame- 
ness, or  it  may  be  something  men- 
tal such  as  a  poor  memory  or  in- 
ability to  learn  as  fast  as  others. 
A  person  with  such  a  weakness 
need  not  feel  that  his  case  is  hope- 
less, for  he  probably  has  some 
corresponding  strong  point  to  go 
with  it. 


What  he  must  do  is  to  carefully 
•work  out  a  plan  where  his  handi- 
cap will  bother  him  the  least  and 
where  he  can  take  advantage  of  his 
strong  points.  He  should  try  to 
develop  special  ability  along  some 
line.  Often  a  teacher  or  a  friend 
can  advise  him  where  his  best 
opportunity  lies. 

!  Above  all  else,  he  must  not  let 
other  people  dscourage  him.  Many 
successful  people  have  had  to  over- 
:come  handicaps  before  they  finally 
reached  their  goal.  It  is  said  that 
Thomas  Edison  was  considered 
stupid  by  some  people  when  he  was 
a  boy. 

If  you  know  a  person  who  is 
handicapped  and  discouraged,  try 
to  give  him  faith  in  himself,  it 
will  mean  more  to  him  than  al- 
most anything  else  that  you  can  do. 
So  long  until  next  week. 

AUNT  CAL 
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'Mechanical     Eye 
Ear    Prove 

r        Valuable 
By  AURELIUS  KINSEY. 

(AP  Feature  Service  Writer.) 

EN'anston,  111.,  Feb.  5. — Science 
may  make  life  easier  for  persons 
who  have  to  travel  the  path  blaz- 
ed by  Holen  Keller.  Miss  Keller, 
who  became  blind  and  deaf  at  the 
age  of  19  months,  learned  to  make 
vibrations  take  the  place  of  eyes 
and  ears.  She  learned  by  touch- 
ing a   speaker's   lips   and   throat. 

In  Evanston  there's  a  five-year- 
old  girl,  Joan  Higgins,  who's  start- 
ing the  same  difficult  process.  But 
it's  being  simplified  a  little  for 
Joan. 

Develops  Phonotactor. 

Dr.  Robert  Harvey  Gault,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  and  ^  director 
of  the  American  Institute  for  the 
Deaf-Blind  at  Northwestern  uni- 
Lversity,  has  her  in  charge.  He  has 
devised  an  instrument  known  as 
the  phonotactor  which  translates 
voices  into  vibrations. 

The  phonotactor  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  touch-the-lips  method, 
he  explains,  because  it  intensifies 
and  clarifies  the  voice  range. 

Joan  is  instructed  by  university 
psychologists  11  hrs.  weekly.  She 
sits  beside  the  phonotactor  with 
her  fingers  resting  on  reeds.  As 
the  instructor  speaks  into  a  teler 
phone  transmitter  the  reeds  vi- 
brate from  64  to  8,000  times  a 
I  second. 

Problem    Is   Complicated. 

Joan's  problem  is  more  difficult 
than  Miss  Keller's  was  because 
Joan  was  born  without  sight  or 
hearing. 

"A  child  born  with  sight  and 
afflicted  even  shortly  after  birth  is 
far  better  advanced  than  one  born 
blind,"  Dr.  Gault  explains,  "be- 
cause a  normal  baby  absorbs  fact", 
about  his  environment  from  the 
moment  of  birth." 

One  like  Joan  must  learn 
through  touch  alone  such  differ- 
ence.s  as  between  up  and  dowo, 
violent  impacts  and  music,  the 
jelusiveness  of  curved  surfaces  and 
other  things  that  are  quite  con- 
fusing to  the  blind. 

Dr.  Gault  says  the  normal  per- 
son can  scarcely  imagine  the  deaf- 
blind  person's  conception  of  the 
world. 


"To  tho  biologist,"  he  explained, 
"the  deaf  baby  reverts  to  n  stagp) 
in  its  embryonic  growth  when  it 
was  about  tho  size  of  a  thimble 
and  had  fishlike  characteristics. 
The  totally  deaf  are  in  this  respect 
millions  of  evolutionary  years  be- 
hind those  who  hear  normally." 
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Vibrations  and  Learning 

The  deaf-blind  converse  by  touch.  The 
"speaker"  may  make  rapid  finger  move- 
ments in  the  "hstener's"  cupped  hand  or 
draw  letters  on  his  outstretched  palm. 
Or  the  listener  may  place  his  fingertips 
on  the  speaker's  lips.  The  partly  afflicted 
uses  earphones  or  a  bone-conduction 
gadget  that  picks  sound  vibration  out  of 
the  air  and  carries  it  through  the  skull 
to  the  brain. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  last  week  put  these 
methods  into  operation  in  the  first  school 
ever  built  exclusively  for  the  deaf -blind. 
The  opening  coincided  with  two  impor- 
tant dates  in  deaf -blind  education.  A  cen- 
tury ago  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman,  strick- 
en deaf  and  blind  by  scarlet  fever,  began 
her  "touch  education"  under  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe — first  successful  teaching  of  the 
sort  in  American  history.  Just  50  years 
ago  Helen  Keller  met  her  tutor,  the  late 
Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 

Financed  by  private  funds,  the  new 
school's  two-story,  Bronx  building  can 
accommodate  fifteen  non-paying  students. 
It  has  all  the  facilities  for  living  and 
learning — classrooms,  bedrooms,  living 
rooms,  kitchen.  Seven  deaf-blind  pupils 
(21  is  the  age  limit)  iilready  have  enrolled. 
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The  first  school  building  ever 
built  for  the  excusive  use  of  the 
deaf  blind  is  now  being  put  into 
use  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  999 
Pelham  Parkway,  the  Bi-onx,  it  is 
announced  by  Dr.  Merle  E.  Framp- 
ton,  principal  of  the  institute. 

Because  there  has  been  compara- 
tively little  developnient  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  blind,  a  number 
of  new  and  improved  devic^es.  de- 
veloped by  the  institute's  'research 
staff,  are  being  installed  in  the  jiew 
building,  and  others  will  be  install- 
ed as  they  are  developed. 

Pupils  up  >to  twenty-one  years  of 
age  will  be  received  in  the  new' de- 
partment, and  those  only  '  partly 
deaf  and  blind  will  get  instruction 
Tty  metht  ds  especially  adapted  Id 
their  needs.  Though  the  buildth^ 
was  opened  only  a  few  weeks  agd 
and  is  riot  yet  fully  in  use.  the  de- 
partment for  the  deaf  blirtd  Wa.s 
started  last  September,  just  TbO 
years  after  Laura  Dewey  Bi'idg- 
man.  the  first  deaf  blind  perfeoh  in 
the  United  States  in  whose  ease 
systematic  education  was  success- 
ful, started  'her  education  under  J 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  just  50 
years  after  Helen  Keller  met  her 
teacher,  the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Sulli- 
van Macy. 

Seven  pupils  are  now  receiving 
instruction  and  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  fifteen,  the  capacity 
number,  by  next  September.  They 
are  taught  speech  reading,  by  hold- 
ing their  fingertips  to  the  lips  of 
[he  speaker,  and  two  methods  cf 
manual  communicaticn.  One  is  an 
elaborate  and  rapid  system  of  fin- 
ger movements  in  the  cupper  palm 
of  the  "listener":  the  other  a  slow- 
er, but  simpler  method  of  drawing 
letters  on  the  outstretched  palm. 
Reading  and  writing  in  Braille  is 
Iso  taught. 
_  or  those  who  liave  part  hear- 
ing theie  are  earphcnes  which  may 
be  adjusted  to  any  required  degree 
of  amplification,  and  which  may  be 
plugged  in  on  a  phonograph,  radio 
or  microphone  into  which  the 
teacher  speaks.  There  is  also  a 
bone-conduction  hearing  device,  a 
vibrating  unit  which  may  be  held 
in  the  hand  and  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  head.  This  makes  hearing 
possible  in  many  cases  where  the 
earphcnes  are  of  no  use. 

Dr,  Reuben  Reiter,  director  of 
research,  explained  that  cone-con- 
duction hearing  aids  had  been  in 
use  among  the  deaf  for  some  years, 
but  that  the  ones  used  at  the  in-j 
stitute  were  more  powerful  than 
any  previously  developed.  Experi- 
ments were  being  made  with  dif- 
ferent types  of  microphones,  he 
said,  because  a  microphone  that 
carried  scund  to  one  deaf  pupil 
might  not  work  in  the  case  of  a 
pupil  with  a  different  type  of  deaf- 
ness. ^ 
^  Mr.  Reiter  described  a  room,  not 
^et  completed,  which  would  have  a 
"floating  floor."  eighteen  by  six- 
teen feet.  The  floor,  he  said,  would  j 
Trot  be  connected  with  walls,  found- 1 
aliens  or  ceiling,  but  would  actual- 1 
ly  float  on  a  cushion  of  air  in  a| 
manner  which  he  did  not  explain. 

"The  purpose."  he  said,  "is  to 
permit  the  children  another  form 
of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  through  the  tactile  sense.  I 
The  deaf  blind  children  have  a 
highly  developed  sensitivity  to  vi- 
brations. The  floor  floats  and  acts 
as  a  medium  of  communication." 

Vibrations  sent  through  the  floor 
will  be  received  through  the  bodies 
of  the  pupils,  and  with  training, 
they  will  be  able  to  distinguisii 
speech  or  music  through  these  vi- 
brations. Since  the  floor  is  floating, 
no  other  vibrations  will  interfere 
with  anything  that  happens  on  the 
noor.  "^ 

^^kAs    .a    snfU    example    of    wlhat 
'might  be  expected  of  the  floor.  Dr. 
,  Reiter  demonstrated  a  table  which 
could  be  made  to  vibrate  when  at- 
tached   to    a    microphone.     An    18- 
1  year-old  b'.v,  who  a  short  time  ago 
;  was  unable  to  distinguish  high  and 
low   pitch   vibrations,   sat  with   'lis 
palms  flat  on  the  table.    A  teacher 
sang  a    high   note   into   the  micro- 
phone and  then  a  low  note.    After 
a   little  hesitation   the  boy  repeat- 
ed, in  a  voice  he  could  not 


first  the  high  note,  then  the  low. 

There  are  other  similar  devices. 
An  electric  guitar,  set  on  the  table, 
and  played  by  a  pupil,  and  thr;ugh 
the  vibrations  of  the  table  he  can 
hear  his  own  playing. 

For  those  pupils  who  have  part 
vision.  Dr.  Reither  is  conducting 
experiments  in  collaboration  with 
the  General  Electric  company  to 
find  fixtures  which  will  guarantee 
a  maximum  instensity  of  light  and 
yet  so  diffuse  the  light  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  discomfort  to 
any  one  with  part  or  total  vision. 

"Each  one  of  these  things  we  are 
doing,"  Dr.  Reiter  said,  "has  a  def-, 
inite   use   for    a    particular  p3rsop.,-i 
We  are  here  to  find  out  what  al^ 
the  needs  are."  ^t 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  idea  tlia^ 
children  have  to  be  tied  down  to 
one  person,"  Dr.  Frampton  said. 
"Helen  Keller  was  taught  by  one 
person.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  andi 
was  dependent  on  her  until  Mrs.' 
Macy's  death.  We  want  the  chil-i 
dren  to  have  a  normal  classroom,; 
life.  We  are  trying  to  get  away" 
from  the  old  emotional  attitude 
and  put  the  education  of  the  deaf 
blind  on  a  sound  pedagogical; 
basis."  I 
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:15 — ^Uncle  Ezra's  Radio  Station 
(NBC)  fc 

;30 — Jim    Healey.    News    Commematcr 

:45 — Vic    Arden's    Orchiestra 

:00 — Lucille  Manners.  Soprano  and 
Franlc  Blaclc's  Orch.   (NBC) 

:30 — WGY    Farm    Forum 

:00— Waltz  Time  With  Frank  Munn 
(NBS) 

:30 — A.  L.  Alexander's  True  Stories 
(NBC) 

:00— The  First   Nighter   (NBC) 

:30 — Jimmy  Fidlrr's  Hollywood  Gos- 
sip   (NBC) 

:45 — Dorothy  Tliompson.  Commentator 
(NBC) 

:00— News   Reports 

:05 — Melody    Time 

:15 — iVIoana   Hawaiians 

:30— The  Music  You  Want  When  You 
Want   It 

;00  mid. — Gene  Beecher's   Orchestra 

:30— Happy  Felton's  Orch.   (NBC) 

:aO— WGY   Sign   Off 


the  unii.<;uaiiy  !  1(511  [jriv-t-iiLage  o 
Vcimonters  of  middle  age  an 
older.  The  cancer  control  societ 
has  reported  that  most  cancers  cc 
cur  between  the  ag-\s  of  35  and  71 
with  by  far  the  large.'-.t  number  i 
the  fi5  to  75  age  classification. 

Dr.  Dalton's  report  indic;ito 
that  278,  the  largest  propcrtion  < 
t'ne  560  persons  who  died  of  th 
di.'-easc  in  V?rmont  in  1937,  wet 
afflicted  witli  cancer  and  otht 
malignant  tumors  cf  the  digestiy 
tract  and   peiitoneum. 

Physicians  report  a  high  degre 
of  cancer  curability  in  its  earl 
stages,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  ths 
,th2  .curability  rate,  of  cancer-J:v? 
doubled  in  the  past  15  years,  .fig 
Aires  released  by  the  cancer  societ 
indicate  that  the  number  of  case 
is  increasing  faster  than  advance 
lih    its  diagnosis  and   treatment. 

Ccrtcentrating  on  the  importanc 
of  diagnosing  and  treating  cance 
In  its  early  stages,  the  State  Medi 
cal  Society  is  cooperating  with  th 
cancer  society  in  an  educationj 
program.  The  State  Division  ; 
headed  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Bail  of  Rul 
land.  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Adams  c 
Waterbury  is  commander  of  Ih 
Vermont  Women's  Field  Arm; 
composed  cf  local  units  throughoi 
the  state  which  are  engaged  in  a 
enlistment  campaign  to  promote  th 
educational  program. 

Dr.  Ball  reports  80  or  90  per  cer 
curability  in  the  first  stage  of  can 
cer;  50  per  cent  in  stage  two:  15  pe 
cent  in  stage  three  and  only  th 
possibility  of  prolonging  life  tem 
porarily  in  stage  fcur,  as  an  indi 
cation  of  the  importance  of  earl 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 


'iSk 


Cannon,  First  Foundry  Product 

One  of  the  first  products  from 
Denver's  first  iron  foundry  was  a 
two-inch  cannon,  used  to  fight  In- 
dians. 


MANY  NEVER 
■^SUSPECT  CAUSER 


^' 


Hollywood  -  _Mi 

Sights  and  Sounds 

(By  Robbin  Coons) 

Hollywood,  March  17  (/?>)— In  th' 
movie  poker  game  a  pair  beats  j 
full  house — to  get  a  full  house  inti 
the  theaters. 

That   goes  for    writers,    not    fo 
stars.     The    old    movie    custom    o 
sending   writers   marching   in    pla 
toons     and     regiments     against     i 
helpless     film     subject     continues, 
not    without   many    good    picturej 
resulting.     But   little   by  little   aal 
other  idea  is  spreading.     The  worl' 
of  special  teams — one    writer,    oni 
director — points  to  the  wisdom  o 
the  newer  practice. 

The  old  mass  literary  attack  ha; 
its  uses,  of  course.  A  difficuJi 
subject  with  which  many  mindj 
wrestle  may  not  be  conquered  a| 
at  once,  but  in  the  wrestling  eacl 
mind  may  leave  behind  a  usablj 
idea  before  retiring  exhausted  1? 
the  sidelines.  "The  Lives  of  j 
Bengal  Lancer"  was  undeniably  ! 
hit,  and  it  was  a  product  of  ^ 
many  writers'  work  that  in  the  erU 
there  wasn't  room  on  the  credl 
list  for  all  of  them.  The  four  wt^ 
had  done  the  most  work  got  biU 
1  ing.  ) 

But  in  many  cases,  a  story  tha 
has  had  the  benefit  of  "treatmenti 
by  all  the  writers  on  the  l(j 
doesn't  hit  the  production  stagj 
Too  many  cooks,  or  maybe  thea 
wasn't  any  broth  there  to  begij 
with,  J^H 

b  How  It  Started        (il^ 

^  Director-writer  teams  aren't  e* 
actly  new  to  be  sure.  Not  whQ 
Cecil  B.  DeMille  and  Jeanie  Mad 
Pherson  were  knocking  off  scripfi 
together  back  in  days  when  mol 
scripts  came  from  the  cuff.  And  W 
1933  Playwright  Preston  SturgB 
was  a  novelty  sensation  becauf 
he  wrote  a  complete,  final  scrig 
of  his  own — "The  Power  and  tM 
Glory" — without  even  a  directq 
as  collaborator.  J 

But  since  Director  Frank  Capn 
and  Writer  Robert  Riskin  got  tfl 
gether  on  films  like  "It  Happen* 
One  Night,"  "Mr.  Deeds,"  aifl 
"Lost  Horizon."  the  scripting  sptffl 
light  has  been  brighter  on  writef 
director  teams.  ■; 

The    man    who's   going   to   shoC 
the  picture  works  directly  with  th 
,i  man  who's  writing  it — and  the  re 
j  isults  speak  from  the  screen,     g^ 
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School  Opened 
He^'e  to  Teach 
OiilvDeafBliiid 


First  Building  of  lis  Kimi 
in  Bronx.  Is  Project  of 
Blind  Edurationln^lihile 

7  Fupils  Now  in  Classes 

"Floaiinp  Floor'  Is  IS'eiv  Do- 
^  vice  for  Cnuinnmicalioii 

The  fii'st  school  building  evei  biiiK 
for   the  cxeluilve  use  of   the  deif 
blhid  is  now  bei 
tho  New  York  Institute  for  the  Ed 

Parkway,  the  Bronx 
nounccd  yosterdny  by 
Frampton.  princlpBl  oi 

Because  there 
tively  httle  development 
ation  of  tho  deaf  bhnd,  n  inirabcr 


J^^  Blind  Children  Notv  Receiving  Instruction  in  iVeip  School  Building* 

w 


.  Meile 


of   1 


veioped   by  Hie  Institute* 
Elaff,  are  being  ins 
building,  and  others  will  be  Installed 
as  tliey  are  developed 
Pupil! 


1  be  r 


partmeiit,  i 
end 


I'  panh  deaf 


methods  espccltilly  adapted  to 
needs.     Tlioiieh    the    bujkihig 
opened  only  two  weeks  ago  ii 
not  yet  fullv  JTi  use,  the  deparli 
for  the  deaf  bltud   was  slartcd 
September, just  100  years  attrrL 
Dewey     Brldgman.     the     fir,',!,    deaf 
blind    person    in    the    United   States 
In  whose  case  systematic  eduealion 
was  successful.  Btnrled  her  education 
under   Samuel   Grldley   Howe,   and 
Juat  fifty  years  after  Helen  Keller 
merhef  t««rlier,  the-lale  Mrn.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy. 

Seven  pupils  are  now  receiving  In- 
slrucllon  and  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  fifteen,  the  capacity 
number,  by  next  September.  They 
are  taught  speech  readine,  by  hold- 
ing iheir  fingertips  to  thi;  tips  of 
the  speaker,  and  two  methods  of 
manual  communication.  One  is  an 
elaborate  and  rapid  system  of  finger  i 
movements  in  the  cupped  palm  of 
the  "listener";  the  other  a  slower, 
but  simpler,  melliod  of  drawing  1/;- 
ters  on  the  outstretched  palm.  Read- 
ing and  writmg  In  Braille  are  also 
taught. 

For  those  who  have  part  hearing. 
there  are  earphones  which 
adjusted  to  any  required  d 
amplification,    and    which 
plugged  in  on  a  phonogrnph,  radio 
or     microphone     into     which     the 
teacher  speaks.  There  is  also 
conduction  hearing  device,  a 
ing    unit    which    may    be    neld 
the  hand  and  applied  .   . 

the  head.  This  makes  hearing  . 
ble  in  many  cases  where   the  ear- 
phones are  of  no  use. 

Dr.  Reuben  Reiter.  director  of  re- 
search,    explained     that 
duction   hearing   aids   had   been 
use  among  the  deaf  for 
but   that  the  ones  used 
EtUute    were    mora    pov 
anj"    previously    developed.    Expfitis. 
m^nts  were  being  made  wIlK  differ- 
ent t^■pes  of  microphi 
because  a  micropht 
sound  to  one  deaf  pupil  might  not 
Work  in  the  rase  of  a  pupil  with  a 
ciih'creiit  type  of  deafness, 

yet  completed,  which  would  b{ 
"floating  floor."  eighteen 
feet.  The  flour,  he  said, 
be  connected  with  walls,  louL 
or  ceiling,  but  would  actual!; 
on   a  cushion  of  air  in   a 
which  he  did  not  explain. 

"The  purpose,"  he  said,  "is  to  per- 
mit the  children  another  form  of 
communication  with  the  outer  world  . 
through  the  tactile  sense.  The  deaf 
blind  children  have  a  highly  dc- 1 
vcloped  sensitivity  to  vibrations, , 
The  floor  floats  and  acts  as  a  i"^^^ 

^dlum  of  communication."  ^^L 

f^ Vibrations  sent  through  the  floo^^* 
Will  be  received  through  the  bodi 

"of  the  pupUs.  and  with  trainh 
they  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
speech  or  music  through 
brations.  Since  the  floor  Is  floating. 
no  other  vibrations  will  interfere 
with  anything  that  happens 
floor. 

As  a  small  sample  of  what  mlghl 
be  expected  of  the  floor.  Dr.  Belter 
demonstrated  a  table  which  could 
be  made  to  vibrate  when  attached 
to  a  microphone.  An  elghteen-y 
old  boy,  who  a  short  time  ago  was 
unable  to  distinguish  high  and  low 
pilch  vibrations,  sat  with  his  palms 
flat  on  the  table.  A  teacher  sang  a. 
high  note  into  the  microphone,  and  1 
then  a  low  note.  After  a  little  hesi- " 
latlon  the  boy  repeated,  In  a  voice  . 
he  could  not  hear,  first  the  hlghji 
note,  then  the  low.  I 

b  There  are    other   similar   devices.  ' 

^An  electric  guitar,  se'  on  t" 
nnd  played  bv  a  pupH.  nnd 
the  vlbratlon.s  ol  the  tabk 
hear  his  own  playinc. 

For  those  pupils  who  h 
vl-jlon.  Dr.  R«ltcr  is  coiKiu< 
perlments  in  collaboration 
General  Electric  Company  lo  And 
fixtures  which  will  gun 
maximum  Intensity  of  light,  and 
yet  so  diffuse  the  Ught  that  there 
Is  no  possibility  of  discomfort 
any  one  with  part  or  total  vision. 
"Each  one  ol  these  things  we  a 
doing,"  Dr.  Reitcr  said,  "has  a  def- 
inite use  for  a  particular  person. 
We  are  here  to  find  out  what 
the  needs  are." 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  Idea  t 
children  have  to  be  tied  down 
one  person,"  Dr.  Frampton  said. 
"Helen  Keller  was  taught  by  i 
person,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  and 
was  dependent  on  her  until  Mrs. 
Macy's  death.  We  want  the  children 
to  have  a  normal  classroom  life.  We 
are  trying  to  get  away  from 
emotional  attitude  and  put  t 
cation  ol  the  deaf  blind  on  a  sound 
pedaepgical  basis." 


Tj;>-y^ar.ol.l  Uvlru  Siefrrt.  of  liriderpnr,,  Kch.. 
•rfurli,,,,   ,/j.r,rf   nem,,,,   ,hr   t.carl  of  lur  \l„ll.   ,r/ 

hnndshr  ln;.um.,.,  ,p  ,/,.  „„„,>  ,/,e  ,,rar,  by  , 
Jhr  vihriirif.,,-  h.-,,,^  „n.„i!  c„o„gk  to  ,,n„  ihrc 
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3,  in  Hocke.y  Encounter  on  Garden  Rij 


Goalie  for  a  Kanger  Score 


Johnson  Aims 
At  Perfect  Slate 
InK.C.Meet 


Columbia  Ace  Seeks  IViiuh 
Sprint  Victory  Saturday, 
but    PcBCOck   Is   Threat 

Ben  Johnson.  Columbia's  appar- 
cnlly  Invincible  track  captatn,  will 
1  the  tlircshold  of  equaling  the 
Brealcst  sprlnl  performance  In  Ills 
history  Saturday  night  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  In  the  annual  New 
York  Chapter  Knights  or  Columbus 
meet.  Not  since  Loren  Murciilson 
headed  all  rivals  flfteen  years  ago 
"as  a  sprinter  completed  a,  season 
■ithout  a  defeat. 

Should  Johnson  win  the  eO-yard 
rtasJi  on  Saturday  night,  and  he  Is 
favorite  (o  do  so,  he  will  be 
able  to  look  bnck  upon  the  winter 
of  1038  without  n  regret.  Johnson 
won  eight  consecutive  sprints 
season,  including  twenty-two 
qunlifylng  heats, 

A   possible  siumbllng  block   may 
loom  in  the  form  of  Eulace  Peacock. 


■ho  ■ 


.  this  I 


^  Reaches 
^hii-d  Round  in 
^quash  Tennis 

Hcfendcr,  No.  1  Ace,  Routs 
f  WeiHlich,15.0,15.0a5-3, 
^in  National  Toufpament 

m      By  Fred  Ha^v^'Korne 

Barry  F.  Wolf,  of  the  Montclair 
Athletic  Club,  winner  of  the  nation- 
al squash  tennis  chnmplon.shlp  for 
the  last  eight  successive  years,  start- 
ed Ws  ninth  campaign  for  the  high- 
est honors  in  Ihe  amateur  game  at 
the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  in  Brook- 
lyn, last  night.  The  defending  titlc- 
lioldcr,  who  will  rcUrr  lilr;  third  sue 
^^ssive  challeiicc  cup  il  he  wuis  tlv 
^^Rrrent  tOurn-miciU,  tiipw  i\  bye  ii 
h&  opening  mund  and  iii  ihe  second 
ii*i*i»aiciT(i  r  Pi'^^iSD'h.  of  the 
Cale  Club.  15— 0.^5^.0.=.-:!. 
^lAVolf  Is  the  N*'J'!ieeded  pli 
I  group  of  eicli^tVie  others  being, 
n  order:  Philip  'iLMHore,  Montclair 
i.  C;  Frecicrick^drry  Ryan  Jr. 
ihort  Hills:  Frank- n.  Hanson.  Co- 
lunbla;  Rowland  »:  Haines.  Colum- 
U4;  Willsrd  K,  Rice,  Harvard;  Al- 
le^  H.  Marckwald  jr..  Short  Hills, 
g^Tiiomas  D.    Plynn. .  Piinceto] 


year  Peacock  defeated  the  Lion  ace 
Johnson  had  annexed  the 
Bl  A.  A.  U.  and  I.  C.  4-A,  titles, 
jn's  feats  In  the  last  two 
months  can  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  Peacock  will  find  his  task 
doubly  difficult  this  Saturday.  In 
ei§lit  meets  Johnson  has  biokcn  Ihe 
indoor  record  twice  and  tied  it  five 

As  the,eyflSilof  the  crowd  will 
focused  on  Jupnson-4n  the  eo-yard 

be  transfixed 
Allan   Tnlmicl 


GO-y 

ns,  the  OKmpic 
his  record-bi-ralcing  y 
almost  the  etjual  of 

bettered  the  60- vn 
four  and  Ave  hurdle 


Ponzi  Coji} 
For  5th  i 


Caragf   Seaback  ai 
Also    Register 
in  Title  Pocket 


..By  Leo  WaMntKr:"" 

Andrew  Pon^J.  veteran  ^om  Phila- 
delphia, broke  a  tie  with  Inactive 
Willie  Mosconl  nnd  regained  sole 
possession  of  first  place  in  the  work 
championship  pocket  bllUarda  tour 
nnment  last  night  by  defcaiini 
Onofrlo  Lauri,  of  Brooklyn.  135  t( 
107.  In  sixteen  Innings  lor  his  fifth 
straight  victciy  at  the  Capitol 
Bowling  and  Billiard  Academy. 

With  the  players  within  twenty- 
two  points  of  each  other  during  the 
last  six  innings,  Ponzl,  a  former 
champion,  got  a  break  in  the  final 
session  when  Laurl  missed  a 
blnation  shot  anc)  spread  the  Ivories 
around  the  baize.  He  ran  out  with 

string  of  5.  Both  played  brilliantly 
at  times,  overcoming  obsUcles  with 
combination  shots  and  mianeiivering 
cue  ball  around  In  brilliant 
fashion  for  position. 

Both  missed  opportiinllles  to  end 
the  game  at  an  earlier  Utagc.  but 
ches  proved  disastrous.  Ponzi 
seemed  on  the  verge  ofiTictory  In 
eleventh  Inning  whOD  he  had 
points.  With  the  fballs  well 
spread,  he  scratched  in  a  jide  pocket, 
i  inn  his  count  to.  99  In  the 
foiiowing  inning  and  looked  like  a 
pos'^lble  winner  before  he  ."scrfltched 
in  the  corner  pocket.  Each  had  a 
high  run  of  35.  _^' 

In    the    first  ¥Veffingi 
Charley  Seaback.  of  Bojdii.  scored 


his  second   straight 

bv 

ovcrcomli 

Marcel  Camp,  of  Dei 

.  125  to  1 

n  thirteen  innmRs  Seaback  finish 

;he   game   with    hi:; 

;he'tourney,  ,ni  ■     ■  . 

73.  to  score  hi 

Rlart.s.  In  suii. 

)Bck  in  five  ■:.:■ 

nto  a  fifth  pi;!" 

Jimmy  Cara.^or  \V 

Irn 

1  .  ■..,■  ]->. 

ilso     a     former     titl 

vhclmcd  Erwln  Rudr 

and,    I'JS    ro   C,    in   i 

of  four  and  one:  Allen  held.  .Ih 
h  position.  It  was  Rudolph' 
1  straight  defeat.  For  Kelly  ! 
the  seventh  loss  in  a  row. 


Stein  TJirows  Thunilerhird 

In  wreslhng  at  the  Royal  Winds" 
last  night  Sammy  Stein.  215.  of  Ne( 
York,  pinned  Chief  Thunderhirt 
220.  of  Canada,  with  a  back  drop  Ij 
33:S0, 

Coleman  Pins  Joe  Dusck 

Al:;  Coleman.  205.  of  New  Yorl 
pinned  Joe  Dusek,  224,  of  Omahi 
Neb.,  in  21:52  with  a  body  slam  an. 
shoulder  press  at  Slauch's  Aren; 
Coney  Island,  last  night. 


n't  Bland  a.  cigar  thala 
gets  hot  and  strong  in  the  last^ 
two  or  three  inches.    That'* 
wh7 1  slick  to  ADMIRATIONS. 
They  taste  cool  and  sweat 
all  the  way  through." 
PHILIP  L,  DAVIS,  Cotton  Broker 


<i.,  y^ii: 


ind  Teacher  Instructs  Blind  Pupil 


Irene  Jones,  left,  blind  teacher  of  Braille  and  her  blind, 
deaf  and  sigKtTess  pupil,  Alice  Vick.  Miss  Vick  has 
learned  the  Braille  alphabet  and  contractions  in  three 

lessons. 


S.  L.  ^Helen  Keller' 

•  

Learns  With  Rapidity 

For  several  weeks  Alice  Vick  has  been  entombed  in  her  own . 
world,  almost  without  contact  with  life  outside. 

A  Salt  Lake  City  Helen  Keller,  she  is  without  sight,  hear- 
ing and  speech,  but  like  the  famous  lecturer,  the  local  woman's 
mentality  is  extremely  agile  and  she  has  learned  Braille,  with- 
out being  able  to  hear  or  talk,  in  three  lessons.  The  feat  has 
astounded  teachers  of  Braihe. 


vv  1  .  n  she  was  two  years  old, 
.  k  lost  her  hearing  and 
ontlv  never  learned  to 
speuk.  She  learned  the  almost 
uncanny  manual  language  at  the 
School  "for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at 
(Hfrten. 

Now.  at  41.  she  has  lost  her 
sight,  entering  a  world  of  silence 
and  darkness. 

(Jcneroslty  Aids 
Through  the  generosity  of  an- 
other blind  woman.  Miss  Irene 
Jones,  Mis.s  Vick  is  once  more 
emerging  into  the  world  of  com- 
munication. A  week  ago  Tues- 
day, Miss  Jones,  a  teacher  of 
Braille  for  the  Society  for  the 
Aid  of  the  Sightless,  an  organiza- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Church, 
went  to  see  Alice  Vick,  who 
lives  at  120  M  Street. 

Explaining  the  Braille  lesson 
by  means  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, Miss  Jones  asked  the  new- 
est of  her  35  blind  pupils,  to 
learn  the  first  ten  letters  of  the 
Braille  system  by  the  following 
Thursday.  Miss  Jones  arrived 
for  the  second  lesson  to  find  her 
pupils  had  done  more  than  that. 
"I  was  absolutely  astounded. 
She  had  not  only  learned  the  les- 
son I  had  given  her,  she  was  able 
to  read  flawlessly  the  entire  al- 
phabet and  some  of  the  contrac-  . 
tion  signs  we  have  in  Bcaille." 

Miss  Jones  believed  it  was  a 
record  for  the  learning  of  Braille.  ' 

"Miss  Vick  is  exceptionally 
bright.  She's  the  first  deaf  per- 
son I  have  taught  and  she's  with- 
out doubt  the  most  apt  pi'.pil." 
She  is  aided  by  having  perfect 
concentration,  since  there  can  be. 
no  distractions. 

An  Amazing  Experience 
To  watch  the  lesson  is  an  amaz- 
ing experience.  This  eloquent 
signalling  by  hands  was  as  .full 
of  emotion  as  the  voice  and  the 
eyes.  Many  times,  as  Miss  Vick 
read  her  lesson,  her  teacher 
stopped  the  pupil  to  congratu- 
late her  on  her  prowess.  There 
was  no  sound,  but  it  was  obvious 
that  Miss  Vick's  work  was  only 
slightly  short  of  miraculous. 

Now,  after    three  lessons,    shei 
reads    better   than    many   pupils' 
after  weeks  of  study. 
Miss  Vick  is  41  years  old. 


b,  DeaF,  Blind,  She 
Astounds  Hearers 


Child  Can  Speak  Fifty 

Words  Despite  Her 

Affliction 

(Pictures  on  Back  Page.) 
1  BY   ELGAR   BROWN. 

I  Joan  Higgins,  6,  her  straight, 
blond  hair  neatly  bobbed  and  her 
red  print  frock  freshly  starched, 
sat  on  a  small  red  stool  before 
a  roomful  of  men  who  watched 
her  intently,  breathlessly. 
\  Her  pretty  face  drawn  with  the 
intensity  of  her  effort  as  one 
pudgy  hand  rested  on  a  queer, 
boxlike  device  set  upon  a  table, 
Joan  Higgins  spoke.  i 

The  childish  voice  was  a  bit 
blurred,  as  if  coming  from  a  great 
distance  ^and  indeed  it  was).  But 
each  of  the  seventy-five  eager  lis- 
teners heard  and  -understood  as 
the  words  tumbled  forth: 

"Down  .  .  .  Up  .  .  .  Walk  .  .  . 
Eat  .  .  .  Hungry  .  .  .  Yes  ...  No 
.  .  .  One  .  .  .  Two  .  .  .  Three  .  .  . 
Four  .  .  .  Five  .  .  .  Little  lamb  ,  . 
Good  little  girl." 

BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

As  many  as  fifty  words,  even  a 
few  two  and  three  word  phrases, 
sounded  through  the  silent  room 
before  Joan  Higgins  hesitated. 
Then  the  storm  broke — a  storm  of 
applause.  But  it  brought  no  re- 
sponse from  the  little  performer. 

Countless  other  6-year-olds,  to 
be  sure,  can  say  all  of  these  words 
and  phrases,  and  many  more.  The 
difference  is  that  Joan  Higgins 
was  bom  without  eyes,  and  with] 
ears  that  do  not  hear. 

Thus  was  staged  the  first  public 
demonstration  by  Chicago's  tiny 
"Helen  Keller."    ' 

rSES  PHONO-TACTOR. 

The  scene   was  the  Glen   Oaks 
Country    Club,   Glen   Ellyn.     The 
occasion  was  the  annual  Chicago  ! 
aistrict   convention   of   tne   Opti-  1 
mists  Club.     Joan's  escorts  were  1 
Pi-ofessor  Robert  H.  Gault,  kindly, 
gi-ay-haired     Northwestern     Uni- 
versity psychologist,  who  is  gi"ad- 
ually   leading   the   youngster    out 
of  her  bleak  prison,  and  his  as- 
sistant, Miss  Ketty  Killen,  school 
of  education  stu'dent. 

The  instrument  of  Joan's  tedi- 


ous but  seemmgly  sure  salvation 
is  known  as  a  phono-tactor.  Dr. 
Gault's  Invention,  now  in  use  in 
such  institutions  as  the  schools  for 
deaf  at  Joliet  and  Decatur,  a  deaf 
Clinic  in  London,  as  well  as  his 
own  American  Institute  for  the 
Deaf -Blind  in  Evanston.  ] 

It  is  a  square  box  with  electrical 
cormection  and  a  jutting  oork 
which  is  highly  sensitive  to  sound 
vibrations.  When  the  patient  takes 
a  lesson  her  hand  is  placed  on 
the  cork:  her  instructor  speaks 
into  the  box  through  a  telephone 
mouthpiece. 

FINGERS   FEEL   SOUND. 

Thus  set  up  are  vibrations  which 
are  reproduced  in  the  nerve  ends 
of  the  patient's  sensory  system. 
In  other  words  she  FEELS  the 
sounds  through  her  fingers. 
I  So  far  so  good;  but  at  the  out- 
set one  sort  of  vibration  was  just 
like  another  to  Joan  Higgins,  who 
never  has  heard  a  human  voice. 
Thus  it  was  necessary  to  teach  her 
the  abiUty  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference in  words — and  then  their 
meaning. 

When  her  instructor  spoke 
"jump"  into  the  phono-tactor, 
Joan  was  put  through  a  jumping 
motion.  When  "turn  aroimd"  was 
spoken,  the  tot  dutifully  turned 
around.  Combining  the  vibration 
and  the  action,  Dr.  Gault  hoped  j 
to  associate  one  with  the  other.     ; 

How  well  he  has  succeeded  was 
reflected  during  the  demonstra- 
tion in  Joan's  obvious  understand- 
ing of  her  words  and  her  ability 
to  answer  questions.  Amazing  the 
assembled  clubmen,  Joan  proud- 
ly pointed  to  her  nose  when  Miss 
Killen  asked  through  the  mouth- 

"Where's  your  nose?" 

The  instructor   demanded: 

"Are  you  hungrj?' 

"Yes!" 

"Are  you  a  good  little  girl?' 

Impishly,  like  any  normal  child. 
Joan   pointed   to   herself: 

"Joan  little  lamb." 

Then  her  almost  constant  smile 
broadened — and  if,  at  this  point, 
two  or  three  sedate  clubmen  blew 
their  noses  violently,  there  was 
reason. 

Joan's  development  of  a  sense 
of  humor  recently,  Dr.  Gault  said, 
is  one  of  his  greatest  encourage- 
ments. She  is  happiest,  he  re- 
vealed, when  taking  a  bath;  plays 
and  slops  in  the  water.  She  lav- 
ishes affection  on  a  nonedescript 
white  dog,  her  constant  compan- 
ion in  the  private  Evanston  home 
where  she   lives. 


iDr.  Gault  showed  colored  movies 
of  his  tiny  charge's  varied  activi- 
ties. She  loves  radio  and  phono- 
1  graph,  placing  her  hand  on  the 
I  loudspeaker  to  get  the  vibrations. 
She  hops  up  and  down  when  jazz 
miisic  is  played. 

MEN  HER  FAVORITES. 

She  prefers  men  to  women.  Dr. 
Gault  explained  his  theory  that 
deep  tones  of  the  male  voice  vi- 
brate stronger,  thus  are  more 
readily  "heard"  by  Joan.  She 
likes  to  play  with  blocks.  She 
doesn't,  of  course,  care  for  dolls, 
since  they  mean  nothing  to  her. 
The  Optimists  felt  a  paternal 
interest  in  Joan,  therefore  pater- 
nal delight  at  her  progress.  Their 
organization  has  aided  Dr.  Gault's 
explorations  financially.  And  so 
important  has  his  work  become 
that  recently  a  federal  grant  of 
$12,000  was  received  for  its  fur- 
therance. 

What  comparison  will  Joan's 
progress  make  with  that  of  the  su- 
perb Helen  Keller?  Dr.  Gault  ven-  ' 
tiires   this  answer:  | 

"In  the  past  fifty  years  science  I 
has  learned  a  great  deal.  We' 
would  not  consider  ourselves  very 
progressive  if  our  present  work 
did  not  exceed  that  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Our  Joan  will  talk^I 
least  as  well  as  Miss   Keller." 

That,  of  course,  is  a  positively 
rosy  futiure  for  the  waif  who  was 
abandoned  in  the  County  Hos- 
pital, sightless  and  imhearing, 
when  she  was  just  foiir  days  old. 
The  Optimists  came  back  to 
town  a  litle  more  optimistic,  well 
satisfied  isath  their  flyer  in  the 
stock  known  as  Joan  Higgins, 
Preferred. 
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Finds  Joy  Amid  Darkness 


-Joan  Higgins,  6,  deaf  and  blind,  Chicago's 
tiny  "Helen  Keller,"  to  whom  science  is  open- 
ing a  happy,  new  life — by  teaching  her  to  talk  and  hear.  Upper  left  she  is  shown  with  teacher, 
Betty  Killen.  Right,  conversing  with  teacher  via  phonotactor  as  Prof.  Gault,  inventor  of  devices, 
watches.  Lower  right,  listening,  through  vibrations,  as  teacher  talks  to  her.  Right,  hearing  radio, 
hand  on  loud  speaker.    Jazz  makes  her  dance.  She  speaks   50  words. 


( International 


She's  Starting  **New  Liff^'  at  Age  of  Six 
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CHICAGO,    Dec.    20    (AP)_A    slx-y ear-old    brown- 
haired  girl  who  was  a  wajf,  both  blind  and  deaf,  is  getting 

a    whole   new    world    for   Christmas    this  year thanks  to 

science  and  the  patience  of  Dr.  Robert  H.  Gault,  North- 
western University  psychologist. 

the  power  of  man  to  bestow — the 
gift  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  Gault  laid  the  foundation  of 
her  Braille  studies  by  teaching 
her  a  spoken  vocabulary  of  nearly 
100  words  In  two  years.  This  was 
accomplished  by  use  of  the  phono- 
tactor,  a  device  he  developed  in 
1937,  a  year  after  Joan  was 
brought  to  his  clinic. 

A  loud  speaker  transmits  vibra- 
tions of  the  instructor's  voice,  and 
Joan,  holding  her  tiny  fingers 
against  the  machine,  can  distin- 
gTjish  vibrations  and  imitate  them 
with   her  own   voice. 

Joan  was  only  five"  days  old 
when  she  was  found  on  the  door- 
step of  the  Cook  County  Hospital. 
Born  without  eyes  and  totally 
deaf,  she  remained  in  the  hospital 
until  1936,  when  she  became  a 
ward  of  the  state  and  Dr.  Gault 
undertook  her  instruction.  ^ 


The  child  is  Joan  Higgins,  some- 
times called  the  "Helen  Keller  of 
her  generation,"  and  the  present 
is  one  she'll  remember  as  long  as 
she  lives — an  opportunity  to  study  j 
Braille,  the  language  of  the  sight- 
less, under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
Gault. 

Dr.  Gault,  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  the  Deaf,  dis- 
closed this  unique  gift  today. 
Simultaneously  he  revealed  that 
Joan  had  already  begun  her 
studies  and  had^in  one  short 
month — learned  to  read  the  Braille 
characters  for  these  woras: 

"Wool,"  "Cookie,"  "Apple," 
"Milk,"  "Girl,"  "Good,"  "Ball' 
and  "Walk." 

Thus  Joan  is  receiving  what 
many  educators  would  consider 
one   ot   the   greatest   gifts   within 
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Sees  and  Hears  With  Hands 


DeinoNifrufe  "seeing"  ami 

hear'nii' 
Alice  Viik,  ri^hf,  reach 
Braille  iii/b  her  left  band, 
transmits  it  by  sign  lan- 
guage, using  her  right 
hand,  to  Miss  Irene  Jones, 
blind,  her  teacher. 


Alice  Vick,  termed  "Utah's  Helen  Keller,"  will  be  honored  at  a 

special  lecture-demonstration  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  blind 

of  Utah  to  be  held  in  the  L.  D.  S.  Assembly  hall  on  the  evenmg  of 

March  15,  it  was  announced  Saturday.  . 

Since  then  Miss  Vick  h;is  read  3Rl 


Miss    Vick,    who    has    been    deaf 
fince  childhood   became  blind   two 

(years  ago.  She  is  the  only  deaf  and 
blind  person  in  Utah.  In  recent 
months,  through  perseverance,  she 
■  has  completed  her  schooling  until 
'she  can  read  in  the  Braille  system, 
transcribe  books  into  Braille  and 
converse  in  the  manual  alphabet,  ac- 
jeording  to  her  teacher.  Miss  Irene 
Jones,  also  blind,  and  instructor  in 
ijtah  for  the  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
the  Sightless. 

"It  was  just  one  year  ago,  March 
15,  when  Alice  eagerly  started  her 
quest  to   learn   of   the   world   fromj 
fcjhich  .she  was  shut  in.    Before  that] 
ttie  days  dragged  for  her.    She  went] 
to    bed    by    7    o'clock    because    the 
world  held  no  interest  for  her.    But 
with  her  anxiety  to  learn  and  her 
alert  mind  she  mastered  the  manual 
alphabet  in  less  than  a  week,"  said 
Miss  Jones. 


books,  read  the  current  issue  every 
month  of  the  Readers  Digest  and 
has  transcribed  into  Braille  six 
books  which  have  been  added  to  thei 
library  for  the  blind. 

A  demonstration  by  Miss  Vick 
and  Miss  Jones  of  reading  Braille 
and  speaking  through  the  means  of 
the  manual  alphabet  will  be  one  of 
the  interesting  presentations  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  blind  at  the 
special  meeting. 

Representatives  of  civic,  service, 
women's  clubs  and  religious  groups 
are  arranging  the  plans  for  the 
meeting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sightless, 
according  to  Apostle  George  Albert 
Smith,  president  of  the  society. 

A  central  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  Murray  B.  AI-; 
len,  executive  secretary  of  the  Utah' 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind; 
Miss  Jones,  Melvin  H.  Ridges,  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Carter  and  Mr.s.  Walker  Ken- 
nedy, v^ 
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bungesf  Irfmate  Helps  Guild  Celebrate 


Four-year-old  Rosa,  blind,  mute  and  deaf,  is  the  young'est  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  home  on  Saw  Mill 
River  Parkway.     The  g-uild  today  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary. 


\  25thAnniversaryMarkedToday 
By  The  Guild  For  J^idsh  Blind 

Organization  Aided  Nearly  2,000  Sightle§s  Persons  in 

1938,  Spending  $144,181™Movement  Started  in 

1914  With  A  Fund  of  Ovh  ^500 


Thp  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind,  which  has  its  home 
on  the  Saw  Mill  River  Parkway,  is. 
celebrating:  its  twenty -fifth  anni- 
versary   today. 

According-  to  the  annual  report, 
released  today,  the  guild  aided 
nearly  2,000  blind  during  19-38,  and 
experided  $144,181.24  in  administer- 
ing its  program  to  the  .sightle.'^s. 

Pounded  in  1914  with  a  fund  of 
$S00,  the  guild  today  maintains  the 
only  home  for  the  Jewish  blind  in 
the  United  States;  operates  a  group 
of  sheltered  workshops  and  a  center 
for  education,  and_repll^ationj_at  1_72 
East  96th  Street.  New  York  City, 
and   assists    thousands   of   blind   in 

their  own  homes. 

The  anniversary  will  be  observed 
with  a  .special  prayer  offered  by  the 
Guild's  rabbi,  H.  I.  Duckat  in  the 
synagtjgue  of  the  home,  and  a  cele- 
iDration  tonight  at  the  community 
center,  with  refreshments,  enter- 
tainment and  music  by  the  blind 
men's  orchestra. 
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CHILD  LEARNS  TO 
READ,  THOUGH 
BLIND  AND  DEAF 


FINE   SCHOLAR  DESPITE   BLINDNESS 


Boy  and  1irl  Show  Their 

Progress  and  Stimulate 

Help  for  Others. 


BY  PENCE  JAMES. 
,  A  little  boy  and  a  little  girl,  6  anST 
j  7  years  old,  who  have  lived  in  a 
world  of  darkness  and  silence  since 
jbirth — they  are  two  of  the  nine 
jblind-deaf  children  in  the  State  of 
I  Illinois — are  now  near  beginning  to 
|"see"  and  to  "hear,"  by  a  near 
miracle. 

They  will  never  see  nor  hear  as 
normal    people,    but    througli    the 
magic  of  modern  teaching  methods  j 
a  ray  of  hope  has  entered  their  lives 
in  the  place  of  sunshine. 

Yesterday  afternoon  those  two 
tots  were  brought  before  a  group 
of  clubwomen  who  are  members  of 
the  Evanston  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  the  Deaf-Blia4._ 
The  women  have  been  aiding  chil- 
dren lilte  these,  and  they  asked: 
*'May  we  not  see  one  of  them  at 
least?" 

Joan  and  Jerry  came  in  answer  to 
the  request.  In  the  garden  of  the 
Roy  L.  Davis  home,  2672  Stewart 
avenue,  Evanston,  the  clubwomen 
learned  of  the  wonderland  that 
these  children  have  found  through 
patient  teaching. 

Stirred  to  Promote  Home. 

When  the  women  had  heard  they 
pushed  forward  plans  to  establish 
a  home  in  Evanston  for  the  blind- 
deaf  children  of  the  state  so  that 
they  might  all  be  brought  together 
for  educational  convenience.  Evans- 
ton has  been  selected  as  the  logical 
place  for  such  an  institution  be- 
cause Dr.  Robert  Gault,  whose 
methods  in  training  children  who 
can  neither  see  nor  hear  are  being* 
used  on  Jerry  and  Joan,  is  a  profes- 
sor of  psychology  at  Northwestern, 
University.  *"    "--^ 

Joan  was  brought,  to  Dr.  Gault 
'in  1936  when  she  was  4  years  old. 
She  had  had  no  communication  with 
the  outside  world  up  to  that  time. 
Today  she  is  learning  to  read,  can 
speak  a  large  number  of  words  and 
some  nursery  rhymes,  is  interested 
in  a  number  of  activities  and  is 
growing  to  be  more  and  more  like 
a  normal  7-year-old. 


Donald  Hesson,  blind  student  of  De  Paul  University, 
who  maintained  a  high  scholastic  average  during  his  fresh- 
man year,  is  shown  at  a  desk  as  he  prepared  to  go  about 
his  studies  for  the  coming  year.  He  briefs  law  cases  and 
takes  notes  in  Braille. iBy  astaif  photDerapherj^ 


Jerry,  who  has  been  placed  in  aj 
foster  home  in  Evanston,  had' 
learned  no  more  than  an  infant  un- 
til Dr.  Gault's  clinic  took  him  a  few; 
months  ago.  A  loving,  good-natured' 
little  boy  who  could  neither  see  nor 
hear,  he  was  fondled  lilte  a  baby 
jfor  five  years. 

Learned  How  tj  Play. 

A  teacher  using  Dr.  Gault's 
methods  has  now  taught  him  to  find 
his  way  about  his  home,  to  choose 
certain  toys  on  command,  to  feed 
himself,  to  learn  to  know  each  of 
the  seven  members  of  his  household 
as  a  separate  individual  and  to  play 
alone. 

At  first,  to'  observers,  Jerry 
seemed  an  object  of  pity.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  he  kicked  and  cried. 
He  was  awakened  from  a  sound 
sleep  to  come  to  the  garden  party. 
But  the  more  one  got  to  know  him 
the  more  he  saw  in  Jerry  the  mak- 


ings of  a  fine~boy  WW6  will,  with 
continued  help,  some  time  be  able 
to  "see"  many  things  that  those 
|Wit&  eyes  never  will  see. 

At  any  rate,  the  Evanston  club- 
I  women  are  more  convinced  than 
.ever  that  Joan  and  Jerry  and  oth- 
ers like  them  are  worthy  of  the 
time  and  money  that  will  be  spent 
on  them.  Mrs.  Davis  said  that  work 
in  their  behalf  would  go  on,  she  was 
sure,  and  with  more  interest  than 
ever. 
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Helen's  numbers 


.  she  lias  trouble  after  15. 


A  Little  Girl  Picks  Out  Dress 
She  Can  Feel  but  Can't  See 

It's  Up  to  Dressmaker  to  Combine   Velvet, 
Three  Buttons,  Zipper  and  Lace 


(Reprinted  from  Satorday's  final  editions.) 

"Dress.  Velvet.  Dress.  Vel- 
vet." 

Helen  Siefert,  blind  and  deaf, 
repeated  the  words  over  and 
over,  rubbed  fingertips  up  and 
down  the  little  navy  striped 
crepe  frock  she  was  wearing. 

"Buttons.  Buttons,"  she  said, 
stuck  up  three  fingers.  She 
wanted  three  buttons  on  her 
new  dress. 

Helen,  12,  Scottsbluff,  Neb., 
girl,  who  began  to  "live"  five 
years  ago  when  a  fund  for  her 
education  wag  contributed  by 
World-Herald  readers,  was  in 
Omaha  Friday  with  her  teacher, 
Margaret  Hoshor.  Now  a  ward 
of  the  state,  Helen  is  in  Ne- 
braska for  the  summer  before 
returning  to  the  New  York  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind. 

An  Omaha  dressmaker  had 
promised  to  make  Helen  a  new 
dress.  Helen,  Miss  Hoshor  and 
Lea  Nathan  of  The  World-Herald 
advertising  department  went 
shopping  for  material. 
Caresses  Velvet 

"Velvet,"  Helen  kept  saying, 
to  the  amazement  of  Mrs. 
Nathan,  who  last  saw  Helen  five 
years  ago,  when  she  couldn't 
talk.  Then  she  was  a  restless, 
bewildered,  animal-like  creature, 
aware  of  only  the  things  she 
could  touch.  She  came  to  Oma- 
ha in  a  faded,  cotton  dress,  with 
a  petticoat  made  of  a  sugar  sack. 

The  shoppers  entered  the  Silk 
shop,  which  had  promised  to  give 
Helen  the  material.  Helen  ran 
along  the  counters,  her  fingers 
flying  over  the  crepes  and  satins 
and  tweeds.  She  found  the  vel- 
vet, laughed  gleefully,  caressed 
it  lovingly. 

While  the  clerk  cut  off  three 
yards,  Helen  put  her  fingers  on 
Mrs.  Nathan's  lips  to  "talk"  with 
her.  She  appeared  to  remember 
her  after  five  years. 

She  found  a  zipper  on  Mrs. 
Nathan's  dress,  pulled  it  up  and 
down,  laughed  and  jumped.  "Zip- 
per," she  said,  and  ran  her  hand 
up  and  down  the  front  of  her 
own  dress.  She  wanted  a  zipper, 
too. 

Wanted  T  Straps 

Miss  Hoshor  said  Helen  wpuld 
need  some  new  shoes  to  go  with 
the  dress.  The  shoppers  ap- 
proached Drexel  Shoe  company, 
who  volunteered  to  give  her 
shoes.  Helen  smelled  the  leather 
from  the  store.  "Shoes,"  she 
said,  and  pointed  to  her  feet. 

She  wasn't  satisfied  with  the 


Helen  Siefert  .  .  .  "buttons 
and  a  zipper." 

first  pair.  She  kept  moving  her 
finger,  making  a  sort  of  cross 
on  her  foot.  The  salesman 
brought  out  some  T  straps.  She 
laughed,  wanted  to  wear  them 
out  of  the  store.  T  straps  were 
what  she  had  wanted  all  the 
time. 

She  clutched  her  packages 
happily,  went  along  to  the  dress- 
makers to  be  measured'.  She  de- 
cided she  wanted  lace  at  the 
neck  of  her  new  dress. 

500-Word  Vocabulary 

The  folks  who  saw  Helen  five 
years  ago  would  scarcely  believe 
she  is  the  same  girl.  She  has  a 
vocabulary  of  five  hundred 
words  now.  her  teacher  says. 
Many  of  them  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  her  teacher,  for 
Helen  talks  in  a  halting  mono- 
tone. She  is  learning  to  write, 
can  make  the  numbers  from  1 
to  20,  but  is  a  little  slow  after 
15.  She  wrote  the  numbers 
Friday,  got  the  six  backward. 
Miss  Hoshor  corrected  her,  and 
Helen  tried  again. 

Next  Friday  noon  Helen,  her 
teacher  and  N.  C.  Abbott,  super- 
intendent of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Nebraska  City,  will  give 
a  demonstration  before  the  Oma- 
ha Kiwanis  club.  Until  then 
Helen  will  be  at  Nebraska  City. 

The  dressmaker,  Mrs.  Hen- 
riette  Bonty,  hopes  to  have 
the  new  velvet  dress  finished  by 
Friday.  She's  going  to  try  to 
get  the  buttons,  the  lace  and  the 
zipper  all  on  it. 


One  Good  Trick  % 
/  Deserves  Another, 
Says  Link  Lyman 

Camp  Ashland,  Neb.,  Aug.  lal 
(U.P) — An  elephant  never  for^ 
gets,   and   neither   does   Roy  A. 

Lyman,    Cornhusker    coach. 
"Link"  Lyman,  Husker  coach. 

His  first  day  in  national  guard 
camp,  he  tried  to  sleep  through 
reveille,  but  through  machlna- 
tiona  of  Captain  H.  R.  Turner, 
Lincoh.,  and  others,  he  was 
dumped  unceremoniously  from 
his   bunk. 

The  last  morning  in  camp,  he 
paid  off.  He  went  into  Captain 
Turner's  tent,  heaved  the  bunk 
shoulder  high,  dropped  the  erst- 
while Nebraska  high  jumper  in 
a  manner  which  evened  the 
score. 


Burt  Fair  Is 
to  OpenToday 

Lasts  Four  Days ;  Ball 
Tourney  Feature 


rels    to    carry    water    from   his 
well  to  his  fields. 

Inset,  the  first  successful 
pump  irrigation  well  dug  in  the 
Lodgepole  valley.  Albin  Olson, 
owner,  is  shown  beside  it.  His 
father,  the  late  Nels  Olson,  dug 
the  well  by  hand,  taking  two 
winters  to  the  task. 


s  in  Nebraska 
Flying  Course 

to  a  CAA  flight  surgeon  for  a 
compulsory  physical  examina- 
tion. Compulsory  insurance 
coverage  for  the  student  will 
take  another  $20.  In  addition 
to  the  remaining  $10  (when  a 
fee  of  $40  is  charged),  the 
school  will  receive  an  addition- 
al $20  per  student  from  the  CAA 
to  cover  ground  school  expenses. 
Other    Requirements 

The  college  must  furnish  the 
ground  school  instructors.  The 
ground  course  will  cover  72 
hours  of  class  work,  and  stu- 
dents will  receive  college  credits 
for  their  work. 

The  school  must  also  show 
that    proper    operators    and    an 


(The  World-Herald'B  Kews  Service.)       j 

Tekamah,  Neb.,  Aug.  19— The 
Burt  county  fair  will  open  Sunday, 
1  uu  through  Wednesday.  A  12 
hundred-dollar  baseball  tournament 
will  feature  the  attractions  replac- 
ing- the  rodeo  which  was  discontin- 
ued a  year  ago.  First  games  will 
be  played  Sunday. 

Fair  officials  report  agricultural 

exhibits    coming    in    are    excellent 

•uiality.  Fine  exhibits  of  live  stock 

1 1  e  coming  from  4-H  club  and  calf 

lub  members. 

Tuesday  night  all  live  stock  ex- 
hibited by  4-H  club  members  will 
be  paraded  before  the  grandstand, 
Mnd  winner  announced.  Nearly  a 
hundred  calves  are  expected  to 
be  shown.  Winning  exhibitors  in 
other  4-H  club  departments  also 
will  be  recognized  at  that  time. 

Among  the  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning attractions  are  the  "March 
of  Mirth  Revue,"  a  novelty  stage 
band,  dance  teams,  a  troupe  of 
trapeze  performers  and  tumblers, 
and  educated  pony  acts.  A  bal- 
loon ascension  will  be_ staged  every 
afternoon. 

Monday  is  children's  day,  when 
all  children  of  grade  school  age 
will  be  admitted  free. 
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THEilRST  OF  ITS  KIND 


Experimental    Deaf-Blind 

C        Establishment.  " 

IROGATE    EXAMPLE    MAY    BE 
FOLLOWED.  ; 


Harrogate  and  District  Society  for  the 


Tile  rx  per  I  mental  establishment 
■uTOgaic.  to  meet  the  problem  ol 


ectitiK  In  Harrogate 


imptctely  blind  unci  oontptctely 
■at.  So  many  Imagine  llmt  the 
Ind  arc  niyaterlouoly  compen- 
.tcil  loL'  tiKtr  lock  01  eight.    I 

1  tho  part  of  the  general  public 
I  tho  tragedy  of  the  dcaf- 
Ind  can  only  bo  cxplajrod  by  the  I 


mpl<-l. 


f  the' 
sight 


I   Double   DUabllll). 


have  Irelleved  Uiet  the 


Hodges  a  Eld  that 
from  County  Aid 
hurst  to  defray  U 


grant    ol 

Counotl.  a 
blind  had 


Remarking  on  the  great  credit 
reflecting  on  the  National  Inatitule 
of  tho  Blind  he  said  that  they  had 


She  sitld  tfct  aomt'  oi 
leen  confined  through 
itandlng  In  mental  cstai 

"     "    "    :n   placed   In  Pocr 


while 


Law    Institutions, 
good  In  thcmsel 
>lder  suitable  a: 


Cold  Bath  Road,  Harrogate, 
irpecia]  room  was  being  set  asl 
for  pastime  occupations,  and  abo 
everything  the  help  or  those  ou 
side  would  be  required.  The  oppc 
tunlties  for  eervicc  were  endlej 

Harrogate     woi 


[■'.  F.  E.  AdamK. 


Ctually   t 
workers, 


■f  Social  WcUarc  Activities. 
The  County  Council  were  no 

reaponslblOjfor  the  maintenance  i 
the  blind,  and  the  Society  worlii 
In  co-operation  with  them,  tl 
principal  effect  of  the  change  bell 
that  the  voluntary  committee  we 
now  r.blc  to  concentrate  entirely  ( 

attendance  ol  the  Social  Centre  ( 
the  past  year  was  nearly  3,0C 
giving  a  weeldy  average  of  60, 

He  referred  to  the  great  inter* 
taken    in    her    chiirges    by    Mi 


ll^d^fn'*] 


n  largely  due  to  the 
cmendous  amount  or  personal 
rvice  which  local  residents  ha4 
.ven  to  the  guests  In  the  home. 

Appeal  To  Hurrogalc  People. 


I  do  appeal  t 
Miss  Allison  witl 


epresalng, 

j-e  so  appreciative 


he   people  of  I 
B  them,"  said', 

!el  that  their 
i  uncertsJnty 


I  Harrogate  and 


nay  Imagine  Iha 
e    deaf-blind    I 


which  Is  so  characteristic  of  ou 
race.  It  is  really  heartening  tha 
people  can  face  personal  dlsaate 
BO    bravely    pjid    cheerfully,    ani 


The  Help  of  the  Filbllc. 


She    : 


would  accommodate  24  persons 
Ed  that  the  help  of  th' 
making  the  eatabllshmen 
s   might    contribute    ultl 

malcly  not  only  to  the  people  here 

persons 


ifianked  the  Rotary  Clu 
and  other  helpers,  and  as 
a  Chiiatmas  gift  each  bll 
was  given  lOa.  cash  or  1 
lent;      the     Harrogate' 

elusion    he    reminded    ht 


In  public  li 
the  valuab 


r3f' 


sighted    persoVii 


ountrj".     If   I 
csaful    It    VI 


■   part 


difficult      na 

kllss  Allison. 
TIio  Mayor  suggcatod  an  appeal 

Isltlng  pJid  achieving 
nunleatlon  with  the 
ic  home    Iwho  would 


outside    cdmr 


iLlttlelhorppi    seconded,   and  Aid.  i 
J.  A.  Whltooak  supported  the  vole 

Tho  Mayoress  said  she  would  be 
only  too  willing  lo  give  her  helpl 
in  any  way  poss^,  '^^ 


■'  Harrogate 


t  afternoon.  fl 
)  be  the  centre" 
■  development 
In  blind -welfare  work,"  she  iwld. 
"This  will  bo  the  o[>enljig  of  u 
pennancnt  re«ldenllnl  home   Inr 


)   of   I 


BOpIC 


more  terribly  handicapped  'bun 
ony  other  oIbm  of  tho  com- 
munlfy — poople  who  •ulTer  from 
lh«  double  dUuiblUly  of  dcutneas 
and  blindness,  .^^. 


SATURDAT^_JCLY_iil»2|i 
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Miss  Lillian  Frank  Oricinator 

Of  Simplified  Braille  System 

Expected  To  Permit  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  To 

Progress  in  Schooling  Along  With 

Other  Children. 


r 


Joan  Higgins. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  world  of 
darkness,  and  silence  whose  in- 
habitants do  not  even  know  their 
own  names. 

This  is  the  world  that  Lillian 
Frank,  sister  of  Maurice  Frank, 
New  Castle  business  man,  is  seek- 
ing to  penetrate. 

Miss  Frank  a  Chicago  social 
■worker,  who  has  been  visiting 
here  for  several  days,  is  the  orig- 
inator of  a  simplified  system  of 
Braille  which  is  meeting  remark- 
able success  in  releasing  blind  and 
deaf  children  from  the  imprison- 


ment of  their  afTlictions. 
I  The  system,  which  she  calls 
I  "Learni.ng  Braille  Through  Play," 
;  involves  the  use  of  wooden  blocks 
with  standard  Braille  symbols  in 
metal  pegs  something  like  nails 
instead -of  perforations  in  heavy 
cardboard  as  has  been  the  custom 
for  many  years. 

Joan  Higgins,  six-year-old  child 
pictured  above,  is  one  of  those  in 
the  Chicago  area  who  have  re- 
sponded to  the  play  idea.  Joan, 
born  blind  and  supposedly  deaf 
too,  has  progressed  to  the  point 
where  it  has  been  discovered  she 
is  not  altogether  without  hearing. 

The  hope  is  that  Joan  one  day 
will  be  able  to  hear  more  or  less 
normally,  though  she  is  given  lit- 
tle or  no  chance  of  regaining  her 
eyesight. 

Miss  Frank  said  the  wooden 
block  system  of  learning  Braille 
also  is  proving  a  boon  to  many 
sightless  older  folk  who  have  been 
unable  to  absorb  the  process  be- 
cause their  fingertips  have  lost 
their  sensitivity  and  can  not  re- 
spond to  the  cardboard  perfora-| 
tions. 

Aft4r  learning  the  simplified] 
Braille  these  older  individuals 
\  readily  take  to  the  standard  sys- 
tem and  are  able  to  read  the  many 
books  and  periodicals  which  now 
are  published  exclusively  for  the 
blind. 

Miss  Frank  said  she  has  a  set 
of  blocks  which  she  is  willing  to 
loan  to  someone  in  or  near  New 
Castle,  preferably  to  a  person  who 
has  lost  his  sight  and  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  learning 
Braille. 

But  it  is  among  unfortunate 
children  that  Miss  Frank  expects 
her  system  to  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit.  Heretofore,  she  pointed 
out,  blind  and  deaf  youngsters 
have  been  held  back  by  their  af- 
flictions somstimes  almost  until 
adolescence  before  they  are  able 
to  grasp  even  primary  grade  sub-' 
jects. 

Now  it  may  be  possible  for  them 
to  progress  in  schooling  as  normal 
children. 


-  ^O^/^jt  M/^-^^^L^ 
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Blmd  Teaching  Will  Be 
Demonstrated  At  Meeting 

Demonstration  of  the  method  used  in  teaching  the  deaf- 
blind  will  be  given  by  Miss  Irene  Jones,  instructor,  at  a  testimon- 
ial for  Miss  Alice  Vick  at  the  Utah  Center  for  the  Blind,  138 
Second  East  Street,  at  8  p.m.  today.  Miss  Jones  taught  Miss  Vick. 

Elder  George  Albert  Smith  of 
tJie  Council  of  the  Twelve  and  Ei- 
der Samuel  O.  Bennion  of  the 
First  Council  of  Seventy,  will  be 
principal  speakers.  Elder  Smith 
is  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Aid  of  the  Sightless,  a  Church 
auxiliary,  by  which  Miss  Vick,  a 
deaf  and  blind  girl,  has  been 
trained. 

In  addition  to  the  talks  and 
the  demonstrations,  a  musical 
program  will  be  provided  by 
blind  artists  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

While  the  program  is  being 
given,  a  silver  offering  will  be  re- 
ceived to  employ  Miss  Vick  in 
making  Braille  books.  It  is  plan- 
ned to  place  her  transcriptions  in 
the  public  library  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  of  Utah. 


Australia  has  its  Helen  Keller  in 
the  person  of  30-year-old  Ahce  Bet- 
tndge.  Deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  she 
leads  an  active  life  as  editor  of  the 
Braille  Australian  magazine,  profes- 
sional knitter  and,  typist.  She 
writes  all  the  leading  articles  for  the 
magazine. 


I 


•  MISS  IRENE  JONES 
She  teaches  deaf-blind  . 


m 
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^eaf'blind  league 
seeking  help 

The  American  League  for  the 
Deaf -Blind  yesterday  launched  a 
-new  effort  to  win  new  financial 
aid' for  its  California  branches  to 
insure  continued  publication  of  its 
monthly  magazine,  the  Bulletin 
Board. 

The  magazine  ia  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  doubly  handi- 
capped men  and  women  in  Califor- 
nia who  are  not  only  blind,  but 
Ideaf.  Although  the  Braille  Insti- 
itute  of  America,  at  741  North  Ver- 
imont  avenue,  publishes  the  maga- 
izine  free  of  charge  as  one  aid  to 
Ithe  organization,  further  help  is 
needed,  says  Lillian  Eden  Cunradi, 
5407  Second  avenue,  Calif  orma 
[regent  for  the  league. 


League  for  Deaf -Blind 
Tea  Social  Today 

The  irunior  League  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  will  give  its  first  member- 
ship tea  today  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Kramer  In  Huntington  ^er;  Miss 
Miss  Kramer,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
group,  will  pour. 

This  is  the  first  drive  for  members 
being  made  by  the  local  league,  an 
auxiliary  of  the  American  League 
of  the  Deaf-Blind,  which  was  or- 
ganized last  September. 
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CASH  M  BARBARA 

72    Hear     Bob     McKnight's 
Music,  Contribute  $74.60 

Contributions  from  72  listeners  to 
the  music  of  Bob  McKnight,  blind 
WMC  orchestra  leader,  were  in- 
cluded yesterday  in  )f74.60  received 
by  The  Commercial  Appeal  for  Bar- 
bara Davis. 

Barbara  is  the  little  Memphis 
girl  who  can  neither  see,  hear  nor 
talk,  awaiting  the  second  of  tw( 
operations  which  may  bring  bacl 
vision  to  one  eye.  The  Search  fo) 
a  Hundred  Uncles  brought  $20  yes- 
terday from  Frank  May  of  Mem 
phis  who  said,  "I  understand  thi; 
entitles  me  to  be  an  uncle  twice." 

The  fund  rose  to  $1797.43  yester- 
day with  the  following  donations: 

CONTRIBUTIONS  SENT  IN  TO  BOB 
M'KNIGHT.  Radio  Station  WMC,  Mem- 
phis, as  follows: 

W.   C     HPtley,    Alamo,    Tenn $     .5C 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.-  Stokes,  DeValls 

Bluff.    Ark. .25 

Miss    Laverne    Woodward.    Montezu- 
ma,   Tenn .lo 

Mrs.  Owen   Climer^   Friendship,   Tenn.        25 
Mr,   and  Mrs.    L,.   A.   Sullivan,   Sledge, 

Miss 1.00 

Mrs.    Curtis   Daniel,    Trenton,    Tenn.         .25 
Fred    Johnson,    Lake   City.   Ark.     . .  .25 

J.    W.   and   Joyce   Brigglns,    Manila, 

Ark .10 

Mr.    and  Mrs.    Otis   Henley,  Marked 

Tree,    Ark .50 

Mr.  Ed  Holshouse,  Marked  Tree,  Ark      1.00 
Master   Howard  Wilkerson,   Black 

Oak,    Ark.     .     . .10 

Mrs.   Glennie  Smith,  Crowder,   Miss.         .10 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    James   Kemp,   Lake 

^'"■-      '-'■  .25 

1.00. 
.25 
.25 
.25; 


'i444.eol 


City,    Ark. 
Mrs.    -- 


_.    Mary    Chum,    Paragould,  .Ark 

kH.    M.    King,    Senath,    Mo '. . 

Someone   in   Cardwell,    Mo 

Mrs.  Janie  Sanders,  Monette,  Ark.  . . 
Mr.    and  Mrs.    C.   D.   Summers,   Colt, 

Ark 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   Algie  Wiles,   White- 

ville,     Tenn.     .     -. ,, 

Robert    Butler— 

Vella    Gif  f  ord,    of    Luxora,    Ark.    . , . 

Gracie    Holt. 

Mr.   and  Mrs    Nova  Griffith,   Marked 

Tree.     Ark 

William  T.  Rast,   Lucy,   Tenn.    

Frances  Wallace,  Burlison,  Tenn... 
Gertrude  Meadows,  Osceola,  Ark.  .  . 
Mrs.      Vick       Stephens.      Jessie      Lou 

Stephens,      Little      Cick      Stephen, 

Henning.  Tenn         

W.   E.   Price,   Brighton,    Tenn 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   John  Waltrip  and   son, 

Keiser,    Ark.    

Mrs.    Frank  CuUums,    Springville, 

Miss 

Hiram    Croom,    Earle,    Ark     

Mr.  J.  O.  Spurlock,  Corinth,  Miss.  . 
Mr.    and  Mrs.  Dewey.   Wynnburg, 

Tenn 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   E    H.   Childress,    Sena- 

tobia.    Miss 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    James   Poole,    Coving- 
ton,   Tenn 

Mrs.    Everetre   Hoods,    Fulton,    Miss.. 

Mrs    Ed   Kelly,    Ripley,    Miss 

Miss  Beatrice  Ellis,  Leachville,  Ark. 
iMr.    and   Mis.    Glen    Dickens,    Snow 

Lake,    Ark 

jMrs.  Madie  Parker.  Parkin,  Ark.  .  . 
!Mr.    and   Mrs.    H    C.    Brock,    Marvell, 

Ark.     .      .      .". 

Mrs.    A.    D.    D..    R.F.D.    2,    Box   174. 

Oxford,    Miss     .     .     

Mrs.   Lizzie  Long,    Mr.   and  Mrs.  Earl 

Long,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Emmett  Long, 

Mr.    William   Long.    Mrs.    B.    Galdy, 

Mr.    and  Mrs    Eri  Crow,   Mrs.   Mary 

Covell,    Poplar   Grove.    Ark 2.00 

iMr.    and   Mrs.    S.    D.   Harlan   Jr., 

Black    Oak.    Ark 25 


1.00 
.50- 

.75  1 


.25 

1.00 

.05 

.25 


.15 
.25 

1.50 

.25 
2.00 
1.00 

.25 


.25 
.05 
.10 
.10 

.50 
.25 

2.00 

1.00 


Mr!   arid  Mrs    Oras  Weaver,  Horners- 

j    ville,    Mo ..... 

Ssdie    Smith    .     .     -        ■    

Mr?.    Alma    MootP.    Eeclor.    Ark.    ... 

Frank    May,    175    E.    Parkway    So., 
Memphis     

Hugh  Smith.    Union  Citv,  Tenn.    .    .. 

Lou   Alice    Clark,   Memphis  

Memphis    Teachers'    Association. 
Memphis    

Klutts   Grocery,  Ripley,   Tenn.        .... 

Junior  Dept.  of  Methodist  Sunday 
School  of  Clarendon,  Ark.,  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Air  Brown,  teacher; 
Mary  Jane  Bateman,  Bettie  Cross- 
field,  Virginia  Joe  Newsome,  Alf 
Brown  Jr  ,  Johny  G.  Robert  III., 
Ontie  Brewer,  Glenon  Brinker,  Ear- 

ne:jt    Bone    

Mrs.   R.    E."    Memphis    „;,■••• 

Four    Frienfls."    Brownsville,    Tenn. 
A.    Friend — W,    D.    K."    Osceola, 

Ark ■_: 

Snapnetts   Club,    Memphis   .    .    ...... 

"Cash."     Memphis     

Roland      Stettler      Jr.,      age    8    years. 

Dyersburg,     Tenn.  . .     . 

Eett'v  Jane  McCormick.  Greenwood, 
Miss.,    age    12    years 


.25 
.50 
.25 

20.00 

10  00 

5.00 

5.00 
2.00 


2  00 

i:oo 

1.00 

1.00 
100 

i:oo 


Total 
Previously    acknowledged 

Grand  total 


, »«  «««»^4 


$1797.43  ' 
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^      ind  Teacher  Visits 
Ha'rroTtfearing  Society 

Miss  Florence  Smith,  who  for  14 
years  taught  deaf-blind  children  in 
New  York  City,  spoke  recently  be- 
fore the  Society  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  3843  Herbert  st.,  contrast- 
ing the  problems  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  and  the  deaf-blind  group. 
George  Westlake,  ways  and  means 
committee  chairman,  lannounced  a 
member's  anonymous  \$100  gift  to 
the  society's  building  I'l^d.  , 
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To  Learn  NVk  Methods 
Of  Braillo  Inslruclion 


PrancU  W.  Batw.   a  representa. 

tive  of  the   >  icue    for    th« 

D««f-Blind.   •  members  of 

the  Ne^vark  Ji.r.ior  i-cague  for  the 

Iteaf-Blmd  new  methods  of  Braille 

«_,._..         A.-'   1  at  the  home  o( 

h.    league    presi 

-  „   e  members  act   as 

to     deaf  -  blind      persons 

^ut    the    Newark    area    and 

help    ihem    transcribe    books    into 

Braille. 

Miss  Ruth  Lerner  has  been 
elected  historian  of  the  Newark 
group  and  Miss  Blanche  Kanen- 
giser  publicity  director.  Clothes 
for  needy  deaf-blind  persons  should 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Lillian  KaU,  206 
Vassar  avenue.  Newark^ 


Surgeon  Operates  Again 
To  Restore  Sight  to  Girl,  11 

Vy  MEMPHIS,  Tenn.,  April  8  (AP)— A  surgeon's  skilled  hands 
today  undertook  the  second  in  a  series  of  delicate  operations  to 
release  Barbara  Joyce  Davis,  11,  from  the  world  of  silence  and 
darkness  she  has  known  since  infancy. 

The  doctor  will  attempt  to  remove  a  cataract  that  ob- 
structs passage  of  light — and  vision — through  the  eye.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  he  made  a  new  pupil  for  the  eye  and  since  then 
the  cheerful  little  girl  has  been  resting  in  preparation  for  the 
new  operation. 

Barbara  was  stricken  deaf  and  blind  after  an  attack  of 
spinal  meningitis  at  the  age  of  three.  Since  there  was  no  means 
of  communicating  sound  to  her,  she  has  remained  dumb  al- 
though doctors  say  her  vocal  cords  apparently  are  normal. 

"We  aren't  counting  on  anything,"  the  physician  said,  "but 
we  are  still  hopeful  that  Barbara  may  see." 

The  case  has  been  likened  to  that  of  Helen  Keller,  who 
overcame  similar  handicaps  to  become  a  widely  linown  writer 
and  lecturer. 

The  little  girl,  one  of  seven  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Davis,  plays  with  toys  which  she  feels  with  her  hands  and  lips. 
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Blind  Gifl's  Quest  for  Pen 
Pal  Brings  Surprising  Flood 

Arizona's  Helen  Keller  Receives  Numerous  Replies  to 

Her  Letter;   39  States,  Four  Foreign 

Countries  Respond 

Jackie  Coker,  Arizona's  own  Helen  Keller,  wanted  just  one  "Pen- 
Pal."  She  has  already  gotten  over  309.  of  those  pals  whose  letters  have 
come  flooding  in  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Hawaii  and  England,  and  from 
39  of  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  Jackie  is  so  swamped  that  she's  had  to  have  her  letter 
mimeographed  in  order  to  keep  up 


with    her    enthusiastic    correspond 
ents.     Keeping  up   with   the   daily 

[bundks   of  letters  reaching  her   is 
"widening    her    horizons"    far    be- 

'  yond  Tucson  and  her  work  at  the 
Arizona   School   for  the   Deaf   and 
the  Blind. 
-T-"— ~— iUfiod  of  Replies 

In  the  January  issue  of  Wee  Wis- 
dom publication,  her  letter  asking 
for  a  Pen-Pal  was  published  in 
the  "Good  Words  Booster  Club" 
section.  She  expected  maybe  one, 
hopefully  two  at  the  most,  to  reply. 
Already,  the  replies  total  309  sep- 
arate envelopes  or  cards.  Some  of 
the  letters  contain  several  separ- 
ate messages.  a<^  the  three  from 
children  at  the  Stand  Independent 
school  in  Manchester.  England.  So 
at  least  25  must  be  added  to  that 
307. 

An  English  soldier  at  Birming- 
}ham  wrote  Jackie  and  sent  her  a 
jcopy  of  the  only  Braille  newspaper 
'published  in  England.  In  his  letter 
|to  Jackie's  teacher,  Mrs.  Helen 
Bloomer,  he  said  that  in  "the  dark 
[days  which  lie  ahead,  at  least  one 
[Englishman  can  gain  courage  from 
the  wonderful  example  of  Jackie 
poker." 

I  Yet  another  Englishman  wrote, 
Replying  to  Jackie's  letter  that 
[las  a  bit  of  chamber  of  commerce 
information  in  it,  that  he  knows 
"little  about  Arizona,  except  for  its 
famous  Colorado  river,  which  I 
think  is  known  to  everyone.  Of 
course,  Arizona  is  the  home  of  'Rag- 
time Cowboy  Joe,'  but  I  think  the 
bad  men  of  that  song  have  all  left 
the  U.S.A.  and  come  across  the  sea 
to  Europe." 

Many  Respond 
Of  her  total  letters,  23  have  come 
Ifrom  the  foreign  countries  and  286 
I  from  the  United  States.  Many  are 
in  Braille,  and  others  written  in 
longhand.  Since  Jackie  is  blind, 
deaf  and  mute,  except  as  science 
has  taught  her  to  see,  hear  and 
speak,  the  longhand  letters  have 
to  be  read  to  her.  Among  the  states 
which  have  most  heavily  responded 
to  her  single  January  letter  in 
the  magazine  are:  Wisconsin,  New 
York,_Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Il- 


linois, largest  of  all  with  21  let 
ters;  California,  Iowa,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington, Michigan  and  Nebraska. 

Jackie's  own  last  letter,  trans- 
lated from  Braille  to  the  typewrit- 
er and  then  mimeographed,  was 
mailed  out  April  11.  In  it  she  gives 
her  world-wide  friends  some  idea 
of  herself,  as  follows: 

Self-Description 

"I  have  reddish-blonde  hair  and 
greenish-gray  eyes.  I  have  fair  skin, 
and  I  am  quite  large  for  my  age, 
I  am  mother's  and  daddy's  only 
child.  My  birthday  was  January  22. 
I  am  12  years  old  now. 

"I  play  checkers  a  great  deal  and 
sometimes  play  card  games.  I  jump 
rope  almost  every  afternoon  and 
sometimes  I  play  ball  with  some  of 
the  girls.  We  often  take  long  walks 
and  in  spring  and  fall  we  swim  in 
our  own  school  pool. 

"I  have  another  hobby  besides 
books.  It  is  collecting  knives  and 
parving  things  with  them.  I  like  to 
carve  out  of  wood  and  rock. 

"When  people  speak  to  me,  I  put 
my  finger-tips  on  their  lips  and 
feel  what  they  are  saying.  That  is 
called  lip-reading. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  almost  forgot  to  tell 
you  about  my  boots.  They  are  real 
cowboy  boots,  black  with  a  white 
bull's  head  in  the  middle  near  the 
top.'' 

Picture  i>*f  Home 

With  that  Jackie  gives  a  picture 
of  her  rodeo  cowboy  outfit  and  of 
the  rodeo  "here  in  Tucson  every 
winter."  She  leaves  out  nothing 
from  the  Spanish  name.  Fiesta  de 
los  Vaqueros,  and  its  translation, 
through  every  event  of  the  rodeo 
itself  and  its  midway. 

She  also  tells  in  her  letter  of  her 

'last  summer's  trip  to  San  Francisco 

where  "I  saw  a  small  monkey  in  a 


dress  and  cap.  I  also  saw  ifeuck 
Jones'  horse  and  many  things  to 
ride  on  such  as  the  octopus,  the  fer- 
ris  wheel,  the  merry-go-round  and 
others.  There  were  lots  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  many  big  buildings..; 
There  were  too  many  things  —  li 
don't  believe  I  could  see  everything 
there  in  a  month." 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries  as 
to  how  she  lost  her  sight,  hearing; 
and  speech,  she  briefly  tells  of 
having  "spinal  meningitis  when  I 
was  in  the  first  grade.  I  was  very, 
very  jick  for  months.  The  doctors 
said  I  would  not  live — but  I  did.  As 
S0G.1  as  I  was  well  and  strong 
a^ain  I  came  down  here  to  start  all 
•aver  in  school."  Her  home  is  at 
Mammoth,  Arizona. 
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WORK  FOR  BLIND 
AND  DEAF  SHOWN 

A  boy  and  a  girl  who  live  in  silent 
darkness  and  another  girl  who  can 
hear  a  little  and  see  a  little,  with 
their  teacher,  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall  of  the 
Perliins  Institute,  demonstrated  the 
contac!t''Wffla?h  can  be  established  for 
the  blind-deaf  witlt'  the  world  they 
know  only  by  touch  and  smell  as'the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf 
closed  its  50th  annual  session  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Miss  Hall  after  describing  the 
work  of  the  institute  in  teaching  the 
deaf  and  the  sightless  as  well  as  those 
who  bear  both  afflictions  to  "hear" 
and  "see,"  called  upon  the  children 
to  take  part  in  an  unrehearsed  and 
unprepared  program. 

Leonard  Dowty,  13,  and  Carmela 
Otero,  12,  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind,  conversed  with  Miss  Hall,  and 
with  each  other  by  placing  fingers  on 
lips  and  demonstrated  how  they  can 
"see"  by  smell  and  touch. 

Miss  Hall  told  her  audience  how 
children  at  the  institute,  handicapped 
though  they  are,  learn  to  play  the 
piano.  Grace  Casella,  12,  who  is 
neither  totally  blind  nor  totally  deaf, 
accompanied  the  other  two  children 
on  the  piano  as  they  recited  in  higli- 
pitched  rhythm  such  songs  as 
"Where,  Oh  Where.  Has  My  Little 
Dog  Gone?"  and  "Baa-Baa,  Black 
Sheep." 

Leonard  also  "sang"  as  a  solo, 
"Jesus  Loves  Me,"  and  carried  on  an 
impromptu  conversation  with  Dickie 
Tliompson  from  the  Clark  Institute 
for  the  Deaf. 

As  she  concluded  her  demonstra- 
tion Miss  Hall  showed  how  the  chil- 
dren can  "hear"  by  vibrations  of  the 
voice  through  "their  backs  and  by 
using  the  soles  of  their  bare  feet  in- 
stead of  their  hands  to  feel  the 
words  formed  by  the  speaker's  lips. 

Directors  of  the  association  who 
were  re-elected  yesterday  are:  Mar- 
garet Bodycomb,  dean  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  for  the  Deaf;  Dan  T. 
Cloud,  managing  officer  of  the  Illi- 
nois School  for  the  Deaf;  T.  C.  For- 
rester, superintendent  of  the  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  School  for  the  Deaf;  Jen- 
nie M.  Henderson,  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Boston;  Olive  Whildin,  supervisor  of 
special  education,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Child  Learning  ^o  Talk 
Again  Sings  for  Final 
Hard  of  Hearing  SessI 


"There  always  is  someone 
more  handicapped  than  our- 
selves." 

With  these  words,  Jackie  Co- 
ker,  12-year-old  Tiger  (Ariz.) 
girl,  who  is  blind,  devoid  of 
hearing  and  who  is  learning  to 
talk  all  over  again,  was  intro- 
duced yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
final  session  of  the  convention 
of  the  American  Society  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing  in  the  Biltmore. 

Jackie  was  turned  by  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Helen  Bloomer  of 
the  Arizona  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Tucson, 
toward  the  audience  which  was 
applauding  her  struggle  to 
achieve   a   life   like   other   girls. 

PARALYSIS    VICTIM 

"Her  father.  Jack  Coker  is 
a  timberman  in  the  mines  at 
Tiger,"  Mrs.  Bloomer  said.  "She 
lost  her  sight  and  hearing  at 
the  age  of  6.  Spinal  meningitis, 
which  robbed  her  of  these 
senses,  also  took  away  her  pow- 
er of  speech.  It  was  necessary 
for  her  to  begin  all  over  again." 

Mrs.  Helen  Swain,  president  of 
the  Tucson  chapter  of  the  na- 
tional society,  who  accompanied 
Jackie  and  her  teacher  to  the 
convention,  declared  the  child  is 
known  in  local  circles  as  "the 
new  Helen  Keller." 

"We  hope,"  Mrs.  Swain  said, 
"that  Jackie  can  be  made  to  en- 
joy a  life  as  full  as  is  possible 
despite  her  triple  handicap. 

HOPES  FOR  CAREER 

"She  may  become  a  career 
woman  like  Helen  Keller.  Right 
now  our  object  is  to  give  her  an 
education  that  will  lead  to  a  nor- 
mal life,  and  to  let  her  have  as 
much  fun  as  a  child  as  is  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances." 

Jackie  plays  handball,  holding 
her  arms  in  readiness  when  noti- 
fied the  ball  will  be  tossed.  She 
throws  it  back  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  came,  her  teacher 
said. 


She  plays  Chinese  checkersTI 
skips  the  rope,  chutes  the  chutes 
on  the  playground  slides,  plays 
card  games  with  cards  printed  in 
Braille  and  reads  war  news  by 
the  same  alphabet. 

"At  present  she  is  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  plight  of  the 
French  refugees,"  said  Mrs. 
Bloomer.  "For  a  child  of  12, 
Jackie  has  shown  unusual  inter- 
est in  world  affairs." 

PEELS  PIANO  TEMPO 

On   the    convention   platform, 
Jackie  greeted  her  audience  with 
a  smile,  recited  a  popular  song 
as  her  teacher  played  the  accom- 
paniment and  jingled  a  tambou- 
rine.   To  get  the  musical  tempo, 
she  rested  her  hand  on  the  case 
of  the  instrument  and  sensed  the 
piano  beats  as  they  came  to  her! 
fingertips  through  the  wood.       i 
Introduced  to  convention  lead- 
ers, she  placed  her  fingertips  on 
jher  teacher's  lips  and  throat  to 
I  learn  their  names.    After  a  few 
I  attempts  she  was  greeting  them 
familiarly. 

[  After  seven  days  of  sessions, 
the  convention  ended  yesterday 
I  in  the  Biltmore.  More  than 
1 1200  registered  delegates  formed 
I  parties  for  pleasure  trips  or  be- 
;  gan  returning  to  home  cities. 

PLAN  SPECIAL  PARTIES 

Special    parties    were    formed 
for  today  at  Catalina  Island,  to- 
morrow   at    Riverside,    Tuesday 
at  Santa  Barbara  and  Wednes- 
day at  the  San  Francisco  Fair. 
I'    Delegates  said  the  meeting  had 
[gone  far  in  solving  such  prob- 
ilems  as  aid  for  hard  of  hearing 
i  children,    vocational    rehabilita- 
Ition  of  adults   and  better   rela- 
I  tions    with    public    service    bu- 
reaus for  the  handicapped. 
DETROIT   CHOSEN 
I     The  delegates  selected  Detroit 
i  as  their  1942  convention  city  and 
voted  for  the  re-election  of  Dr.' 
Austin  A.  Hayden  of  Chicago  as 
I  president.  Three  vice-presidents, 
[Mrs.    L.    M.    Moore    of   Beverly 
t  Hills,  Mrs.  Victor  E.  Le  Roy  of 
Denver  and  Miss  Eliza  Hanne- 
gan  of  Portland,  Me.,  also  were 
re-elected. 

Newly  named  vice-presidents 
are  Miss  Henrietta  Logan  of 
Pittsburgh,  Mrs.  Wayne  Perrine 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Jerry 
Mihm  of  St.  Louis.  a 
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; BATES  ESsJflPflNS 
I       NATJOiNAL  HONORS 

X  Francis/  William  Bates,  of  19 
Chambers     Street,     has     been 

^awarded  first  prize  for  the  best  es- 
say on  the  book  "Hatching  the 
American  Ea.?le,"  by  Dr.  John 
Finch   Barnhill.      This    announce- 1 

|tnent  was  made  by   the   National' 

{iJbrary  for   the   Blind,    Washing- 

pon.  D.  C. 

!  The  contest  was  open  to  the  na- 
tion's blind  and  there  were  83 
contestants. 

Deaf  and  blind.  Bates  has  won 
sin^lar  honors  among  the  work- 
ers of  America's  blind.  He  founded 
the  AmencanTfe-agtre  for  the  Deaf-  ' 
Blind,  Inc.,  an  organization  which 
has  gone  around  the  world.  He 
]&  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Helen 
Keller,  and  recently  joined  Dr 
Keller  in  New  Haven"  Conn.,  where 
they  both  .spoke  from  the  samei 
stage  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  ' 

Bates  will  soon  lea\-e  for  a  tour; 
of  the  West  speaking  in  Memorial ' 
Hall.  Lima,   Ohio;   Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan;    Wilwaukee,    Wisconsin 
and  Chicago,  111.  I 
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ISTENS"  WITH  fingers" 


International    News    Photi 

"SECOND  HELEN  KELLER"— Acclaimed  by  the  American 
Society  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  as  a  "second  Helen  Keller," 
Jackie  Choicer,  12,  of  Tiger,  Ariz.,  without  sight  or  hearing, 
"listens"  to  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Helen  Bloomer  (left)  through 
her  fingertips. 
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Miracle  of  the  Blind-Deaf  Boy 
Who  May  Outdo  ReT^Kelier 


Leonard  Dowdy 
lives  in  a  dark, 
u      silent  world, 
^2-     yet  it  is  not 
13      that  to  this 
e"     inspiring  lad 

By  EMILY  C.  DAVIS 

TWELVE- YEAR-OLD 
Dowdy  doesn't  know  it.  but  it 
he  continues  his  amazing  prog- 
res?,  he  may  grow  up  to  be 
even  more  wonderful  than  the  beloved 
Helen   Keller. 

He  is  deaf  and  blind,  this  youngster 
—like  Helen  Keller.  He  is  as  cay  as 
Miss  Keller  was  at  her  age.  That  is 
what   draws   people   to   him— 

him.  15  quite  dark  and  ?ilenl. 
a  gift  tor  languase  and.  m-xst  unxior- 
tanl  of  all,  a  mind  that  seizG%  every- 
thing new  and  Eobbles  it  up  Vser^iy- 
just  as  MiiTi  Keller  always  ha?. 

And  Ihis  boy  can  do  things  Miss 
Keller  has  never  done.  Physical  stunts, 
particularly.  Imagine  a  boy  who  can 
neither  hear  nor  see  flying  over  the 
snow  on  skis!  Imagine  him  gliding 
on  ice  skates! 

Leonard's  adventures  are  encour- 
aging news  for  the  handicapped — and 
ior  people  with  normal  senses,  too. 
Miss  Keller's  smiling  triumpii 
double-barreled  loss  of  senses  has  in- 
spired people  the  world  over,  who 
thoughl  they  had  troubles.  That  has 
been  one  of  her  greatest  gifts  to  hu- 
man beings.  It  is  always  good  : 
to  learn  that  the  world's  most  handi- 
capped class  of  people  csn  forge 
Bhead,  widening  their  experiences, 
succeeding  in  their  enterprises. 

The  forecast  that  Leonard  Dowdy 
may  surpass  marvels  achieved  by  the 
most  gifted  deaf-blind  is  based  on  his 
physical  freedom  combined  with  his 
apparently  high  intelligence. 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  have  not  succeed- 
■*■  ed  in  measuring  the  inlclligo"'- 
.■i*i^i*'"*deaf-blind  child.  V:Af»yi^sts 
would  ■&•  meaningless.  Bu^'  here  is 
an  example  of  Leona^^'-  bifighlness: 
At  Perkins  Institution  lor  l!he  Blind 
in  Waterlown,  Mass.,  where  Leonard 
attends  school,  his  teacher,  Mi.<;s  Inis 
Hall,  received  a  telephi 
morning.  It  was  time  for  school  to 
open.  She  answered  the  phone 
heard  a  clear  young  voice.  The  speak- 
er could  not  hear  a  word  he  himself 
was  saying,  and  he  did  not  wait  for 
replies.     He  said: 

"Oh.  Miss  Hall,  good  morning.  1 
want  to  tell  you  something.  I  am 
very,  very  sorry,  but  Miss  Mac  and  I 
will  be  late  for  school  been 
thing   hsppenpd.     One   ol   jMiss   Mac's 


does    has   been    learned    through    the 
dark    and    silence    alt    around    him. 

Before  an  audience  of  phys 
and  teachers  interested  in  teaching 
the  deaf  to  use  their  voices,  young 
Leonard  recently  demonstrated  his 
irkable  ability  to 

Ho  stood  on  a  platform  beside  .his 
teacher,  Sho  was  clo.'^e  enough  to  the 
smiling,  well  built  youtiRster  f<^-'liiin 
to  put  his  hand  lightly  agnfbfl  her 
cheek.  It  seemed  like  a  liltl^-4'ture 
of  atTeclion.  But  she  bftw*"  taking, 
asking  him  questii 

to  those  in  the  auBience 
that  the  teacher  ought  to  let  th|e  boy 
feel  the  words  in  her  throat  <*r  she 
ought  to  tap  out  the  letters  on  his 
hand,  in  code.  But  Leonard  is  an- 
!ring,  aloud,  so  that  everyone  can 
He   has   felt   the   vibrat 

his  hand  against  the 
cheek.  He  can  read  the  vibrations  ot 
different  speech  sounds,  and  there  is 
little  fear  that  he  won't  understand 
the  words  said  to  him.    His  vocabu- 


(ires  has  no  air  in  it.  It  Is  flat,  but 
three  tires  are  all  right.  Miss  Mac 
phoned  for  a  man  to  come  and  fix  it. 
He  will  come  pretty  soon.  I  shall 
help  him,  and  we  shall  hurry  very 
fast. 

"1  am  too,  too  sorry,  but  please. 
Miss  Hall,  will  it  be  all  right  if  we 
are  a  little  bit  late?  You  can  tell  Miss 
Mac  about  it  because  I  cannot  hear 
you.  Please  do  not  be  disappointed 
about  It.  I  love  you  very  much. 
Goodby." 

Arriving  at  school  eventually,  the 
tardy  pupil  came  half-running  to  tell 
his  teacher  how  he  helped  the  repalr- 
"  man  fix  the  flat  tire.  Proudly  he  dis- 
played dirty  hands  as  proof. 

This  boy,  chatteri:ig  fluently  and 
saying  and  doing  the  right  things  in 
a  way  that  would  delight  any  school 
teacher,  has  not  had  the  use  of  his 
eyes  or  ears  since  babyhood.  A  nor- 
mal baby,  he  was  stricken  by  severe 
Illness  at  21  months  and  was  left  deaf 
and  blind,  as  Helen  Keller  was  strick- 
en at  19  months.  Less  than  40  words, 
learned  before  his  illness,  made  up  his 
oaby  vocabulary.  Like  Helen  Keller, 
^therefore,   everything  he   knows  and 


lary  Is  actually  larger  than  thl4  of 
the  average  normal  boy  of  12. 

What  Leonard  is  demonstrating  ta 
the  newest  method  ot  teachmg  the 
deaf-blind  to  converse.  When  Helen 
Keller,  as  a  little  girl,  was  rescued 
from  her  shut-in  terror  ot  darkness 
and  silence,  she  first  learned  lo  recog- 
nize language  tapped  into  her  hand 
somewhat  like  a  Morse  code  and  to 
reply  by  tapping. 

Later,  when  she  heard  of  «  Nor- 
wegian girl,  handicapped  like  herself, 
who  had  been  taught  to  speak  aloud, 
Helen  Keller  demanded  to  bf  taught 
speech  and  became  the  second  deaf- 
blind  person  in  the  world  to  use  her 
voice,  Her  method  of  "listtnlng"  is 
to  place  her  hand  in  rather  "compli- 
cated fashion  —  one  finger  at  the 
speaker's  nose,  one  finger  at  ihe  lips 
and  another  at  the  throat. 

'T'HE  discovery  that  deaf-blmd  chil- 
dren  can  learn  the  far  more  con- 
ient  feat  of  reading  speech  vibra- 
tions by  merely  laying  a  hand  on  the 
cheek  or  neck  of  a  speaker  was  made 
by  Miss  Sophia  Akorn.  teacher  of 
deaf  children  a  lew  years  ago.    Tha 


TJEEPLY     impressed     by     Leonard' 
swift  progress,  his  teachers  hav 
made  studies   of  hii 

lingtul  language.  It  is 
hard  for  the  person  who  takes  seeing 
and  hearing  for  granted  to  imagine 
the  difflculty  of  making   words  mean 

nething  to  a  child  who  has  neither 
of  the  main   avenues  of  learning. 

When  he  first  came  to  the  school 
at  the  age  of  5,  the  boy  was  bewil- 
dered and  frightened  as  Helen  Keller 
was  in  her  pre^educatlon  singe.  He 
threw  his  dinner  plate  on  the  floor 
and  spilled  his  milk.  But  teachers  of 
the  handicapped   art  patient. 

After  two  years  of  training,  the 
7-year-old  boy  had  a  speaking  vocab- 
ulary of  410  words— and  he  knew  the 
meanings  of  every  word.  He  would 
talk  in  short  sentences  and  began  to 
build  more  complicated  ones.  He  had 
climbed  up  to  the  speech  level  of  a 
normal  child  between  2  and  3  year^ 
old  Since  the  first  years  are  by  tsi 
the  hardest  In  teaching  a  dcaf-blind 
child,   his  teachi 

his  rapid  progress.  It  shows,  they  said. 
that  deaf-blind  children  can  learn  to 
•peak  enough  words  to  bring  them 
Into  contact  with  normal  people  at 
the    very    beginning    of    their    schoo! 

While  his  teachers  were  sUU  writing 

_  ( Every  Weel(-L»<l»er  MacailB*  and 


the  reports  of  this  encouraging  suc- 
cess, Leonard  was  already  doubling 
his  vocabulary  and  gathering  st 
new  words  from  his  friends  outside 
p(  school  that  his  teachers  admitted 
they  couldn't  keep  track  ot  him.  And 
11  is  still  hard  to  keep  up. 

This  child,  who  cannc 
ing    music,    nevcrthele? 
other    children.     Carry i 
hcyond  hir 
the  pitch  and  keeps  good  rhythm. 

He  gets  fun  nut  of  walking  In 
rhythms  and  talking  in  jingly  rhythms 
like  "One,  two,  Matthew.  One,  two. 
ihrec,  Christmas  tree,"  He  thought 
IT  doing  these  himself. 
ISaid  his  teacher:  "He  likes  _to  do 
jfcrythiBg  that  any  normal  boy  of 
Jis  age  does." 

^.-  And    that    takes    tn    climbing   trees 

ling,  and  even  more  sti 

its     Skiing,  which  delights  him, 

aged  by  holding  on  to  a  rope 

red  along  the  hillside.   It  feels,  he 

said,  like  a  fire  truck  or  the  wind. 

'T'HE  freedom  with  which  this  deaf-  ' 

blind  boy  moves  about  Indicates 
that  his  sense  of  balance  is  not  im- 
paired, as  it  sometimes  is  when  the 
inner  ear  is  affected  by  deafness. 
Deaf  people  sometimes  complain  of 
feeling  unsteady  at  night.  And  the 
deaf-blind,  tor  whom  it  is  always 
night,  may  be  very  uncertain  in  their 
walk  and  timid  about 

The  sen-se  of  touch,  which  normal 
people  seldom  think  about,  bei 
vitally  important  to  children  like 
Leonard.  Judging  by  re.iults  of  tests 
that  a  famous  neurologist,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Tilney,  once  made  of  Helen 
Keller's  senses,  the  deaf-blind  have 
no  superior  scnsiliveness  of  taste, 
smell  or  touch.  They  simply  train 
and  cuUivate  powers  that  any  person 
has — but  powers  that  the  average  per- 
son neglects.  It  was  Dr.  Tilney's  ver- 
dict that  the  average  person's  brain 
is  only  20  per  cent  developed,  so  little 

V'    -jse    do    we    make    of    the    neglected 
cnses. 
'    ^  Leonard's  use  of  the   telephone  re-' 
minds  educators  that  some  deaf  peopla 
can    understand    telephone    conversa- 
ing   th( 
nd    putting   fingers   to   the    plate,    to    I 
ocl   the  vibrations.    The  story   Is  told 
hal     whim    Alexander    Graham    Bell 
I'as  seized  by  his  last  Illness,  his  deaf 
used    the   tele- 
phone, knew  that  she  must  somehow 
try  to  telephone  the  doctor.  She  stall- 
ed   the    call,    then    stuck    her    finger 
through   the   hole  to   the   phone  plate 
and  thus  knew  by  the  vibration  when 
in     the     doctor's 
ofllce.    Then,   like  Leonard,   she   gave 
ssage  and  hung  up. 


been  ( 
neglected  ( 
of  them  i 
ada   alone- 


Althoueh  he  can  neither  hear  nor  ^r^,  Leonai 
do  many  of  the  Ihtngs  normal  children  do.  He  sings  with  his  cUsi 
swims,  climbs  trees,  can  skate  and  ski.  He  is  able  to  'hear"  radio  rausi 
by  louehlng  the  amplifier  and  can  use  Ihe  telephone  althfiugh  he  canno 
rteetve  me»»»|[e<.  Vibrations  indicate  the  'phone  has  been  answered. 
•cUace  Bcivlc*— Printed  in  U.  S.  A.) 


civilised  world's  most 
There  are  about  2000 
1  the  United  States  and  Can- 
-children    and    adult*    who 
ght  and   hearing  wh. 
or  so  little  that  they  properly  belong 
in  this  group.  i 

Eflorts  to  improve  the  lot  ot  these 
handicapped  people  were  made  a  few 
years  ago,  but  no  organization  to  help 
them  is  now  known  to  be  functioning. 
Only  those  who  can  have  private 
teachers  or  attend  schools  for  the 
blind  or  schools  for  the  deaf  get  a 
chance  to  learn  speech  and  gain  the 
trainmg  thai  releases  them  from  the 
narrowest  of  prisons.  Especially  tragic 
are  the  pupils  who  lead  busy,  happy 
lives  at  school  and  then  go  home  to 
years  of  idleness  and  loneli 
cause  there  is  so  little  to  do. 
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Mr.  Bat«s   thai 
of    the    Oinicroi 
SiKiiiH  Phi  unci  II 
for  live  work  iln'; 


tncmbers 
of    Bcto 

i.ions  club' 
iji'cn  doing; 


AID  TO  THE 
DEAF -BUND 
HISUFEAl 


Although  he  is  both  deaf  and 
blind.  Francis  William  Bates,  noted 
blind  educator  who  has  been  In 
Ionia  during  the  past  three  or  four 
days,  continued  on  h'.s  way  Friday 
.  on  a  brief  lecture  tour  which  he  is ' 
making  in  the  mid-West  without 
assistance  of  any  kind.  i 

The    reason    for    this.    Mr.    Bates,  i 
who    is    executive    director   of    the  | 
Ameri.can     League    for    Deaf-Blind,  ] 
explained,  is  that  he  hopes  to  give  I 
confidence    to    those    who   are   sim-  { 
ilarly    handicapped.    As-   the    guest 
speaker  at  the  meeting  cf  Omicron 
chapter  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi  held  at 
the  home  of  H.  R.  Elliott  on  Union  { 
street  Thursday  evening,  he  stressed  I 
the  fact  that   he  was  handicapped  i 
and  not  afflicted  as  so  many  people  I 
would  liave  it.  He  is  trying  to  prove 
to   the  world   that  these  handicaps  \ 
can  be  partially  overcome  If   those 
who  are  handicapped  can  be  given 
the  proper  aid. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  all 
that  the  American  League  for  Deaf- 
Blind  has  for  support  as  there  i.s  no 
money  set  aside  by  the  state  for  the 
support  of  the  deaf-blind.  There 
have  been  provisions  made  for  those 
who  are  deaf  and  those  who  are 
blind  but  nothing  has  been  provided 
for  those  doubly  handicapped.  It 
was  brought  out  at  the  informal 
discu.ssion  Thursday  evening  that 
the  work  of  the  league  at  the  pres- 
ent time  i.s  to  reach  those  who  have 
never  been  specifically  cared  for 
up  until  the  present  time  and  to 
help  them  spiritually  and  financial- 
ly, to  make  them  independent  rath- 
er than  dependent. 

Mr.  Bates's  air  is  to  eventually 
create  some  kind  of  a  haven  for 
deaf-blind  so  that  they  can  be 
brought  together,  not  as  i.n  an  in- 
stitution but  as  a  place  to  call 
home. 

Some  of  the  deaf-mute  persons 
in  the  United  States  have  been  put 
under  the  class  of  feeble-minded 
and  placed  in  institutions.  They 
are  classed  as  such  because  it  is 
so  hard  for  them  to  communicate 
with  the  outside  world.  So  many  of 
them  become  bli.nd  also  and  are 
thus  completely  defenseless  and  shut  i 
off  from  the  world.  The  league  pro- 
vides legal  aid  for  tho.se  who  have 
been  placed  inp  institutions  because 
of  misunderstanding  and  also  to 
help  establish  their  rights. 


during  the  past  year  lor  the  league. 
Omicron  chapter  made  it  their  proj-  I 
ect  for  1940  and  have  been  helping 
in  every  way  possible  to  find  those 
who  need  assistance  not  only  In 
Michi.gan  but  in  other  states.  Tliey 
plan  to  continue  their  work  for 
some  time.  About  45  deaf-blind  are ' 
listed  in  Michigan. 

To  jMOve  that  the  league's  work  is  i 
appreciated  by  those  who  receive 
aid.  Mr.  Bates  cited  the  ca.se  of 
a  deaf-bll.nd  boy  in  Alabama  who, 
although  he  has  scarcely  enough  to 
live  on,  is  saving  his  pennies  to 
send  to  the  league  so  that  it  may 
be  u.sed  for  postage  in  sending  the 
league  publication,  which  is  done  in 
braille,  to  others  si.mply  because  it 
means  so  inuch  to  liim  that  he 
;  wants  others  to  have  it  too.  Tlie  boy 
also  asked  that  some  work  such 
as  making  brooms,  etc.,  be  given 
him  because  he  feels  he  can  do 
something  in  that  line  although  he 
has  a  paralyzed  hand. 

Miss  Cecelia  Mooney.  national 
secretary  of  the  league,  who  makes 
her  liome  in  Ionia,  was  also  present 
at  the  meeting  as  was  Mrs  John 
Longe,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  league.  Dr.  Chand- 
ler Haight  of  Ionia  is  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governor. 

Tlie  executive  director,  Mr.  Bates, 
j  was  graduated  from  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Boston 
and  took  his  master's  degree.  He  has 
been  recognized  as  the  "Blind  Jour- 
nalist", directed  education  in  the 
CCC  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged entirely  in  his  work  to  aid 
the  deaf-blind. 


i 
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Blinds  Deaf  Mute,  Keeps  Himself  Busy 


Ingeniously  constructed  and 
containing  a  large  fly-wheel 
around  which  a  belt  is  attached, 
the  job  has  caught  the  eye  of  a 
number  of  persons  who  have  seen 
it  and  who  have  marveled  at  the 
ability  of  Thompson  to  turn  out 
such  a  device  while  sightless. 

But  he  has  not  co'-"'ied  his, 
handicraft  to  things  like  this.  Hej 
has  made  beautiful  inlaid  wood; 
game  boards,  tea  coasters  of  ivory' 
and  ebony,  yarn  holders  which 
revolve,  picture  frames  and 
beautiful  little  bowls,  all  of  wood. 

iVlr.  Thompson  has  mastered  the 
Biaille  system  and  reads  six  mag- 
azines which  come  to  hi._  hom^ 
each  week  and  are  of  the  bi^ 
newstand-scale  type,  all  in  Braille; 
He  keeps  up  on  world  affairs,  has 
lead  numerous  of  the  world-famed 
novels  ,and  communicates  with 
his  mother  by  means  of  the  hand- 
lo-hand  system.  She  too  has 
learned  the  hand  sign  communica- 
tion system  and  while  her  son 
tdlces  her  hand  in  his,  she  manip- 
ulates her  fingers  in  the  sign 
language.  He  feels  her  fingers  and 
gets  the  signs  through  touch. 

Modest  about  the  work  he  has 
turned  out,  the  man  is  constantly 
occupied,  making  things  for  oth- 
ei  people  and  reading  in  his  spare 
time. 


Leon  Thompson  of  166  King  street,  is  shown  above  with  two  of  the  articles  he  has  made  recently.  The 
»bject  on  the  right  is  a  foot-powered  fan  which  he  made  for  his  mother  to  use  during  thci  hot  day*. 
The  beautiful  parchesi  board  on  the  left  is  truly  a  work  of  art  with  hundrads  of  pieces  of  inlaid  shadow- 
jd  wood  making  up  the  pattern.  Totally  blind  for  the  last  10  years  and  born  a  deaf  mute,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  mastered  the  Braille  system  among  other  accomplishments.  He  feels  the  various  grains  in  the 
wood  he  u;5««  and  in  this  manner,  knows  where  to  pla^e  the  pieces.,     .    .  ^^  _: — ^  _j^.-t^ — 


KING  STREET  MAN, 
DEAFITE 
IS  RESOURCEFUL: 


Leon   Thompson,   Lives     With 

Mother — Has    Made   Many 

Beautiful  Things  for 

People. 


_j' 


Leon  A.  Thompson,  61,  of  166 
King  street,  blind  and  a  deaf  mute, 
has  turned  out  in  his  little  shop 
behind  his  home,  some  of  the  most; 
unusual  woodwork  that  has  been^ 
seen  in  this  area  in  many  days. 


A  deaf  mute  since  birth  and| 
totally  blind  for  the  last  10  year?,- 
the  good-natured  man  who  lives 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Laura 
Thompson,  finds  plenty  of  things 
to  do  around  the  home  and  in  his 
shop. 

He  and  his  mother  had  suffered 
long  enough  during  the  intense 
heat  spell  which  rolled  across  the 
country  several  weeks  ago  and  he 
decided  to  make  a  fan,  to  cool  off 
the  living  room.  He  built,  entire- 
ly through  touch,  a  foot-powered 
stand-fan  which  whirls  two  large 
blades  and  when  the  stand  is 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the 
person  sitting  in  a  chair,  it  can  be 
operated  with  the  least  effort  and 
yet  gives  of  a  wid-spreading  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  breeze. 


ML.: 


Well  Educated  Worker  For  Deaf-Blind 

League  Speaks  At  Lions  Club  Meeting 

I  — 

,   m  -.  executive  direc-  tute     in    Watertown,     Me.,     wheral 

♦'•"  •  I-  1 .11^  for  tho  Helen  Keller  was  educated.  He  en- 

il  speak-  lercd  iiowspapei'  work  after  receiv-J 

-ns   club  ing   his  dei^reo   in    1927   and  waa  a 

*»'^  on  mpctmR.  j  special  legislative  correspondent  for 

A  of  Yale  and  Columbia,  ^^  Bcrgeq  News  in  Hackenaak,  N. 

uni\  ates  told  the  clubmen iJ^'   Later   be   began    traveling   afte^- 

jof  1.  -  ..:n  to  bring  happiness  *    nervous' breakdown    forced    him 

I  to     people     doubly     afflicted     with  |  to    leave    t^e   staff    of    the    Bergen 

J>lindne«s  and  deafness.  The  opeak-jNews  whi(;h   ho  served   for  several. 

er,  himself.  Is  blind  and  is  able  to,  yea's    as    editor.    Then    he    entered 

hear  only  with  the  aid  of  a  mechani-l  Bo^t^rnment    service    as    the    only 

cal  device  which  gives  him  only  a  blind  instructor  for  the  C.C.C.,  but 

fraction  of  normal   hearing.  '  the  work"  //as  too  strenuous  and  he 

'•I  know  of  no  group   of  human' ^^^'^''^'^  ^^e  connection  to  work  for, 

beings  who  are  so   isolated,  so  re-  ^'^^^  Deaf-Blind  league.  .■ 

moved  from  the  worl*  as  those  who       ""^     w'"     address     the     Kokomol 

;^c  ::-.  :'e  silent  shadows-thedeaf-t  Braille   club,  a  division   of  a  WPA 

h'.K  d  ■    Bates   said    in    opening   his  ?"*""=  service  project,  at  8  o'clock 

10-minute  address. -Up  totwoyear3''^^'*=^"«'s<^*y   "'^ht   at   the   home   of 


ago,"    he    continued,    "the    country 


Miss    Eleanor    Watkins,    118    South 


.  knew  nothing  of  the  deaf-blind,  in  Lafontaine  street,  where  he  is  visit- 
fact  out  state  blind  divisions  had  '"S^-  "^fo'^^  Willyard,  supervisor  of 
neglected  to  segregate  the  blind  BrailH  club  activities,  accompanied 
who  are  doubly  handicapped  and  I  ^^^  L'O"^  club  singing  today  and 
have  experienced  considerable  dif-  "^''"  ^e  in  charge  of  the  meeting 
ficulties,  therefore,  in  surveying, '^«'^^sd^>'  night. 
Ajmerica's  deaf-blind  "  , 

Bates  said  a  conservative  estl^ 
mate  would  place  the  nation's  deaf- 
blind  population  at  4,000  of  whic.n 
85  per  cent  are  adults.  He  said  his 
purpose  in  'raveling  alone  about 
the  country  is  to  raise  funds  for 
the  League's  monthly  Braille  publi- 
cation called  "The  Bulletin  Board." 
"At  the  present  time  1  am  striv- 
ing to  raise  $2,500  in  order  to  con- 
tinue free  distribution  of  the  maga- 
zine which  is  printed  at  cost  and 
for  which  editorial  services  are  fur- 
nished at  no  charge."  The  magazine 
I  was  forced  to  suspend  publication 
two  months  ago,  the  speaker  said.i 
and  wUl  be  resumed  when  funds 
are  obtained. 
Eate.s  atteil^ed  the  Perkins  Insti- 


Blind,  Deaf,  Memphis  Girl,  11,1 
To  Study  in  Watertown        j 

-ME.MPHIS,  Tenn.,  Sept.  17  (AP)— Little  Barbara  Joyce  | 
Davis,  who  has  been  blind  and  deal  for  cright  of  her  11  years,  i 
is  going  to  school.  | 

She  leaves  today  for  a  Watertown,  Mass.,  institution  where  J 
she  will  seek  to  overcome  obstacles  that  bar  her  way  to  normal  i 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 

Except  for  her  lack  of  hearing  and  sight,  caused  by  an 
illness  when  she  was  3,  the  cheerful  little  girl  apparently 
is  normal.  She  does  not  speak  because  she  has  never  heard  a 
human  voice  to  imitate  since  she  could  understand. 

Newspaper  readers  contribuited  to  a  fund,  now  totaling^ 
22.50.  for  her  education  at  the  Massachusetts  school. 


iDeaf,  Blind  Girl 
Jfo  Go  to  School 

Afemphis.  Tenn..  Sept.  17.— (AP), 
—Little  Barbara  Joyce  Davis,  vho' 
has  been  blind  nnd  deaf  for  eight 
of  her  11  vpavs.  Is  going  to  school. 

She  planned  to  leave  tofUy  for| 
a  Watertown,  Mass..  institution 
where  she  will  spflin^a^Miircome 
obstacles  that  bar  her  "ay  to  nor- 
mal communication  with  the  oul-| 
side    world.  .       ...      ' 

Except  for  her  lack  of  hearlnfj 
and  sight,  caused  by  an  i"nes8 
when  she  was  3,  the  cheerful  lit- 
tle girl  apparently  is  normal.  She 
does  not  speak  because  she  has 
never  heard  a  human  voice  to 
imitate  since  she  could  under- 
stand. , 

Newspaper  readers  Irom  many 
i  states  contributed  to  a  fund,  now 
I  totaling  $2,250,  for  her  educa- 
Ition   at   the    Massachusetts    school. 
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iPerkins  Deaf-BlindChildren  [EKindergarten 

^How  Are  You  Today?-^l^ni  Fine  and  Dandy 


Rjthm  Band 


Carmella,  Annie  and  Leonard  have  a  little 
classes  in  th^  Deaf-Blind  department  at 
Barbara,  rigrht,  11,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  the 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Prim 

A  lively  bunch  of  boys  and 
Igirls  stop  their  joking  and  whis- 
pering to  cluster  about  a  piano 
land  play  a  march  with  drums, 
triangles,  cymbals  and  an  excel- 
lent regard  for  tune  and  time. 
They  constitute  a  rhythm  band, 
the  like  of  which  you  hear  in 
[almost  any  kindergarten. 

The  only  difference  is  that 
each  member  of  this  rhythm 
band  is  deaf  and  blind. 

Visitors  to  the  deaf-blind  de- 
partment Of  Perkins  Institution 
invariably  ask  for  directions 
when  they  arrive  in  the  recrea- 
ition  room.  They  think  they  are 
,in  the  wrong  building  when 
i  they  come  upon  the  doubly  han- 
jdicapped  pupils  riding  tricycles, 
playing  with  rocking  horses  or 
carts,  and  bubbling  over  with 
I  laughter  and  conversation. 


chat   before   Startlne    *      to    fh<.    c/.hn<vl    *«    l    -  ^       ^    ..  (Transonpt    Pnoto— Turner) 

Perkins  Inscitution    I   Tiu        !?""'*»  ^«a™  *»  talk  and  understand  the  speech  of 
Insntution.       others  through  vibrations,  instead  of  the   old  sign  language 
With  her  IS  Earle.  17.  who  has  been  a  student  at  Perkins  W  years' 


latest  pupil  to  come 

Miss  Inis  B.  Hall,'  head  of  the! 
department,  says  that  visitors' 
expect  deaf-blind  children  to  sit 
jquietly  about,  looking  sober. 

Taught  Through  Vifarationk 

'  .  These  youngsters  have  as-much 
,assurani:e  and  bounce  as  thei^ 
more  fortunate  fellows  who  are 
:gifted  with  sight  and  hearing. 
|Their  release  from  the  dark  and 
i  silence  began  less  than  eight 
years  ago,  when  the  deaf -blind 
.department,  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  was  started  at  Per- 
kins Institution. 

The  pupils  are  taught  to  talk 
and  understand  the  speech  of 
others  through  vibrations,  in- 
stead Of  the  old  methods  of  signs 
and  manual  language. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  at  the 
school  for  Gloria  Shipman,  12, 
of  Missouri.  At  a  morning  class 
this  week  she  had  a  lesson  in 
how  wheat  is  planted,  which  she 
grasped  immediately  when  her 
teacher  explained  by  means  of 


Gloria, .  a  pretty  and  graceful 
child,  feels  that  she  -wfasted 
three  good  years  of  her  life  be- 
cause she  did  not  start  her 
studies  there  at  six  like  Juanita 
Morgan,  baby  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  arrived  from  Colo- 
rado last  month. 

Hearing  Through  Thumbs 

The  two  chat  together,  thumbs 
pressed  against  each  other's  lips 
to  provide  the  vibrations  by 
which  they  hear.  At  a  command 
from  Gloria,  Juanita  will  jump, 
bow  or  pretend  to  fall.  The  baby 
is  also  learning  to  talk  and  plays 
the  cymbals  in  the  band.  She 
is  so  tiny  that  enthusiastic  play- 
ers around  her  often  bump  her 
head  as  they  bang  on-  their  in- 
struments. 

Another  newcomer  is  Barbara 
Davis,  an  ll^year-old  child  from 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  lost  her 
sight  and  hearing  as  a  result  of 
spinal  meningitis  suffered  when 
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.1  b»bv.    As  c u  :.-'-  -. 

to  talk   she  has  never  deTelopoi] 
^pefch.  1 

Barbara,  a  praceful.  tall. 
h.',.  ici.>  vhi'd  h.'^s  upver  had  anv| 
•0  Now  shp  fol- 
0  of  the  school, 
dr*sses  hoi  self,  has  learned 
prettv  table  manners,  has  bepun 
to  speak  and  understand  what 
Is  said  to  her.  She  also  plays  in 
the  rhythm  band  and  never 
{misses  a  beat.  | 

I     Barbara's  progress  is  even  more  i 
'remarkable  when  one  con.'^idersj 
that  she  had  to  start  at  11  where! 
a  normal   child  would  begin   at 
about  one  or  two  years  of  ag?. 

There  are  16  doubly  -  handi- 
capped children  in  the  depart- 
ment this  year.  Miss  Hall's  staff 
consists  of  seven  teachers,  who 
teach  two  youngsters  at  a  time. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farr^il,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  school,  believes  that 
these  children  may  be  adjusted 
to  their  communities,  homes  and 
families.  After  a  few  years  of 
intensive  work  most  of  the  deaf- 
Jblind  pupils  are  able  to  do  regu- 
'lar  school  work  and  many  are 
able  to  continue  until  they  grad- 
uate from  high  school.  As  Dr. 
Farrell  reminds.  Helen  Keller  is 
a  college  graduate.  I 
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Barbara  Eoyce  Learning  to  Talk 


I 


Barbara  .To^•c■e  Davis,  11— de.-if,  blind  And  for  ten  years  unable  to 
■talk — is  Ifarning-  to  speak  at  the  iVrkriw-iiiBtitute,  Watertown,  Mass., 
and  her  first  word  is  "Mama."  Rea'dcrs  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  contributed  approximately  $2,200  through  the 
paper  for  the  education  of  the  little  Memphis  g-irl.  This  is  a  recent 
picture  of  Barbara  .loyce  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Davis.  It 
was   made  jLt   Memphis. 


BLIND  TRICYCLIST 
1  Little  Joan  enjovs  a  spin.  She  helps  with  the  dishes,  feeds  herself, 
f  enjoys  singing  and  has  a  vocabulary  of  800  words  learned  with  the 
[  phonotactor,  developed  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Gault,  of  the  Audio-V.sual 
Research  Foundation,  and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
I  Public  Welfare,  which  supports  the  project  <^-**  ^*'^'" 
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Sightless  World  of  Vibration 
Of  Girl,  8,  Grows  with  Ideas 


EVANSTON,  111..  Jan.  8  (AP)  — 
The  sightless  world  of  vibration  of 
S-year-old  Joan  HlRgins— sometimes 
called  the  "Helen  Keller"  of  her 
generation"  is  growing  with  new 
Ideas. 

Joan,  a  foundling  who  was  born 
blind  and  virtually  deaf,  was 
Rdopted  by  the  state  in  1936  when 
she  was  considered  nothing  more 
than  a  hopeless  mass  of  humanity. 
(She  was  found  shortly  after  birth 
on  the  doorstep  of  a  Chicago  hospi- 
tal. She  remiained  at  the  hospital 
until  she  became  a  ward  of  the 
state. 

Today  after  long  and  painstaking 
efforts  by  Instructors,  Joan  has  a 
spoken  vocabulary  estimated  by 
Mrs.  Pauline  Smith,  one  of  her 
teachers,  at  between  700  and  800 
words.  ' 

She  plays  with  toys,  rides  a  tri- 
cycle, feeds  herself  without  diffi- 
culty, helps  with  the  dishes,  gets  a 
"kick"  out  of  automobile  riding,  and 
apparently  enjoys  singing  parts  of 
songs. 

Joan's  life  is  largely  one  of  vibra- 
tions, the  smaller  of  which  she  gets- 
from  a  phonotactor,  a  device  devel- 
oped by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Gault,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the: 
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l5eaf  an(J  Blind 
"^a  Entei'taiii^ 
ScJio4  Students 

The  Arizona  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  under  the  direction 
of  Robert  Morrow,  superintendent 
of  the  .school,  will  present  an  as- 
senTibly  to  the  student  body  of  Bis- 
bee  High  school  Wednesday  at  11 
o'clock. 

The  highlight  of  the  presentation 
will  be  a  performance  by  a  girl  who 
is  deaf  and  blind.  She  will  sing 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"  by  listen- 
ing to  the  vibration  of  the  piano  and 
speak  otlier  simple  pieces  of  music 
by  this  procedure. 

Principal  C.  A.  Hall,  who  saw  her 
in  a  past  performance,  Indicated 
that  this  act  was  well  worth  seeing. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
a,s.sembly,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
local  school  auditorium. 


Audio  -  Visual  Research  Foundation 
and  an  agent  for  the  Illinois  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare,  which  sup- 
. ports  an  educational  project  for  Joan 
I  and  three  other  similarly  handi- 
jcapped  children  iia  Evanston, 
IIMITATES  SOUNDS 

The    phonotactor   is   made   of  a 
small  wooden  box,  a  cork,  and  a  ttU- 
wlth  an  ordinary  telephone  tr;? 
mitter  attached.   It  is  so  constru. 
that  the  cork  vibrates  in  the  cci 
of  the  box  when  any  one  sings  or 
speaks  into  the  transmitter. 

By  holding  her  fingers  on  the  cork 
and  her  head  on  the  sound  box,  Joan 
can   distinguish  between  vibrations 
and    imitate    them   with   her   own 
voice.     Thus    the    child,    who   Dr. 
Gault  said  has  only  about  30  '-- 
cent,    of    normal    hearing,    actu 
feels   her   words   as   well   as  htui 
them. 

She  id  Introduced,  tp  new  vnaxA.. 
without    use    of    the    phonotai 
which  later  Is  employed  in  any  gi 
situation  to  bring  out  small  vibra- 
tions  impossible    for   her    to  catch 
without  the  aid  of  the  device. 

The  sense  of  touch  means  every- 
thing to  Joan  and  it  hasbeer  ''i"*^!'- 
developed.    Whenever  she  i 
duced   to   new   objects   shr 
permitted  to  feel  them.    Then  i^ 
Smith  sets  to  music  the  name- 
the  objects  she  wishes  the 
learn — and  sings  them  to  li 
ATTRACTS  MOST  ATTENnw.-. 

"Song  is  used,"  Mrs.  Smith  said, 
"because  Joan  pays  more  attention 
to  it  than  she  does  to  the  ordinary 
spoken    voice.      The    rhythm    and 
melody   attract  her.     The.  lU|e' 
down  tones  of  the  melody  aTMW  1 
curiosity.    She  hears  the  low  fei 
but  very  few  of  the  high  ones, 
the  same  time  she  wonders  wI'T 
in-between  tones  are  and  i 
head  on  my  chest  or  her  li. 
my  throat  to  'feel'  them."  I 

If  an  action  situation  Is  Involved! 
Mrs.  Smith  takes  hold  of  Ii 
makes  her  do  the  act,  m* 
singing  many   times  in  thi 
that  describe  the  activity.    1 
tion  is  repeated  daily  two  o 
times  for  weeks  until  Joan  can  ^ 
the    words,    describing    the    a<:i 
clearly  as  well  as  voluntarily. 


^ 
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iScliolarsliip 
JFete  Planned 

iBenefit  Fo^^^  Blind  And 

Mute  Girl  Wl  Be  Held 
1  Februa%  '^^  ^^ 


1    Jackie  Coker,  Arizona's  13-year«  ^ 

Inld  Helen  Keller,  who  was  stricken  , 

deaf  and  blind  and  lost  ^^er  speech 

Iwhen  attacked  by  meningitis  at  the 

laee    of    six.    will   become    the    re- 

ijfpient  of  a  scholarship  fund  when 

:the  St.  Margaret  Guild  of  the  Grace 

Episcopal  church  gives  a  tea  m  her 

benefit    at    the   parish    house    the 

afternoon  of  Feb.  14.^  T.,^via 

For  the  past  several  years  Jackie 

has  been  a  student  at  the  Arizona 

School    for    the    Deaf    and    Blind, 

where    she  has   learned    to   speak 

and  read  the  Braille  system  of  type. 

Her  parents  are  from   Mammoth. 

^'^°       Taught  To  "Hear" 

Jackie's  teacher.  Mrs.  Helen 
Bloomer,  has  taught  her  to  hear 
through  feeling  the  speaker  s  I  ys 
with  her  fingers.  She  has  ?^iso 
learned  to  appreciate  rhythm, 
which  Is  translated  to  her  through 
body  vibrations.  Through  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Mrs.  BJoomer,  her  , 
willing  student  has  gained  a  high 
grade  scholastic  standing. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Harris  of  New 
York  City,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis  Brown  of  the  Grace  Episcopal 
church  here  became  interested  in 
'  Jackie  and  through  the  scholarship 
thev  will  endeavor  to  provide  for 
the  girl's  scholastic  needs  when 
she  has  completed  the  courses 
offered  at  the  Arizona  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Winter  Visitors 
I     Mrs.  Harris   is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Thomas   Harris,   who  is  president 
of    the    American    Association    of 
I  Otolaryngologists.     Dr.  ThoniaS  is 
a  noted  surgeon   and   specialist  in 
nose  and  throat  work.     They  are 
'winter  visitors  to  Tucson,  residing 
iat  the  Northgate  Inn. 
1     Through    the    scholarship    it    Is 
I  hoped  they   will   be  able  to  send 
Jackie  to  the  Central  institute  at 
St     Louis     for     observation     and 
training.     Jackie  has  been  invited 
ito  appear  before  the  Los  Angeles 
convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation   of    Otolaryngologists    next 
June.     She   has   already   appeared 
before  a  similar  group  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. •* 
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VijThe  possibility  that  total  deafness  may  obstruct 
the  means  of  enlightening  8-year-old  Joan  Higgins  of 
Evanston,  111.,  blind  and  virtually  deaf  since  birth, 
has  caused  teachers  to  intensify  her  educational  pro- 
gramme. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Smith  of  Evanston  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Coleman  of  Chicago,  her  teachers  for  the  past  year, 
are  anxious  that  Joan's  vocabulary  of  an  estimated 
.800  words  be  increased  to  practical  volume  so  her 
education  v^on't  be  impeded  if  total  deafness  occurs. 

Mrs.  Smith,  a  graduate  nurse  and  mother  of  two 
daughters  attending  Northwestern  University,  spends 
seven  hours,  five  days  a  week  instructing  Joan. 

Mrs.  Coleman,  a  Northwestern  graduate  and  her- 
self blind,  supervises  her  education  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  teaching  Braille  and  supplementing  the  work 
of  Mrs.  Smith.  .sfi*: 

LEFT  ON  DOORSTEP 

It  was  three  years  ago  that  an  avenue  of  en- 
lightenment was  discovered  for  Joan — the  world  of 
vibration.  For  the  five  years  since  she  had  been  left 
as  a  foundling  on  the  doorstep  of  a  Chicago  hospital 
her  world  has  been  shrouded  by  darkness  and  silence. 

She  was  introduced  to  vibrations  by  a  phonotac- 
tor,  a  device  developed  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Gault,  a 
director  of  the  Audio-Visual  Research  Foundation 
and  an  agent  for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Welfare. 

The  phonotactor  is  made  up  of  wire,  a  cork,  a 
small  wooden  box  and  a  telephone  transmitter  and  is 
constructed  so  that  the  cork  vibrates  when  anyone 
speaks  into  the  transmitter. 

Mrs.  Smith  described  Joan's  first  plaintive  eflforts 
to  discover  the  significance  of  the  instrument :  "She 
hugged  it,  put  it  to  her  ear,  then  to  her  forehead 
and  even  sat  on  it,  trying  to  understand  the  message 
it  conveyed."     » 

Today  Joan  can  distinguish  sounds  and  imitate 
them  by  holding  her  fingers  on  the  cork  and  her  head 
on  the  box.  Her  hearing,  although  only  about  30 
per  cent  normal,  helps  considerably.  Its  disappear- 
ance would  not  shut  off  her  source  of  information  but 
it  would  be  a  severe  handicap,  Mrs.  Smith  said. 

Joan's  early  training  was  spasmodic,  the  work  of 
eight  teachers.  Today,  she  has  only  two,  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Coleman. 

Progress  has  been  especially  rapid,  Mrs.  Smith 
said,  since  last  summer  when  members  of  an  Evans- 
ton Girl  Scout  troop  began  taking  her  pupil  for  daily 
excursions  into  nearby  parks  and  playgrounds. 

"This  experience  has  been  invaluable  in  acquaint- 
ing Joan  with  nature  and  the  outdoors,"  Mrs.  Smith 
said.  "Contact  with  these  girls  also  has  given  her 
the  younger  viewpoint  and  improved  her  general  out- 
look." 

Joan  is  in  excellent  health,  taking  incalculable  joy 
in  each  new  phase  of  her  education  and  in  her  belated 
introduction  to  simple  pleasure.  She  plays  with  toys, 
rides  a  tricycle,  feeds  herself  and  enjoys  automobile 
riding  and  singing. 

This  "Helen  Keller"  of  her  generation  lives  with 
a  similarly  handicapped  child  in  an  Evanston  private 
home.  Her  education  is  a  project  supported  by  the 
Illinois  department  of  welfare. 


FOK  THE  VOICELESS 


WHILE  shiipking,  shiitteiing  bombs  rain 
death  from  darkness  upon  the  pitiful  chil- 
dren of  Europe,  here  in  fortunate  America 
child  victims  of  the  dark  are  being  led  nnore 
than  ever  before  to  new  light  and  life. 

Are  you  heartsick,  thinking  of  what  children 
must  have  endured  in  the  holiday  season  conce- 
crated  to  childhood?  Then  read  a  true  and  cheer- 
ful story  of  the  new  miracle  of  human  tenderness 
and  ingenuity  being  performed  for  some  of  our 
own  boys  and  girls. 

It's  the  last  scientific  word  in  Helen  Keller 
stuff — and  it  isn't  a  wonder-woiking  effort  limited 
to  just  one  handicapped  beneficiary.  When  lively, 
eleven-year-old  Barbara  Davis  and  charming  little 
seven-year-old  Juanita  Morgan  recently  entered 
the  deaf-blind  department  of  famous  old  Perkins 
Institution  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  they  were  just 
the  latest  an-ivals  in  a  group  ol"  triply  handicapped 
youngsters  from  all  over  America  who  are  on  the 
way  1o  out-Keller  Helen. 

These  kids  are  learning  veally  to  talk  With  their 
once-muted  voices,  so  that  you  or  I  can  under- 
stand.   Also,  they'j'e  learning  to  hear  us  speak. 

The  once-pathetic  faces  of  tiagic  little  deaf- 
mutes  are  gay  with  laughter  today.  Like  other 
children,  the  deaf-blind  now  study  their  lessons. 
Like  other-  children  they  chatter  and  play  with 
joyous  abandon."  Like  other  children  they  are 
amusing,  affectionate,  naughty,  spiritually  respon- 
sive by  turns. 

In  the  exciting  education  of  this  youngest  gen- 
eration of  Helen  Kellers  and  Laura  Bridgmans, 
the  old-fashioned  finger  alphabet  has  been  defi- 
jiiteJy  discarded  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Fairell,  head  of 
Perkins  Institution.  He  thinks  it's  a  waste  of 
time,  and  that  it  creates  a  barrier  between  the 
handicapped  and  the  rest  of  us. 

The  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  now  learns 
hearing,  or  speech  reception,  directly  through  the 
sense  of  touch.  He  sits  in  his  teacher's  lap  and 
she  presses  his  thumb  on  her  lips  to  feel  their 
position,  while  his  fingers  are  on  her  throat  to 
ieel  its  vibration. 

Then  she  utters  a  simple  command — such  as 
"sit  down" — and  at  the  same  time  expresses  her 
words  in  pantomime.  She  may  have  to  keep  up 
this  first  performance  for  days,  even  weeks.  But 
always  the  moment  comes  when  the  woi-ds  mys- 
teriously "click"  in  the  dark  and  silent  chamber 
of   the   little   pupil's   brain.     He   HEARS,    obeys. 

After  that,  pantomime  is  gradually  discarded, 
2 


•  Roaring  bombers  overhead  add  new  'ter- 
rors fo  the  dark  thaf  veils  these  blind  London 
youngsters,  shown  awaiting  a  shelter  guide. 

and  the  child  hears  more  and  more,  simply  by 
touching  the  speaker's  face  with  fingers  Nature 
has  "wired  for  sound". 

To  teach  speech,  one  little  hand  is  clasped  about 
ball  or  doll,  while  the  other  touches  the  teacher's 
lips  uttering  the  name  of  the  object.  Childish 
imitation,  after  a  certain  number  of  trials,  repeats 
the  word.  Other  helps  to  vocalizing  are  the  manip- 
ulation into  speech  positions  of  the  vocal  organs 
(usually  normal  even  in.  deaf  children). 

"We  have  proved,"  sums  up  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall, 
gifted  teacher  at  Perkins  Institution,  "that  deaf- 
blind  five-and-six-y ear-olds  Mil  Acquire  orally  a 
large  enough  vocabulary  to  bring  them  into  social 
contact  with  seeing  and  hearing  people  practically 
at  the  beginning  of  their  school  careers." 

Does  it  sound  like  white  magic?  I  saw  it 
being  worked  among  the  sLxteen  happy,  lov- 
able  bovs   and   ^-irls  at   Perkins.     They  range  in 


#  Vistas  of  renewed  hope  ore  O'pened  by  the 
touch  system  of  'hearing' — tragically  handi- 
capped Carmela   'listens'  to  a  friend  here. 


age  from  real  babyhood  right  through  adolescence. 

Leonard,  at  twenty-one  months,  lost  sight  and 
hearing  as  the  i-esult  of  spinal  meningitis.  For 
years  he  was  completely  mute.  Now  he  has  a 
practically  normal  spoken  vocabulary,  including 
many  long  woids  which  he  uses  correctly.  His 
fingers  on  your  lips  tell  him  everything  you  say, 
as  his  aptly  spoken  replies  prove. 

Leonard's  all  boy  and  a  yard  wide— and  can  he 
be  naughty?  One  day  he  was  sent  to  his  chair 
until  he  had  decided  to  be  good. 

He  sat  and  he  sat.  At  last  his  teacher,  think- 
ing he  had  misunderstood,  held  out  an  olive 
branch.  "I  told  you  that  you  might  get  up  when 
you  decide  to  be  a  good  boy." 

Leonard  looked  up  at  her  with  gloomy  honesty. 

"Yes,  I  understand."  he  answered  in  his  em- 
phatic staccato.    "But  I  am  NOT  a  good  boy!" 

Talking  is  to  him  the  most  wonderful  trick  in 
the  world.  One  day  a  "seeing  eye"  dog  wandered 
away  from  his  blind  student-friend  and  entered 
the  schoolroom  assigned  to  the  deaf^blind  children. 
Leonard,  agog  \yith  interest,  ran  busy  hands  over 
every  inch  of  the  shaggy  coat,  then  touched  the 
dog's   mouth   and    commanded:    "Talk!" 

"Dogs  cannot   talk,"  explained   Miss  Hall. 

The   little    face  turned   up  to  her   confidently. 

"You  MAKE  him  talk!"  Leonard  urged. 

The  joyful  thing  about  this  new  technique  for 
handling  Nature's  most  handicapped  youngsters 
is  its  normalizing  effect.  So  many,  after  a  year 
or  two  at  Perkins,  return  to  their  own  families, 
able  and  eager  to  communicate  in  terms  of  the 
spoken   word—bright,   active,    happy. 

Here,  in  part,  is  the  simple,  moving  prayer 
dbmposed  by  "Tad",  Perkins  alumnus  and  one  of 
the  first  triumphs  of  the  vibration  technique  for 
resurrecting  helpless  children  from  living  death: 

"What  God  Means  to  Me. 

"God  is  a  great  deal  of  help  to  me.  He  helps 
me  to  breathe,  to  be  very  happy,  healthy,  strong, 
kind,  well,  courteous  and  good.  He  keeps  me  from 
being  very  bad,  cross,  unkind  and  unhappy.  He 
is  the  helper  and  keeper  in  my  body.  He  also 
Iw  cps  me  lively  and  active  all  the  time.  He  sings 
io  me  in  my  heait  more  beautifully  than  I  sing. 

"God  was  in  existence  long  before  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  before  the  earth,  sun  and  heavens 
were  formed.  Nobody  knows  where  He  lived  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  time  but  I  tJiink  it  was  light 
and   happy  wherever  He  was. 

"Now  He  is  living  in  the  heai-ts  of  children," 
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niiiTT!    to 


bion- 
1    in- 

1 1  s  1-  .  from 

i--s   arai  ->   was 

ntdde  t  o  d  a  y  by  Suivriuiendent 
Rlrhnrd  S.  French  of  the  Califor- 
'  for  the  Blind.  Berkeley. 
ondent  French,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  B«?rkelcy  City  Council, 
informed  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly ways  and  means  committee 
that  five  persons  in  the  State 
have  applied  for  such  instruction. 
He  told  the  committee  that  his 
request  for  funds  for  this  purpose 
has  been  eliminated  during  each 
of  the  past  two  bienniums. 

Biennial  support  requests  of  11 
State  agencies  were  on  the  agenda 


today  as  the  comniitffc^  ooQin<\ied 
examination  of  the  $5!i2,570,()(.X) 
State  budget  submitted  by  Gov. 
Culbert  Olson. 


^TUDEf^T  HELPS  BLIND  AND  DEAF  MAN 


f 


f  Fred  Manasfalco  of  Enalowood,  stinlcnt  at  Dwijjht  Moitow  Wf^ 
Scliool.  hfls  (ho  blrss'iigs  of  72-yrar  ohl  patient  nt  Holy  \)inir»  IlniW 
piJal,  a  man  who  is  blind  and  deaf,  (o  whom  nurses  ran  rouvi*a| 
iiif'ssaRos  only  Uy  t;ivin.a'  liiui  block  li'(t<'fs  winch  ho  tr:ic<~s  whli  higf 
fin.v.crs.  TIk-  Ku;;lp\v<)<;d  Trrsss  beard  aliotit  the  tragic  ease  of  th»j 
old  man,  tbosiuht  of  baviii;i  jis-saw  le((ers  made  and  spoke  to  Wintiori 
.J.  \Vbi(<\  sni»^rinteiide)i(  ef  s<hools.  .Mr.  While,  (onelied  by  tlie  story,j 
bouK'bt  (he  eomiiosifion  wood  and  fold  (b.e  bny,  \vho  is  skilled  on  th© 
Jis-^aw,  abou(  (be  man.  The  expert  se<  of  leder.s  and  numerals  shown 
lier<'  was  ib<'  j-esiilt.  \ui-se.s  have  become  adept  at  spelling;  oiitj 
in«'SPaj5e.«-,jvi(b   (be  set. •  ,^-   . 
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SIGHUISS  0!R 
DISCOVERS  OTHER 
PEOPLE  CAN  SEE 


But  Child  Is  Happy  with 

Afflicted  Companions  in 

Evanston  Home. 


BY  REGINALD  SWEETLAND. 

"Joan  learned  for  the  first  time 
the  other  day  that  people  in  this 
world  have  eyes.  She  toolc  the  mat- 
ter quite  nicely  and  seemed  too 
astonished  even  to  whimper." 
■  Speaking  for  the  9-year-old  blind 
jgirl,  Mrs.  Pauline  Smith,  her  nurse 
and  teacher,  explained  that  her 
charge,  Joan  Higgins,  is  gradually 
learning  to  live.  She  shares  her 
days  with  blind  Jerry^Petashne,  7. 
and  with  two  other  children,  also 
blind,  who  drop  in  for  day  classes: 
1  Not  only  are  the  four  children 
blind,  they  are  also  deaf,  though  in 
arying  degrees. 

Joan  and  Jerry  are  wards  of  the 
state;  one  was  found  on  a  baby  farm 
Bnd  the  other  was  found  on  some- 
tody's  doorstep.  Today  they  live  in 
&  simple,  unjiretentious  home  at 
il518  Central  street,  Evanston,  with 
[their  house  mother,  Mrs.  Oscar  Ce- 
idarquist. 

Educators  Study  Children. 
i     Evanston,  and  especially  the  psy- 
chology  department  of  Northwest- 
ern   University    and    the    TTStional 
College   of   Education,  know   these 
yoilngsters     well,     often     watching 
them  in  the  city's  parks  and  play- 
grounds   as    they    strive    to    adapt 
themselves    to     surroundings    they 
will  never  see.    Educators,  psychol- 
ogists and  doctors  are  interested  in 
jthem  and  the  Audio-Visual  Research 
!  Foundation  is  /earnmg  much  from 
'  them  about  the  application  of  edu- 
cational processes  to  doubly  handi- 
!  capped  children. 

1     Mrs.    Smith,   who   as   a   graduate 
I  nurse  has  spent  most  of  her  pro- 
fessional life  among  deaf  and  blind 
I  children— she     organized     a     blind 
JGirl  Guides  Troop  in  Jacksonville, 
'ill.— calls    her    school    on    Central 
j street  the  '^School  for  Doubly  Hand- 
ticapped    Children."     Appointed   by 
the  state  to  educate  these  children, 
Mrs.  Smith  found  her  first  task  was 
to  teach  them  how  to  walk.  Blind- 
ness  and   deafness,    she   says,   fre- 


quently go  together,  and  the  task 
is  to  completely  win  their  confi- 
dence and  then  slowly  teach  them 
the  names  of  objects  they  have 
never  seen  and  never  will  see. 
Joan  Progresses  Three  Years. 

"During  the  past  year,"  says  Mrs. 
Smith,  "Joan  has  progressed  three 
years.  That  is  to  say,  her  mentali- 
ty is  three  years  older  than  it  was 
a  year  ago."  Mrs.  Smith  is  con- 
^'inced  that  if  she  has  Joan  until 
she  is  20  years  old  she  will  be  com- 
pletely normal,  though  there  is  no 
cure  for  her  blindness  since  her 
eye  sockets  are  empty.  Blind  as  she 
is,  Joan  scampers  up  and  down 
stairs.  Though  comparatively  deaf,  i 
she  comes  when  she  is  called,  trav- 
eling without  a  "seeing  eye,"  or 
stick.  She  is  as  affectionate  as  any 
4-year-old  child,  for  that  is  her  men- 
tal age.  ^ 

Her  greatest  thrill  was  when  sne 
assisted  Mrs.  Smith  in  making  a 
birthday  cake  and  then  wound  up 
the  day  ironing  and  folding  her 
doll's    clothes. 

She  loves  music,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
finds  that  a  musical  adaptation  of 
the  girl's  lessons  are  easiest  for  her, 
"She  knows  200  songs  and  musical 
rhymes  and  lest  you  should  get  the 
impression  that  she  is  weak-minded, 
let  me  tell  you  that  her  favorite 
piece  of  music  is  Debussy's  'After- 
noon of  a  Faun'." 

Braille  Is  Her  Next  Step. 

Joan  will  begin  the  use  of  the 
Braille  system  shortly.  Large-sized 
Braille  blocks  are  being  made  for 
her  by  sympathetic  students  at 
Northwestern  University  and  fre- 
jquently  students  drop  in  to  romp 
with  her  and  dance  her  around  the 
parlor  floor  to  the  strains  of  a 
phonograph.  Mrs.  Ruth  Coleman, 
iSTorthwestern  University  graduate, 
will  teach  Joan  the  Braille  system. 
Mrs.  Coleman  is  blind  and  enjoys 
taking  Joan  to  her  own  home  and 
showering  affection  on  her. 

Who  pays  for  the  education  of 
Joan  and  her  equal]y  afflicted  com- 
panions? The  state  does  at  pres- 
ent. The  late  Gov.  Horner  was  very 
fond  of  Joan  and  set  aside  a  fund 
for  this  school.  Two  years  have 
elapsed  since  tlien  and  the  fund 
will  be  exhausted  June  30.  Recent- 
ly, in  Springfield,  Mrs.  Smith  asked 
if  the  fund  could  be  renewed  but 
was  told  there  are  so  many  other 
drains  on  the  state  treasury  that 
Joan,  Jerry  and  the  others  will  have 
to  lapse  back  into  profound  dark- 
ness again. 

It  looks  as  though  Joan  and  Jerry 
and  their  deaf-blind  companions 
will  have  to  be  farmed  out  again 
among  compassionate  neighbors. 
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WINS  RADIO  LICENSE 

NEW  YORK.  Aug.  4  (INS)— 
Although  a  deaf-mute  and  blind, 
Leo  Sadowsky.  21,  today  was 
twardrd  an  amateur  radio  oper- 
ator's license  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Comm  i  s  s  i  o  n. 
The  youth  "hears"  the  code  by 
I  feeling  the  vibrations. 
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STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS 


By  John  Hix 
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CAN  BE  FOUND  V^  ,, 
ONE  TeA'^POQNf  UU 
OF  'i.OlL/ 


Scholarship  Fund 
Drive  Isi  Planned 


Plans  ^i/fuj|fher  Avork  on  the 
Jackie  CoMer  fitfriiolarship  Fund 
drive  will  #e  taken  uj)  today  AVhen 
tlie  fimd'.f  council  meets  at  3:30 
p.  ni.  Jii  the  lionic  of  Dr.  ami  i\Irs. 
Thomas  Jefferson  Harris,  patrons 
of  the  fund,  at  ]t)2.'j  East  Speedway. 

One  of  the  drive's  features  of  tlie 
year  Mill  be  on  a  Dec.  10  program 
which  will  be  attended  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy  of  Hollywood, 
Mrs.  Tracy  is  the  council's  coast 
representative  in  the  drive  to  get 
sufficient  money  to  educate.  Ari- 
zona's Helen  K^^^ftrTV  who  is  now  a 
student  at  tlre^Aiizoha  School  for 
the  Deaf  awl  Blind.  Mrs.  Tracy 
said  last  J«ne  when  she  joined 
the  council  \iat  "tly>^educatlon  of 
a  second  Hell'II  Keller,  such  as 
Jackie  Coker  gives  promise  of  being, 
is  a  million  dollar  proposition.  It 
is  limited  to  no  community." 

Today  the  council  will  consider 
extra  instruction  for  13-year-old 
Jackie,  talk  of  the  continuation  of 
her  work  with  her  teacher,  Mrs. 
Helen  Bloomer,  and  discuss  Mrs, 
Tracy's  plan  of  having  a  meeting 
with  famous  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher  to  talk  over  Jackie's  educa- 
tion, to  learn  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  such  teaching.  The 
council  will  also  look  to  the  idea 
that  plans  for  Jackie  must  look  to 
college  years  as  well  as  the  present 
and  that  support  of  her  education 
is  not  a  Tucson  pi'oposition  alone, 
but  of  as  much  national  scope  as 
the  council  desires  it  to  be. 

On  the  council  are  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
'  ert  Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
W,  Tillinghast,  Mrs.  J,  E.  Tanner,, 
Mi'S.  James  Baird,  Mrs.  Jake  Myers,  j 
Mrs.  Carleton  Towne  and  Mrs.' 
Charles  U.  Picki-ell. 


Barbara  Davis 


She  was  very  happy  .  .  .  and  very 
proud,  too  .  .  .  today.  For  although 
she  has  been  blind  and  deaf  for  the 
past  eight  of  the   11  years  of  her 

life,    Barbara 

Joyce  Davis  has 
the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  her 
Christmas  was 
well   spent. 

Unable    to    be 
with  her  family 
,  at   M  e  m  p  h  i  s  , 
Tenn.,   the   little 
girl,      under 
treatment  at  the 
Perkins   Institu- 
tion and  Massa- 
chusetts   School 
i  for   the   Blind  at  Watertown,    sent 
i  them  a  big  box  full  of  presents. 
'       What    is    more,   she     had     made 
every   one    of  them   with   her   own 

hands. 

Included     among     the     presents 
were  a  leather  plaited  belt,  a  knit 
iDag,  a  bathroom  mat  and    stuffed, 
dolls    for    her    smaller    sisters,    all, 
Barbara's  own  handiwork. 

One  of  seven  children  of  Mr.  and  L 
Mrs   T.  M.  Davis  of  Memphis,  Bar- 
bara    was     stricken     with     spmal 
meningitis  when   3  years   old,   and 
was  left  deprived  of  sight  and  hear- 

ing". 

For  the  start  of  her.  education, 
newspaper  readers  from  many 
states  contributed  to  a  fund  of 
some  $2250,  and  in  April  of  1940.  a; 
series  of  operations  were  per- 
formed in  the  hope  of  releasing 
her  from  a  world  of  silence  and 
darkness.  The  operations  failed, 
but  because  of  the  little  girl's 
cheerfulness  and  alert  mind  it  was 
decided  that  she  could  be  educat- 
ed as  was  the  famous  Helen  Kel- 
ler, and  she  became  a  student  at 
the   Watertown   school. 


Stye's  First  Blind  Student^ 
Visits  Here;  Is  Good  Cook 


An  Omaha  visitor  today,  Mrs.  *■•' 
Ethel  Hill  Schaff  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  36.i£,ars^ago  was  the  first 
student  at  theTReBraska  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Nebraska  City. 

Mrs.  Schaff  grew  up  in  Oma- 
ha. When  in  her  teens,  illness 
caused  her  to  lose  bolh  sight 
and  hearing.  .She  was  a  student 
at  the  Nebraska  City  institution 
10  years. 

Her  father,  J.  H.  Hill,  ran  a 
theater  on  North  Sixteenth 
street.  She  married  the  operator, 
Claude  Schaff.  They  left  Omaha 
in  1916,  and  he  is  employed  in 
a  defense  armament  plant  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

Operations  have  given  her 
some  slight  vision  in  her  left 
eye,  and  she  can  read  some  with 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass.  She 
learned  to  type  while  at  Ne- 
braska City.  Relatives  commu- 
nicate with  her  by  spelling  out 
letters  on  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
but  she  carries  on  her  part  of 
the  conversation  vocally. 

Mrs.  Schaff  learned  to  cook 
after  her  marriage,  and  relatives 
say  she  is  a  very  good  cook.  She 
locates  and  uses  spices  and 
seasoning  by  smell.  She  has  one 


Mrs.  Ethel  Schaff  .  .  .  Nebras- 
ka's first  deaf-blind  student. 

son,  Herbert,   and  three  grand- 
sons. 

While  in  Omaha  she  is  visit-V 
ing  an  aunt,  Mrs.  M.  E,  Blairf 
2003  Maple  street.  JT 


Desk  Presented 
by  Blind  Man  ^ 

Worshiper  Also  Deaf 
and  Mute  Constructs 
Gift  for  His  Church 

Using  onlv  hi?  delicate  sense 
ct  touch.  Charles  Craig,  deaf, 
mute  and  blind,  huilt  the  lectern 
—a  ohuicli  iLiiilini^  iicsk— which 
ve-terdav  .«;tood  in  the  Pilgrim 
Lutheran  Church  for  the  Deaf, 
93(i  W.  Vernon  Ave. 

For  three  months  he  worked 
on  the  piece  in  the  shop  at  the 
rear  of  his  home  in  Garden 
Grove.  He  had  only  his  hands 
to  guide  the  construction  of  the 
stand,  careful!}'  mortised,  inlaid 
and  embcs.'^ed  and  highly  pol- 
ished. 

He  pfesented  it  to  Rev.  G.  H. 
Ferber.  pastor  of  the  church,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
deaf  and  deaf-blind  throughout 
the  Southland  and  Arizona. 

Dr.  Faber  conveyed  his  ap- 
preciation through  Craig's  sister 
Pearl,  who  used  the  deaf-mute 
sign  language  as  Craig,  unable 
to  see  the  signs,  felt  them  by 
placing  his  hands  over  those  of 
his  sister. 


DEAF,  BLIND  PARALYTIC 
ARRANGES  WAR  BENEFIT 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  30  (AP)— Bertha  MuUin  modestly  let  it 
be  known  today  that  the  paralysis  that  has  slowly  immobilized 
virtually  all  her  physical  faculties  hasn't  touched  the  strength  of 
her  spirit. 

Bed-ridden,  deaf  and  blind,  that's  about  all  the  streng:th  she 
has  left,  but  she  is  giving  it  willingly  as  her  contribution  to  the 
nation's  war  program. 

Tomorrow  night.  Bertha,  who  can  move  only  her  lips  and 
tongue,  presents  10  of  the  city's  best-known  musicians  in  a  con- 
cert which  she  thought  up,  planned  and  arranged  while  lying  in 
the  bed  to  which  she  was  forced  23  years  ago. 

The  entire  proceeds,  without  deductions,  go  to  the  Red  Cross. 

"I  felt  so  useless,  with  my  country  at  war,"  Bertha  explained. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  America  needs  the  help  of  every  one  of 
ns,  because  she  must  remain  forever  the  sanctuary  of  all  that  is 
kind  and  good  and  fine.  So  I  thought  and  thought,  trying  to  see 
what  I  could  do. 

"Finally  the  thought  came  to  me:  I  have  a  great  many  friends 
among  artists  and  musicians.  Perhaps  I  could  do  my  share  by 
organizing  a  series  of  concerts.  Now  we'll  see  whether  it  will  be 
a  success.    If  it  is.  there  will  be  more." 
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Francis  William  Bates  of  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  noted  dcaf-liliiiil  l('ftiiri>.i- 
teaeher  and  writer,  will  come  ty 
Colorado  Springs  to  tcat-ti  Ralph 
Gantz,  S-.vcur-old  son  of  Mrs.  Beryl 
Gantz,  2917  W.  Bijou  St..  If  »200 
i-an  be  raised  to  pay  his  expenses. 
Mrs.  Gantz  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Brooks.  3002  W.  Kiowa  St.,  are 
members  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  AmcricalT  LtMyu« — for  the, 
Deaf-blind  and  spoke  of  the  plan 
last   week. 

Bates  is  in  demand  thruout  the' 
country  and  has  written  that  he 
would  like  to  instruct  1-lalph,  but 
cannot  himaelf  defray  the  expenses, 
and  that  the  organization  is  without 
funds  for  the  purpose.  He  says  the 
organization  receives  no  state  or  fed-' 
eral  aid  and  depends  on  voluntary 
contributions. 

LJalph  Gantz.  Bates  says,  needs 
training  to  enable  him  to  comniunU 
cate  with  those  around  him  and  for 
normal  development,  as  there  is  no( 
institution  in  tlie  state  to  which  a| 
deaf-blind  child  can  be  sent  for 
training.  The  boy  is  unusually  in-: 
telligent  and  Bates  believes  he  could; 
help  him  greatly  in  a  monti 
course. 


— »j«e»Sis-- 


Many  Coll  on  Blind-Deamf 
JsJlitWho  Is  Visitor  Here 


Leonard  Dowdy,  wlto  is  both 
nd  and  deaf,  vi^0d  friends 
heiC ''Tf l'W>h«iitiiw>M^(J'iJJR-end .  He  is 
fifteen  years  old  and  his  physi- 
cal handicap  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Helen  Keller,  who  is 
known  all  over  the  world  for 
her  accomplishments  despite 
the  loss  of  these  senses,  and. 
Dowdy,  like  Miss  Keller,  is  a 
keen  sftident  and  an  accomplish- 
ed conversationalist.  He  enjoys 
nature,  life  and  people  and  ev- 
erything holds  a  keen  interest 
for   him. 

Young  Dowdy  is  visiting  at  the 
Busch  home,  117  East  Dunklin 
Street,  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Ma- 
rie Busch  and  the  Busch  fam- 
ily. He  made  his  brief  stay  here 
while  en  route  back  to  school  at 
Water  town,  Massachusetts, ' 
■where  he  .attends  Perkins  Insti- i 
tute.  This  fall. he  will  enter  the 
seventh  grade! 

Misg  Marie  Busch  visited  the 
Dowdy  home  in  Sedalia  as  a 
home  teacher  for  the  Missouri 
Commission  for  the  Blind  when 
she  learned  that  Leonard  Dowdy 
then  two  years  old,  had  become 
blind  and  deaf  as  the  result  of 
lethargic  encephalitis,  sleeping 
sickness.  She  kept  contact  with 
him  and  the  family  and  when 
Leonard  w^as  five  years  old  she 
brought  him  to  Jefferson  City 
just  before  his  first  trip  east  to 
school,  there  being  no  school  in 
the  west  affording  the  special- 
ized training  necessary  for  the 
education  of  a  blind  and  deaf 
person.  The  first  year  or  two  was 
I  spent  in  developing  a  vocabulai^y 
1  byL -  th&.,.»i.gig«wHgtte>&-  of  objectl^t 
such  as  a  ball,  an  orange,  etc., 
with  sound  so  that  the  sound  vi- 
brations of  the  vocal  chords  in 
the  larynx  could  be  "read"  by 
holding  the  fingers  on  the  throat 
of  the  speaker.  In  that  way  his 
education  began. 


j     Now  he  is  progressing  rapidly  j 
i|  and    manifests    a    particular    in- 
terest   in    mechanics,    which    he 
j  emphatically  says  he  will  learn. 
j  He  already  makes  metal  plates 
and  boxes.  When  asked  what  he 
I  says  when  he  bangs  a  finger,  he 
says    that    he    says    "oiich!"      His 
pre-school    training    was    afford- 
ed him  by  Miss  Busch.  Miss  Kell- 
er suggested  the  eastern  school 
and  he   was   the   first  to   enroll. 
There  are  now  four  students  in 
this    department. 

There  was  a  steady  stream  of 
visitors  at  the  Busch  home  all 
during  the  visit  of  young  Dowdy, 
and  he  evinced  a  real  pleas- 
ure in  meeting  them  and  visit- 
ing with  them.  Yesterday,  for 
the  first  time,  he  took  delight  in 
showing  some  of  the  visitors  how 
he  could  read  backwards.  First, 
Miss  Busch  read  a  paragraph  in 
a  Braille  magazine  f^which  is  a 
system  of  raised  dots  used  by  the 
blind  for  writing  and  reading) 
and  then  he  would  begin  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  and  read 
it  out  loud  backwards. 

Dowdy  is  proud  to  be  a  Boy 
Scout  and  has  passed  all  of  the 
tests  that  have  been  given  him 
including  the  building  of  a  fire 
supplying  first  aid,  tec.  Th< 
Scout  badge  is  one  of  his  most 
treasured    possessions. 

This  is  the  first  visit  of  Dow- 
dy to  Jefferson  City  since  he 
was  here  ten  years  ago,  when 
he  made  his  first  trip  east  to 
start    uDon    his    education. 


m 


•  .A»  i^aiutrnr- 


Teaching  of  Deaf-Muj^Blind 
ChiJd  Begins  by  'Hand'  Signs! 


£      -  Uv  c.  s!.  inni.KY 

I  ho  n  Uliie  colUge  at  S917  W.  ni- 
5ou    St.   A    tcwchrr   of    very    \imisml 
;.  Ts    Is    brinxinfi    all    of    tlv; 

Nvi.Hdou)  of  liis  A"  >cai-s  lo 
to  tmch  a  9-year-old  boy  that 
-r«iu"  rm>ans  ■'nrm." 
WJieii   ho  has)     taufjht     the     chihl 
is  one   word   he  "ill  have  made  m 
ivance    tn    Ms    education. 
1  V  is  Dr.   Francis  William 

jt...   .  .  .   MiUersburg,  Pa.,  one  of  the 

(ountry's  leading  instructors  of  the 
Jeaf-niute-'.ilind.  The  child  Is  Ralph 
Clifford  Gantz.  deaf  -  mute  -  blind 
ftdopted  son  of  Mrs.  Beryl  Gantz  of 
this  address. 

Teaching  the  dcaf-niute-blind  to 
coimnunicate  their  thoughts  and  to 
receive  communications  from  others 
ts  one  of  the  most  difficult  accom- 
plishments known  to  humankind.  To 
niake  this  instance  more  remark- 
able. Dr.  Bates  was  once  himself  a 
deaf-nuite-blind  person.  Now,  in  a 
conversation  with  him,  one  is  scarce- 
ly aware  that  behind  his  dark 
glasses  are  sightless  eyes.  With  a 
hearing  aid,  he  listens  to  what  is 
said  so  easily,  altho  only  by  means 
of  vibrations,  that  his  deafness  is 
not  ooticeable.  His  speech  is  flaw- 
less. 

Patiently  the  instructor,  with  his 
band,  forms,  against'  the  little  boy's 
palm,  the  letters  of  the  word  "arm" 
In  the  manual  alphabet  of  deaf- 
mutes.  Then  he  taps  the  boy's  arm 
Sooner  or  later  the  child  will  dis- 
cover that  those  movements  on  his 
band  refer  to  his  arm.  Then  he  will 
become  curious  as  to  what  other 
movements  mean  when  he  feels 
tbem.  -This  curiosity  once  awakened. 
Dr.  Bates  .says  he  will  learn  words 
rapidlx. 

Musi  Unlock  the  Mind. 
"My  mission  here  is  to  unlock  the 
oaind  of  this  child  and  to  let  him 
know  there  Is  a  grreat  outside  world 
with  people  livincr  in  it,"  said  Dr. 
Bates  Saturday.  "Some  schools,  to 
attempt  this,  insist  on  a  contract 
that  they  shall  have  the  child  from 
six  to  eight  years.  In  the  three  to 
six  months  1  shall  bQ  here  all  I  can 
hope  to  do  la  to  layJl^e  groundwork 

and  In.siruct  the  moth'-r  how  to 
carry  on  the  boy's  education. 

"First,  the  case  Is  diagnosed."  (Dr. 
Hates  Is  famed  as  a  psychologiK'.) 
"Then  a  course  of  education  is 
mapped  out.  This  child's  mind  is 
full  of  thoughts,  but  they  are 
dammed  up.  He  is  a  healthy,  virile 
boy,  and  has  a  wonderful  sense  of 
Oirection.  He  should  assimilate 
words  rapidly  after  he  acquires  the 
/Irst  one  or  two.  He  cries  and 
vcreams  as  any  child,  but  has  never 
heard  speech.  He  responds  to 
rhythm  and  sways  to  music  on  thu 
radio  when  it  is  turned  on  loud  and 


he  can  put  his  hand  on  the  Instru- 
ment. His  attention  is  attracted  If 
one  stamps  on  the  floor. 

"If  the  deaf-mute-blind  are  not 
helped,  but  left  with  their  own 
thoughts,  they  sometimes  develop 
acute  melancholia.  This  boy  Is  no 
Imbecile,  in  my  diagnosis  of  him  T 
am  confirmed  by  doctors  who  have 
studied  his  case." 

One  of  the  oddest  features  of  this 
case  Is  an  effort  the  child  has  made, 
all  by  himself,  to  reproduce  articles 
In  the  house  which  he  senses  by 
touch.  He  has  made  two  imitations 
of  a  coffee  pot  by  placing  a  tin  can 
on  each  end  of  a  bundle  of  stick.s 
and  attaching  another,  smaller,  such 
bundle  with  a  can  at  one  end,  at 
an  angle  for  the  spout.  A  handle 
is  made  to  one  of  these  imitations 
by  sticking  Into  the  can  which 
serves  as  base,  an  old  bent  chisel. 
Good  Sense  of  Direction. 

The  boy  rides  a  velocipede,  his 
mother  or  Dr.  Bates  walking  be- 
hind and  holding  a  leash.  It  is  In 
this  velocipede  riding  he  has  shown 
an  astonishing  sense  of  distance 
and  direction. 

As  the  boy's  education  progresses, 
his  hand  will  be  placed  against  his 
teacher's  mouth  as  words  are  spo- 
ken. Then  he  will  be  taught  to  place 
his  hand  on  his  own  lips  and  make 
j  like  movements.  In  time  speech  may 
emerge.  Dr.  Bates  says  he  himself 
experiences  difficulty  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  few  words,  among 
them  "reconnaissance"  and  "renais- 
sance." 

Dr.  Bates  will  probably  deliver  a 
lecture  or  two  while  in  Colorado 
Springs.  He  is  executive  director  of 
the  American  League  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  of  which  organization  he  is 
the  founder.  Afflicted  since  early 
childhood  with  blindness  and  deaf- 
ness, his  accomplishments,  first  in 
educating  himself,  and  then  as  an 
educator  of  the  deaf-blind,  have 
made  him  famous  thruout  the  coun- 
try. He  has  written  much  on  the 
subject  and  has  delivered  many  ad- 
dresses and  lectures  in  this  country,  i 
The  trip  from  the  Atlantic  coast  i 
to  Colorado  Springs  he  made  with- 
out assistance,  stopping  for  visits 
en  route.  A  fund  w'as  raised  in  Col- 
orado Springs  to  defray  his  expenses 
3o  that  the  Gantz  boy  might  have 
•Jie  advantages  of  his  personal  in- 
itructioa. 


Girl  Who  Is  Mnd.  Deaf  and  Paralyzed 
Is  Doing  Her  Bit  fo  Aid  U,  S.  in  War 


'  Some  people  might  think  that 
Bertha  Mullin  is  only  half  alive. 

They  might  think  because  Ber- 
tha has  spent  20  of  her  31  years 
in  bed,  completely  paralyzed,  to- 
;  tally  deaf  and  blind,  that  she  is 
as  far  removed  from  the  strange 
pandemonium  of  a  world  at  war 
as  a  human  being  could  be. 

But  not  Bertha. 

Unable  to  read  about  the  war  in 
the  newspapers  or  to  listen  to  the 
latest  dispatches  on  the  radio,  she 
gained  all  her  knowledge  of  the 
world  outside  her  bedroom  from 
her  mother's  lips  moving  softly 
against  her  frail,  white  cheek. 

Wants  to  Help  Allies. 

But  that  was  enough  to  make 
her  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  strug- 
gle against  the  Axis,  to  be  of 
some  help  to  her  country  in  the 
midst  of  its  greatest  crisis. 

"Ever  since  the  war  broke  out 
abroad,"  she  said  yesterday  in  her 
voice  that  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  whisper,  "I  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing to  help,  something  to  show 
how  grateful  I  was  for  living  in 
a  country  like  ours." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause, 
[it's  very  hard  for  Bertha  to  talk, 
but  soon  the  tiny  form  under  the 


blankets  took  a  deep  breath  and 
continued' 

"I  spent  several  months  search- 
ing for  an  idea  which  I  could 
carry  out.  Finally,  one  occurred 
to  me." 

Formerly  a  Violinist. 

Before  illness  had  stilled  sound 
for  her  forever.  Bertha  loved  mu- 
sic more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished violinist.  Most  of  her 
friends  were  musicians.  She  still 
"listens"  to  music  by  means  of 
vibrations. 

She  conceived  the  plan  of  stag- 
ing a  series  of  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  ihe  Red  Cross,  "which 
to  me  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  war  service." 

If  she  could  get  various  organi- 
zations to  lend  the  concert  halls, 
she  knew  plenty  of  artists  who, 
she  was  sure,  would  volunteer 
their  services  for  the  programs. 
There  wa.s  a  lot  of  organizing  to 
be  done,  but  she  had  all  the  time 
in  the  world.  ... 

"I  spent  a  few  weeks  getting! 
nowhere  as  quickly  as  possible,"' 
she  laughed.  "Then  things  began 
to  take  shape." 

An  old  friend,  Benjamin  Fra- 
jZier,  offered  to  act  as  business 
manager  and  to  obtain  the  con- 
cert halls.  Then  Bertha  started 
dictating  letters  to  her  mother, 
letters  to  musician  friends  asking 
them  to  sing  and  play. 

Last  May  1,  the  first  concert 
was  held  at  a  hall  in  Germantown. 
Since   then   Bertha   has   planned, 


directed  and  organized  four  others 
from  her  room  at  i25  E.  Meehan 

St. 

Tonight  (Thursday)  the  fifth 
concert  will  be  held  at  the  Ger- 
mantown YMCA,  5722  Greene  St., 
at  8.30  P.  M.  There  will  be  songs 
by  the  Germantown  Male  Chorus, 
under  the  direction  of  Louis  C. 
Doelp,  and  several  instrumental 
soloists. 

Seeks  Fund  of  $2000. 

So  far  the  concerts  have  raised 
$350.65.  Bertha  has  pledged  $2000 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  says  she  is 
determined  to  keep  going  until 
she  has  achieved  her  goal. 

"I'll  let  the  Red  Cross  decide 
how  to  spend  the  money,"  she  ex- 
plained. "I  guess  they'll  use  it 
to  buy  an  ambulance  or  some 
other  kind  of  badly  needed  equip- 
ment." 

.  .  .  And  some  people  might 
think  that  Bertha  Mullin  is  only 
half  alive.  .  .  . 
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